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The Foundress 

Part I 

CHAPTER I 

Though Mr. Hubert Brocas had lived for over fifty 
* years at Brocas Manor, in the county of Wilts, 
it was not his property, but belonged to his eldest 
brother, Sir Godfrey, whose seat was Brocas Castle, 
a much larger place, in the midst of much more 
extensive estates, far away on the Welsh Border. 

During the Civil Wars the family of Brocas had 
been entirely devoted to the royal cause, and had 
suffered greatly in fortune in consequence of its 
loyalty. Sir Hubert Brocas, whom king Charles 
had knighted at his coronation, had an intrepid wife, 
who, in his own absence with the royalist army, was 
besieged by General Ludlow in her house of Brocas 
Castle; and not until it had been battered to ruins 
did she confess herself beaten, and agree to march 
out with the honours of war. For fourteen years 
Brocas Castle lay in ruins, the family meanwhile 
making its home at Brocas Manor, far away in the 
skirts of Salisbury Plain. But the Restoration 
brought more smiling fortunes: the King was 
grateful, and gave substantial proof of it; and, 
what was perhaps just as effectual, about this time 
began a long series of prosperous marriages, whereby 
the Brocases, in the course of three or four genera¬ 
tions, very materially increased their estates and 
wealth. Brocas Castle was rebuilt, and the little 
Wiltshire manor house was required only as a 
dower house. Indeed, as the eighteenth century 
declined, several successive dowagers preferring 
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10 THE FOUNDRESS 

London or Bath, it sank lower, and, being let to 
the tenants who rented the land, became a farm¬ 
house. From this degradation it was, soon after 
the middle of the nineteenth century, rescued by 
Lady Brocas, widow and second wife of Sir Godfrey, 
the eighth baronet. He had married first a wealthy 
lady who left him two sons, Godfrey and Roger; 
after sixteen months of widowerhood he married a 
much more charming, but almost portionless, lady 
of far better family, by whom also he had two 
children, Beryl and Hubert, the latter being eight 
years younger than his sister. Before Hubert 
was a year old his father died, and Lady Brocas, 
with a somewhat narrow jointure, by no means 
objected to the smallness of Brocas Manor. It was 
prettily situated, the neighbourhood pleased her, 
and the house had charm and character. Built 
towards the end of Elizabeth's reign, it was an 
excellent specimen of a Wiltshire manor-house of 
the period : the garden, though not large, was quaint, 
and the paddocks beyond, well-timbered and un¬ 
dulating, had all the beauty of a small park. 

For over quarter of a century Lady Brocas lived 
very happily at Brocas Manor with her children, 
greatly liked and much respected by her neighbours. 
A beauty she had once been, but charm had 
always been hers, and as an elderly lady she was not 
less attractive than in her youth. She was pleasant 
and amusing without possessing a sharp tongue; 
she was clever and cultivated, and no house in that 
part of the world was found more agreeable to visit. 
Her children were as well liked as herself: in char¬ 
acter they resembled her, and they inherited her 
tastes for beauty in Nature and in Art, for good 
reading, and for the innumerable interesting and 
beautiful things of which they were all three 
discerning collectors, and of which their house had 
long been growing full. 

When Lady Brocas's father had died, some ten 
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THE FOUNDRESS 

years after her husband, she received no considerable 
bequest of money, but he left her, what she valued 
perhaps more, some fine old furniture, pictures and 
tapestry, a quantity of valuable old china, a small 
collection of family miniature portraits, containing 
examples of the greatest masters in that art, and a 
moderate quantity of plate. No doubt this bequest 
gave further impetus to its recipient's taste for 
collecting such objects, and helped to inoculate her 
children with the same harmless passion. All 
three became incurable collectors, and spurred each 
other on. They had taste and knowledge, and, like 
many collectors of moderate means, they seemed to 
be lucky. 

The death of his mother was Hubert’s first grief, 
for he could not remember that of his father, and 
to him and his sister it was an immense sorrow. 
But they had each other to console, and it did not, 
at all events, break up their home, for their half- 
brother allowed them to stay on as tenants of Brocas 
Manor; and there they continued to live; there 
Miss Brocas, many years later, died, and there 
Hubert was still living at the time of the opening of 
this story. 


CHAPTER II 

Hubert Brocas was over fifty when his sister Beryl 
died, but at that age, with an excellent constitution, 
he could hardly regard his own death as imminent; 
yet he almost wondered what he could do with the 
years to come. He had never, so to say, put the 
centre of gravity of his life within himself. He had 
lived chiefly in the lives of two creatures, inex¬ 
pressibly dear to him, whose happiness had mostly 
come from him. At fifty-five it is hard to bejpn to 
centre one's interest on oneself: probably it is too 
late for an unselfish man to learn selfishness; but 
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such a man, left not only without the object of his 
love, but the object of his whole care, is likely to 
feel the circumference of his ' life narrowed and 
contracted. What was worth doing for another 
may seem scarce worth doing for himself; and he 
may suddenly find, almost with dismay, that the 
trouble of living is greater than he had ever guessed 
it could become. 

All her life his sister had been sickly, though always 
thoroughly cheerful, and a perfectly agreeable, even 
amusing, companion. At her mother's death she 
had already passed thirty by three or four years, 
and stoutly claimed to be an old maid ; and she was 
already an invalid, accepting that role also with a 
cheerfulness that was half resignation, half indolence. 
She was in no hurry to die, but could live quite 
contentedly with indifferent health, and did live in 
extreme happiness for very many years. 

Her death did not make her brother wish that he 
had married, but perhaps it made him feel the want 
of a profession. 

Early in life his brother had suggested his becoming 
a clergyman in order to his holding the valuable 
family living of Castle Brocas, but the idea had not 
commended itself to Hubert. He could, he told 
his mother, easily picture himself rector of Castle 
Brocas (especially on weekdays), but had no wish 
to realize the picture. “ I should practically be 
Godfrey’s chaplain,” he said, " and should hate 
being anyone’s chaplain.” 

“ You would not,” his mother confessed, " care 
much, I think, to be a clergyman anywhere ? ” 

“Not at all. To be periodically pious would be 
impossible to me : a two-sermon standard of piety 
every Sunday would make me impious all the week. 
My parishioners would probably be better Christians 
than myself, and I should feel bound to tell them so, 
which would very likely make them worse than if 
they had no clergyman at all.” 
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THE FOUNDRESS 13 

So Sir Godfrey’s proposition was declined, and 
for many years he calmly resented it. 

Hubert was not more attracted by the idea of 
being a lawyer or doctor: nor was there any calling, 
at that time considered open to gentlemen, to which 
he felt drawn. What he had, though not much, 
was enough : his mother and sister wanted him at 
home, and he was perfectly willing to stay there: 
without ever explicitly declaring that he had re¬ 
solved to follow no profession, the years went by 
and he had adopted none. 

Out of every year during the life of Lady Brocas 
three or four months had been spent by her and her 
children in foreign travel: and the custom was 
continued for ten years after her death. These 
journeys Hubert recorded in successive volumes of 
Travel Notes, illustrated by his sister’s drawing. 
He published also half a dozen books of literary 
and antiquarian Essays, which found admirers 
among the reviewers, and he was locally spoken of 
as an author: but he never attained either wide 
reputation or substantial financial success by his 
literary worl$: it was enough to redeem his leisure 
from the reproach of idleness, and perhaps little 
more could be said for it. 

After his sister’s death he intended to write more : 
but circumstances, as will be seen, postponed his 
attention to the matter. On the morning of his 
fifty-sixth birthday there came to him, among his 
other correspondence, two letters which had better 
be given here. 

The first was in a well-known handwriting, that 
of his sister-in-law. Lady Brocas: and its deep 
black border gave more than a hint of its contents 
before he opened it; though he had by no means 
been expecting news of Sir Godfrey's death, who had 
long been in declining health, but had not, to his 
knowledge, been specially ill of late. Here is the 
letter: 
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14 THE FOUNDRESS 

Brocas Castle. Saturday. 

My dear Hubert, 

Godfrey, as you know, has been ailing since 
Christmas: but there was no special cause for 
anxiety till Wednesday, when he contracted a chill. 
Even then we were far from imagining there was 
any danger. Dr. Graves, of course, enjoined 
extreme care ; for at Godfrey's age, and with his 
rather low vitality, any severe chill must be serious. 
On Thursday, however, Dr. Graves had to warn 
me that he was not satisfied: and at his second 
visit that day admitted that there was ground for 
alarm. The temperature was very high, and the 
heart's action lamentably weak. We telegraphed 
for Sir Benjamin, but long before his arrival 
there was no doubt of its being pneumonia ; and 
Godfrey himself assured me, with perfect calmness, 
that he did not expect to recover. Late last night 
he became visibly worse, and about two hours after 
midnight he was gone: it was, I think, rather 
failure of the heart than the direct action of the 
disease upon the lungs—for both were affected . 
Can you come here ? The funeral - will not be 
tiU Monday week: but if you could come almost 
at once I should appreciate your presence. Even 
my niece, Clarissa Loftus, is not here: she went 
away a week ago to nurse her mother, who is 
unfortunately by no means well enough to be left 
There is business to talk over, and I need not tell 
you that I am very lonely here in this great house 
with no one but the servants. 

Yours affectionately, 

HESTER BROCAS . 

No sooner had Hubert read this letter than he 
wrote out a telegram telling his sister-in-law that 
he would go up to London that day and come on 
to her on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER III 

Sir Godfrey Brocas and Hubert had never been 
intimately friendly : they had never lived together 
in one house since the latter had been a few months 
old: and though, throughout life, they had never 
let a year slip by without a meeting, their meetings 
had never been frequent. Sir Godfrey was many 
years older than his brother, and in tastes they had 
little in common. The baronet was a dull man who 
was aware of his dullness, and apt to imagine that 
his cleverer brother must look down upon him. 

But Sir Godfrey, if intellectually humble, was 
proud enough of what he knew himself to possess— 
important position, and great wealth; and he 
attributed to his possession of them his having 
secured a wife whom he never imagined to be in 
love with him. The truth was he was not a man 
with whom anyone could have been in love, and he 
had chosen a lady very little likely to be in love 
with anyone. Like himself she was rich, the only 
child of a very wealthy father; she was handsome, 
in a rather uninteresting fashion, having regular 
features, and a good complexion and skin, but not 
much expression ; she had a fine presence, and looked 
like a lady: but there was not much more to be 
said about her. She was by no means stupid, 
though she was inclined to dislike and suspect 
cleverness: she was well-behaved and expected 
everyone else to behave well: if anyone failed to 
do so she had no idea of condoning his misdoings. 
She liked her money, her title, and her husband; 
but she did not like anything very much, though 
she had a fairly energetic dislike of many things 
and people. She had never disliked her father-in- 
law’s widow, had cared less for Beryl, and liked 
Hubert best of the family Of Sir (jodfrey's own 
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16 THE FOUNDRESS 

brother Roger she had always strongly disapproved, 
for reasons that will appear presently. 

Sir Godfrey had not married young, and had 
married at all much less to please himself than 
because he thought it necessary. His brother 
Roger had consistently misbehaved; dissipated 
ana extravagant in early manhood, he had steadily 
deteriorated; was a gambler, of ill-repute among 
gamblers, was scarcely admitted at last to the society 
of gentlemen, and ultimately married a woman of 
low connections and disreputable conduct. It was 
this marriage that finally convinced Sir Godfrey 
that he must himself marry. He revolted from 
the idea of such an heir as his brother, or any son 
that might be bom to that brother and his wife. 

Sir Godfrey did not seek for a youthful bride; 
Miss Hester Darlton was four-and-thirty when he 
married her, though she looked half a dozen years 
younger. She brought him one son, and he con¬ 
gratulated himself on having taken a wife : but the 
little boy only lived seven years, and Lady Brocas 
had no other child. By that time, however, Sir 
Godfrey had grown used to seeing her at the head 
of his table, and would have missed her had she been 
taken from him. He did not think people in general 
cared much to talk to him, and she seemed to do it 
with more satisfaction than anyone else: perhaps 
because she was the only person with any particular 
interest in his themes, which were usually his estates 
and his income, his investments, and his parlia¬ 
mentary business. On the subject of his brother 
Roger she could be quite animated, despising and 
abominating that disreputable person as cordially 
as himself. In the absence of any strong grounds 
of sympathy a strong common antipathy forms a 
good working substitute. 

While Hubert Brocas was reading his sister-in-law’s 
letter he was reproaching himself for not feeling a 
greater sense of personal loss, though such self- 
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THE FOUNDRESS 17 

reproach was unfair to himself, and in the case of 
another person in his own position he would have 
perceived the unfairness quite clear-sightedly. His 
own affections had always been warm : it was not 
his fault that his brother's had been cool: one can¬ 
not, as a rule, give anyone more affection than he 
knows what to do with. Any large gifts that way 
would have puzzled poor Sir Godfrey most em¬ 
barrassingly. 

They had legally been brothers, but the elder 
brother’s death could hardly impoverish the sur¬ 
viving brother’s life, for while alive he had never 
been a factor in it. Hubert had twenty friends 
whose loss would have made a real difference to him. 
But his brother’s being no more at Brocas Castle 
could not possibly make any gap in Hubert's life 
at Brocas Manor. 

“ Will Hester feel his loss ? ” was a question that 
he was angry with himself for asking. Yet he asked 
it only out of a certain wistful tenderness of heart. 
There was no one else who could be supposed likely 
to miss the poor dead man: and if she did not— 
well, it seemed piteous to Hubert that a man, his 
own brother after all, whom he had known all his 
life, should pass out of sight without one soul missing 
him. 

“ Yes,” Hubert told himself, “ she feels it more 
than perhaps she would have expected. He was 
half her life—if the whole was not much : and to 
lose half is to have so little left: all the less if the 
whole was little.” 

Yet, was Hubert accurate in saying that his 
sister-in-law's meagre life had consisted of two 
halves, her husband and herself ? 

There are people (he was one) whose life is so 
halved, the smaller half by far being themselves. 
But Lady Brocas had never so halved her life. 
Such as it was, she was, herself, the whole of it: 
and the fact that it all remained, and was by no 
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means cut in two, only showed it the poorer, and 
more lonely. She could not really have lost her 
husband if he had ever been really hers. Physically 
she would probably be the lonelier for his death: 
of two people in a big house one would be gone. 
That would be all: and yet that it was all made 
Hubert all the sorrier for her. His own intense 
bereavement in his sister’s death was less sad. 


CHAPTER IV 

On Monday afternoon Hubert reached Brocas Castle 
and he was at once received by his sister-in-law. 

She thanked him for coming to her with sincerity, 
but without warmth—warmth would have surprised 
him. 

For ten minutes she talked of the details of her 
husband’s illness. 

“ After the pneumonia declared itself," she 
informed Hubert, “ he spoke very little, being mostly 
drowsy and scarcely conscious. But on the first 
day of his illness he talked a good deal. And he 
talked for a long time about you. That was not 
his habit: when either of us had heard from you 
then he would speak about you, but seldom at other 
times. On Wednesday, however, he was talking of 
you for a long time. I sat with him, not then 
imagining him to be very ill, but for company : and 
he soon turned the conversation to you. His own 
full-brother, he said, had been a man impossible to 
respect or like: but he had always liked and 
admired his half-brother. Your mother he never 
felt to be a relation, and his father’s second marriage 
had displeased him. Therefore he had not cordially 
liked her: but he thoroughly respected her: and 
admitted that he had always considered her jointure 
insufficient, inferior to what she had a right to 
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THE FOUNDRESS 19 

expect, and of course far inferior to what his father 
could have left her. Equally was the provision for 
Beryl and yourself insufficient. Whereas Roger 
inherited much of his mother's fortune, and an 
adequate provision from their father as well. And 
we know what he did with his means. Godfrey 
contrasted this with the way in which your mother 
and her children had made their little enough, had 
always lived suitably, and maintained their position. 
Godfrey for some time hoped you might become a 
clergyman—and offered you, in that case, the living 
of Castle Brocas here. It is over a thousand a year, 
and the rectory is quite a country house. With 
your tastes he thought the life of a country clergyman 
would just suit you—” 

" Yes, Hester, I know. But it would only have 
suited me on weekdays—and I should have jibbed 
at the feeling that I was domestic chaplain here—" 

“ Well, well. We know you refused : and Godfrey 
was annoyed. He wanted to serve you, and you 
would not be served. So he was cross with you, and 
would not help you in other ways." 

" I never in the least expected him to help me. 
It was not his fault if our father's provision for his 
widow and her children was proportioned to her 
small fortune and not to his own wealth." 

' “ No, of course not. But Godfrey, I perceived, 
had always felt that too little had been done for 
your mother and you, though he never had said 
a word on the subject till last Wednesday. He 
told me he had made a new will a few weeks ago, 
and he wished me to know its provisions. This 
property, as you are aware, has been considerably 
increased by purchases, made with part of my 
fortune, during the years following our little boy's 
birth. He therefore leaves me the whole estate for 
my life. At my death I may leave it to yourself: 
or, should you be then dead, to any son of yours 
should you have married and left one, then to any 
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daughter of yours, then to your widow, in the event 
of your marrying but having neither son nor daughter: 
but for her life only. At her death the whole pro¬ 
perty to go to any grandchild of Roger’s, but in 
no case to Roger himself nor to his son, whom we 
know to be as bad as his father. Meanwhile he 
has left you the small estate of Brocas Manor 
absolutely.” 

" I never expected him to leave me anything— 
I never thought of it.” 

" Godfrey said he was sure of that. It seemed to 
him you would like nothing so much as becoming the 
possessor of your own home: though the value of 
the property is scarcely more than a thousand a 
year.” 

“It is more to me than any other property, of 
five times the value, could be.” 

Hubert’s chief thought was of the pleasure it 
would have given his mother and sister could they 
have known of it. 

” Well, Hubert, I am glad that it has come to 
you. And I thank you again for coming at once 
to me. I am a woman of few friends, and too old 
to make any. I suppose Godfrey was the best 
friend I ever had. I am lonelier without him than 
you might think. It relieves me to talk to you: 
I want to say just what is in my mind : and to-day 
I can say it to you-. * Hfe-never cared for me, and 
never dreamt of wanting me to care^Tbr him : but 
I knew that when I married him. I wonder if 
people like him should maiTy—or people like me. 
He would rather have remained a bachelor, but he 
thought he ought to have a son of his own to follow 
him here, and so he looked around for a mother for 
the son. He happened to find me. A poor girl 
would not have done : and I was rich. And I was 
respectable, and steady, and trustworthy: and I 
was willing to be Lady Brocas—I knew that was all 
it came to * I knew he cared no more for me than for 
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the statue of Queen Anne outside St. Paul's: and 
would not have minded if I had refused him, except 
that he would have had his trouble over again with 
somebody else. There was something else on my 
side : I cared no more for him than he cared for me. 
I never did care for anyone. I often wonder why 
one reads novels—they are all about lovers, and I 
could never imagine having one, or understand 
what all the fuss is about. But I did love little 
children ; and, Hubert, I had often longed to have 
them. That was the only thing that seemed to me 
of much interest in getting married. Godfrey 
wanted an heir. It wasn’t an heir I wanted, but a 
baby of my own in my arms, at my breast, on my 
knees. I think it was for that I married. Yes, 
I know it was. And I had one baby: but he was 
taken from me : and then I knew I had had a heart 
all along, for it was broken. Godfrey felt it: his 
heir was gone : but it was that he felt. I understood 
how he felt: eight years of marriage, and nothing 
to show for it: nothing gained by it. But he did 
not know what I felt; he thought I was like him, 
bewailing the heir that had come and gone away 
again. If he had understood, it might have drawn 
us together. But he only began complaining that 
you did not marry. Marry ! Why should you have 
married ? You and your mother and Beryl had 
each other, and were wrapped up in each other— 
what should you go looking for a stranger for ? You 
had affection enough for anyone already. There 
was nothing like that here. There had been nothing 
like it in my own home. My father was cross with 
me for being a girl, and took no count of me. My 
stepmother had a grudge against me, because I 
was rich, and her own girl, by her first husband, 
hadn’t sixpence: and my father had a grudge 
against her because he had only married again to 
have a son, and she brought him none. There was 
no affection at home: only quarrels. We had no 
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quarrels here : but our politeness was as cold as 
charity. And yet, Hubert, I am lonely without 
him. I was used to him. He was a well-bred, 
courteous man. He had no secrets from me. He 
never sat glum and mum when we were alone to¬ 
gether, but chatted or played backgammon, or 
picquet, with me. I think he liked playing. I did. 
He was hardly ever away. He was at every meal— 
even tea he scarcely ever missed. And he took quite 
an interest in one’s health—if I had medicine to 
take he would come in and remind me; and he 
took notice of one’s clothes : he was worth dressing 
for. I doubt if he ever invested fifty pounds without 
talking it over with me—and he had a wonderful 
iudgment in investments. There’ll be no one to 
advise me now. Yes, I miss him all the time. 
And I can't shake off the idea that he is missing me 
somewhere. No one there is likely to understand 
his ideas. They perhaps look down on the things 
that interest him : I never did. I never did care for 
the world to come, and that's the truth, Hubert. 
How can I ? I have no imagination. Nor did 
Godfrey. I’m sure he never did anything wicked : 
and he hated wickedness. But the only place he 
liked was England, and I'm just the same. We 
detested being abroad—and it's further, there. 
Hubert, it was kind of you to come—” 

“ Kind ! It wasn’t in the least kind. Of course 
I came.” 

“ Yes, I knew you would. But, Hubert, we did 
not go to you when Beryl died, and you were alone, 
too. Of course you think of it. When you came 
at once to me, of course you said to yourself,' There 
were two of them, and neither came to me in my sor¬ 
row and loneliness ’—” 

“ Hester,” he answered, “ no such idea entered 
my mind.” And he went across to her and took her 
hand in his. “ That is pure imagination on your 
part—why do you say you have none ? What you 
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have been saying has touched me: not only God¬ 
frey’s thought of me, but what you have said about 
yourself. It is all so honest and simple.” 

” Well, I am honest. So was he” 

“ I am sure of that. I was always sure. I am 
glad he has left everything in your hands.” 

“ If he hadn’t I daresay I shouldn’t have liked 
it: and I suppose I am glad that I shall go on living 
here without any change—changes are detestable 
But it will be lonely enough.” 

" Will you not have Clarissa to live with you ? ” 
“ I suppose I shall. But she doesn’t care sixpence 
for me, and there's no reason why she should, for I 
don’t care much for her. Her mother and I were 
never more than stepsisters : indeed, we have 
never liked one another a bit: and the girl is selfish 
and conceited : besides she wants to get married, 
and it’s about time she did.” 

*' Might it not be better if you lived chiefly in 
London ? ” 

“ Very likely : but if I am mistress here I ought 
to be here a good deal. I almost wonder Godfrey 
did not leave the place to you. Well, no, I don’t, 
for he thought me a better woman of business.” 

“ He was quite right. And I am glad he did not 
leave it all to me : I should have felt awkward about 
Roger.” 

“ Surely you don’t pity him ! ” 

” But I can't help pitying him.” 

” Why ? He is entirely worthless.” 

“ Is that a reason for not pitying him ? '* 

“ It is a reason for feeling that it would have been 
monstrous to put such a man here.” 

" I suppose he is very poor ? ” 

" He need not be. Godfrey made him a reasonable 
allowance : and I am to continue it. Should you 
like to go up to your room ? ” 
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CHAPTER V 

After dinner Hubert said to Lady Brocas : 

“ Hester, I have to go to America.” 

“ To America! Why ? When ? ” 

" I shall start in a fortnight: the ‘ why ’ will 
take longer to explain. By the same post as your 
own letter yesterday I received another, which I 
may as well read to you. I doubt if you ever even 
heard of my mother's brother, Frederick Sumner; 
did you ? ” 

" Yes : he was a ne'er-do-weel, wasn’t he ? ” 

“ There was no particular harm in him : but he 
failed in everything he attempted. Quite in middle 
life he went to America, and he failed there too 
That is, he just managed to live—” 

" Those people never manage to die,” suggested 
Lady Brocas. 

u He did, at last: but for years before his death 
he had given up all correspondence with anyone 
at home. He had never been given to write often: 
and his letters, when they came, said very little. 
But there was nothing against him, except unsuccess, 
and perhaps shiftlessness. The last letter he sent 
was to inform my mother that he was married, and 
had a baby daughter lately bom ; his wife, he told 
her frankly, was of humble station, but good and 
trustworthy, much younger than himself, and very 

E retty, but with no money. Her name had been 
ois Heber, and their daughter they had christened 
Lois after her. Though his wife, as he admitted, 
was of humble origin, she was not only pretty but 
refined in appearance, and of excellent manners 
as well as behaviour. They were on the point of 
leaving the place from which he wrote, and he gave 
no new address. That was twenty years ago— and 
I answered him, telling him that my mother had 
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died ten years before. I could only send my letter 
to the address he had been leaving when he wrote : 
whether it reached him I could not tell: at all 
events no reply came. Yesterday I received this, 
which I am going to read to you. 

To Mr. Hubert Brocas, 

Brocas Manor, Wiltshire, 

England. 

Dear Sir, 

My name is Rachel Heber, and it is quite 
unknown to you. Twenty-one years ago last 
eighteenth of October, my elder sister, Lois Heber, 
who was then twenty-two years old, was married 
to Mr. Frederick Sumner, who was thirty-five 
years older. Lois was the eldest of our family 
and I was the youngest—only twelve when she 
got married. They took me to live with them 
when father died, and Mr. Sumner was very kind 
to me. When he died himself I went on living 
with my sister, his widow. She died too, seven 
years ago : and I had to make what home I could 
or myself and little Lois, the only child they had 
ever had. Now a man that I am willing to marry 
wants me to be his wife: but he is not very willing 
to take my niece too, for he is not very well off, 
and perhaps a bit stingy. I know you are the 
son of Mr. Sumner’s sister: and I have thought 
it over and made my mind up to write to you. 
I know of no other relations Lois has on her father’s 
side: and of our side they are working people. 
She is very different. Her mother was fit to be 
any gentleman’s wife, and her father was a 
gentleman. Somehow it seems to me Lois hasn’t 
a fair chance among the folks I can bring her 
with. The man I am going to marry is decent 
and respectable, but quite rough. StiU, if he was 
really willing to take Lois, along with me, I guess 
I should never have written to you. If nothing 
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comes of this letter he will have to take her or 
go without me. I’m thirty-three and not too old 
to get married, but old enough to get on without 
marrying, if necessary. I have all my sister's 
papers, and some letters of her husband’s, too, 
and I have often read them all: and that is how 
your name and address are known to me. Lois 
herself {my sister) told me, too, that Frederick 
had been fond of his sister, but ashamed of keeping 
up with her, because of having done badly in life. 
He said how she had a son, but he didn’t know 
so much of him. There are quite a few letters 
from your mother to her brother, and they are 
kind and pleasant. Perhaps you are kina, too. 
As Lady Brocas mentions you in letters of near 
fifty years old, I suppose you are not very young: 
though I figure you are Lois’s first cousin, and 
she is only twenty. Maybe you would be inclined 
to give her a home among your own children. 
Anyways I write. If you don’t answer I shall 
have done my best for Lois. 

Yours faithfully, 

RACHEL HEBER. 

470 Washington Avenue, 

Van Buren, Connecticut. 

“ And that," said Hubert, " is the letter." 

" And you are going to America ? " 

"Yes, I cabled to Miss Heber from London this 
morning." 

" And what will you do when you get there ? " 
" I don’t know till I have seen the girl Lois.” 

" Suppose you find her quite impossible ? " 

" Then I shall have to consider what I must do 
for her." 

" And if you find her presentable ? " 

" Even then I don’t know what will be best to 
do. I must think it all over." 

" Shall you bring her to England ? " 
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“ She may not at all want to come to England. 
If she does, I expect I shall." 

" When you get back, you had better bring her 
here first, and we can talk it over." 

“ It is very kind of you to suggest that: and I 
accept gratefully.” 

“ Mind you,’ said Lady Brocas, ** if you were 
a different person, I should most likely advise you 
to stop at home, and answer this person’s letter in 
a quite non-committal manner. But, having had 
the letter, you, being what you are, would be sure 
to act exactly as you are doing. You will go and 
see the girl, and the end of it will be that you will 
adopt her." 

Hubert laughed and said : 

" I'm really much obliged to you : you save me 
so much trouble. I had certainly already foreseen 
the possibility of my adopting her : and your going 
straight to the point saves me all the trouble of 
preparing your mind.” 

“ Don*t imagine, though, that I am advising you 
to adopt her. You are rushing into a labyrinth of 
worry and trouble. She will not be of your sort, 
however pretty-behaved her Yankee mother may 
have been. If she were a child you could send her 
to school, and she would come out to all intents and 
purposes an Englishwoman. You can’t send a 
young woman of twenty to school. She is grown 
up. Whatever she is you can’t alter it: and she 
can’t be like an English girl of our class. The sen¬ 
sible thing would be to make it worth Miss Heber's 
husband's while to take her, and even promise a 
small dowry on her marriage. If she’s pretty 
she'll find a husband. But you won't be sensible; 
so I say nothing." 

“ Not a word ! " laughed Hubert. " No, I won’t 
be sensible, if that is sense. Even the girl’s aunt 
feels that it is not fair upon her that she should be 
lost among people of her own class—" 
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“ Aunt and niece are precisely of the same class.** 

“ The aunt doesn’t think so. Still less can I. 
Lois is my mother’s niece as well as Miss Heber's.” 

“ I beg your pardon, Hubert, I retract. Anyway 
you are to come straight here on your return : 
and I can at all events see that the girl gets reason¬ 
able clothes to wear. I do trust she won’t talk 
through her nose. It seems to me you will have to 
engage a sort of mixture of governess, chaperon, 
and dame de compagrtie.” 

“ Perhaps : but I'm not back yet.” 

He was thinking how little need there would have 
been for any such person if Beryl had still been with 
him. 

“ Also you will have to find her a husband,” 
concluded his sister-in-law. 

“ For the dame de compagnie ? ” 

” No —she will try to marry you, of course—for 
Lois. Well, I wish you joy: but you will have 
your hands full. A ready-made daughter of twenty 
is no joke at your age, and you must remember 
she is neither English nor brought up like girls you 
are used to.” 

“ Some of the girls I’m used to are shockingly 
boring.” 

“ She may be worse than boring, and shocking 
as well. Yankee girls do just as they like, and you 
will have no authority over her. And, if she excru¬ 
ciates you, you will be much too soft and good- 
natured to tell her so.” 


CHAPTER VI 


They continued to talk of Hubert’s scheme and of 
his approaching journey till it was time to separate 
for the night. Then Lady Brocas said almost 
abruptly: 

“ Win you see him ? He is in his old room. > I 
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hardly knew whether to suggest it or not. If you 
would rather not, I shall not mind. But I myself 
go each night.” 

They went together, saying nothing as they went. 
Neither did they speak as they stood together by 
the dead man’s bed. 

Hubert hardly recognised his brother. In death 
he appeared many years younger than his age: 
the wrinkles were smoothed away, and the good 
looks of distant years had strangely returned, more 
strangely ennobled, for the fineness of expression 
he had always lacked was now supplied. It had 
been a well-formed but dull face, and the dullness 
had changed to an ineffable serenity: where there 
had been a certain flat pomposity there was now an 
unfamiliar dignity, no longer heavy, but nobly 
grave and calm. Perhaps our looks reflect the 
things we habitually look upon, and behind yonder 
closed eyes was now a vision of things greater than 
any they had in life regarded, or imagined. 

Honest the man had ever been, and humble, for 
all his pride; the only pride he had ever had, of 
birth and station; it had never been conceit: 
he had known they were not of his own making or 
meriting. And now the serene dignity was not more 
singular than the serene humility: they were part 
of each other. In life no very high thoughts had 
ever stirred the now motionless heart and brain: 
but no base thoughts, or unclean, had ever been 
admitted either. And on the dead face there lay 
now a white light of purity and simplicity. 

It was not, Hubert felt, the presence of death alone 
that made that silent room august, but the presence 
of the greater King than Death, who alone has 
ever mastered or disarmed him. And between the 
living brother and the dead that King stood inter¬ 
preter, so that Hubert said to himself: " God has 
seen more in him than we ever did, and has drawn 
back the curtain a little for us to see.” 
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The poor widow stood beside him, her eyes fixed 
upon the dead face she had known so long, and, 
maybe, so little. Nothing that was here was hers; 
she had no feeling that this quiet sleeper belonged 
to her any more. She had no grudge against him 
to forgive or try to forget: she had no offence 
against him to reproach herself withal: yet she knew 
that many a woman with much to forgive, conscious 
perhaps of that in herself that had demanded for¬ 
giveness, stands by her dead husband more bereaved 
than was she. 

Hubert bent down and lightly kissed his brother’s 
forehead. It surprised her a little. 

“ The last time I kissed him,” he said gently, 
“ he was a young man and I was a little boy.” 

He remembered the occasion well. Godfrey had 
been to visit them at Brocas Manor, and was going 
away: he gave his small brother a sovereign, and 
Hubert had lifted up his face and kissed him. 
Godfrey had seemed a little surprised, as his wife 
was now. 

But Hubert did not know that Godfrey had been 
pleased and had thought much and very often of 
the child's kiss. 


CHAPTER VII 

Hubert Brocas had travelled much, but he had 
never crossed the Atlantic; France, Italy, Spain 
were old and dear friends of his; in America he 
felt more of a stranger—perhaps because, after 
crossing more than thi$e thousand miles of ocean, 
to hear his own language still (whereas in other 
journeys one-and-twenty miles had brought to his 
ears the sound of another tongue) had at first given 
a sort of expectation of finding himself at home. 
Had he been met in New York by American friends 
of his own class no doubt this illusion would have 
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lasted longer; but he was met by no one, and went 
to an hotel where he knew nobody. The hotel was 
huge and sumptuous, too fine by half for Hubert, 
whose taste was not for splendour. He hardly 
felt himself smart enough for it, and thought it 
probable that the proprietor was American Ambassa¬ 
dor somewhere. The waiters were much better 
dressed than he was, and, so far as he could judge 
by the conversation with which they favoured him, 
quite as well bred. They were not, indeed, Ameri¬ 
cans : but he did not know that. There was a small 
orchestra of male performers, who played excellently, 
and, as his little table was quite near them, and he 
showed his sincere appreciation, they smiled upon 
him with a really delightful friendliness and courtesy. 
The pianist even came and asked if there was any¬ 
thing he would like them to play. 

As the only piece he could at the moment remember 
was Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C Minor he suggested 
it, and was considered quite a musical character in 
consequence. As, however, his acquaintance with 
these amiable gentlemen was confined to smiles and 
bows on their part and smiles and applause on his, 
it did not carry him very far: and it was all the 
acquaintance he had in the hotel. 

After dinner he walked up Fifth Avenue towards 
Central Park, and admired the beauty of the build¬ 
ings and of the marvellous displays of electric light¬ 
ing. Turning down town again, he entered a 
Picture Palace, and, the “turn” being a comic one, 
admired its amazing silliness. From the instruc¬ 
tional piece which followed he learned the life- 
history of a barrel, from its growth in a forest of 
northern Michigan to its shipment for Europe full 
of bacon. By that time he was more anxious for a 
cigarette than to see the rest of the performance, 
and went out. 

In the street he enquired the way to Broadway, 
and was immediately asked : 
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"What avenue ? It’s twenty-eight miles long." 

"Well, I should like to get into it at the nearest 
part." 

He found its illumination much more striking and 
brilliant than that of Fifth Avenue, but half an 
hour’s solitary strolling was enough for him, and he 
turned home to the hotel. On enquiry there he 
found that a suitable train for Van Buren would 
leave the Grand Central Station at ten in the morn¬ 
ing. It would, however, be necessary to leave the 
main line at New Haven and proceed by a local 
to Van Buren, which appeared to be a small and 
unimportant place. 

Half-past nine next morning accordingly found 
Mr. Brocas in the vast hall of the really beautiful 
Grand Central Station; and by soon after ten 
o’clock he had decided that the suburbs of New 
York were the ugliest he had ever seen. Nor when 
the country was reached could he admire it. Brown 
seemed the only colour: and the scenery was 
featureless. Had he seen the same landscape a month 
later he would not have denied it beauty: for the 
belts, and brakes, and copses, of rather small trees 
would be exquisite in tint, and the now neutral- 
coloured ground would be tenderly green. 

After some time the train crossed a considerable 
river and Hubert ventured to ask its name of his 
next neighbour, who said: 

" I don’t know,” with every appearance of not 
caring either. 

If any others of Hubert’s fellow-travellers were 
less ignorant they were far from admitting it: 
several had overheard his enquiry, but if the name 
of the river had been highly improper they could 
scarcely have looked more surprised at his ques¬ 
tion. 

There were plenty of houses along the line, all 
“frame-houses," and sufficiently ugly; none had 
gardens round them, though many had chicken- 
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runs. As a rule they were painted dirt-colour, a 
tint more serviceable and economical than attractive. 
Some that were quite ramshackle and shabby had 
excellent motor-cars at their doors or housed in 
sheds that were naturally meaner-looking than the 
houses. 

Everyone knows how ugly the immediate borders 
of a railway line may be, though the country within 
a mile be very pretty. So Mr. Brocas did not fall 
into the silly mistake of concluding from the un¬ 
attractiveness of this bit of railroad that America 
must be an ugly country. 

There were about thirty passengers in the Pullman 
carriage; the women, he thought, better-dressed 
on the whole than English women, the men not so 
well-dressed as Englishmen in general, though much 
better-dressed than himself. 

The faces were almost always narrower than those 
of Europeans, and much paler than those of English¬ 
men, but the features were generally good, clear-cut 
and definite : and if the expression lacked variety 
it was never vacuous. 

There were several married couples with children, 
and the merest glance was enough to show the 
mutual affection of parents and little ones. Some 
of the children were adorable little things. 

None of Hubert’s fellow-passengers reminded him 
in the least of the Americans in Charles Dickens’s 
" Martin Chuzzlewit ” or “ American Notes.” Mr. 
Brocas was by no means “ insular,” and he longed for 
an opportunity of talking with these good people, 
but of course no such opportunity was given to 
him: Americans in America are much less apt to 
admit strangers to conversation than are English 
folk in England, in spite of our character for greater 
unapproachability. Probably any one of his fellow- 
travellers would have been willing to show him 
endless courtesy and kindness, to show him un¬ 
measured hospitality, had he been ever so casually 
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introduced; but an English person is far more 
willing to admit to the temporary acquaintance of a 
journey a stranger of whom he knows no more than 
that he has the outward fashion of a gentleman. 

New Haven was soon reached, and there Hubert 
learned that he had two hours to wait for the local 
train to Van Buren, which would stop at every 
station, and take another two hours to get there. 

Of course he employed the two hours in visiting 
the famous University of Yale, under a drenching 
rain, though his American friends in England had 
always appeared deeply scandalized by our wet 
weather, and much inclined to twit Britannia on her 
monarchical climate. All the difference Hubert 
could perceive between Old England and New 
England rain was that the latter was much wetter. 


CHAPTER VIII 

The local train had not been maligned : it not only 
stopped at every station but took much over the 
two hours to reach Van Buren. There were no 
“Pullmans” on it: and the ordinary carriages were 
comfortless enough, combining, with singular adroit¬ 
ness, draughtiness with stuffiness. Between stations 
the stuffiness had it all its own way: at stations 
the doors at each end of the carriage stood open and 
a piercing wind blew through. Hubert had at once 
admitted that no London terminus, nor any in any 
other city of Great Britain, could hold a candle to 
the Grand Central Dep6t in New York, for size 
or beauty. But no roadside stations in England 
could be compared for ugliness and meanness with 
those upon this local line. 
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The country was still flat, featureless and un¬ 
interesting, of a resolute monotony, and with no 

E astoral charm. The farm-houses were squalidly 
ideous, and villages there were none : the stopping- 
places were merely towns that had come to nothing. 
Some bore the names of European cities ; the names 
of others had been indifferently chosen out of the 
classical dictionary, the Bible, or the list of American 
Presidents. Van Buren was reached at last, and 
had nothing in its appearance to distinguish it from 
any of the others. 

Immediately outside the station was an un¬ 
promising-looking, raddled house of brick, bearing 
the modest legend “ Astoria Hotel." 

“ Is it," enquired Hubert, of a man who was 
chewing the cud on the platform (as a matter of 
fact there wasn’t any ; the word is used to indicate 
the part of the station where the train had stopped) 
" is it the best ? " 

“ I guess it is. The * Washington * and the 
‘ Continental' would go inside that one and not 
crowd it." 

At the Astoria Hotel therefore Mr. Brocas decided 
to take rooms. It was about the oldest building 
in the little town, and as dingy inside as it looked 
externally: a new hotel, even in quite unimportant 
American towns, is as a rule wonderfully good. 

By the time Hubert, who had had no luncheon, 
had swallowed some remarkably weak tea, of a 
tender green colour, it was past four o'clock: 
and he decided to go at once in search of Miss 
Heber. 

The streets of Van Buren were not interesting: 
the entire population apparently spent its money 
either at picture-shows or in the purchase of drugs: 
what the other shops had for sale he could not 
clearly make out. It pleased him, however, to see 
a barber’s shop described as a Tonsorial Parlor, and 
another business announce itself as a Wrecking 
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Company. A third establishment had a placard 
proclaiming Big Reductions in Ladies' Waists. 

Washington Avenue started from the middle of 
Broadway (not at all reminiscent of the Broadway 
in New York) and headed straight for the country. 
It proved to be about five hundred yards long, and 
the house in which Miss Heber lived was near the 
end of it. It was quite small, frame-built, and 
painted drab. A stone dog, of conjectural breed, 
attached by a real chain to one of the door-posts, 

S tarded the entrance, and was the envy of Miss 
eber's neighbours. 

Having paid his taxi Mr. Brocas rang, and the 
door was promptly opened by Miss Heber herself. 
She was in most ways exactly what he had expected : 
a woman of thirty-three, of the lower middle-class: 
neatly, but very plainly dressed, with an air of 
extreme respectability, good sense, and self-respect. 
But she was prettier a good deal than he had ex¬ 
pected : for he had, somehow, conceived the idea 
that she was the plain sister of the family, as Lois 
had been the beauty. Her expression was frank 
and pleasant, and her large brown eyes were full of 
kindness. 

"Iam sure,” said Hubert, “ you are Bliss Heber. 
I am Mr. Brocas.” 

She immediately made him welcome, giving him 
to shake a rather large, but not at all coarse, capable- 
looking hand. 

“ Well, Mr. Brocas 1 ” she cried, in a loud, very 
pleasant voice. “ To think! It seems no time 
since I wrote : and your answer only came yesterday. 
You see you did not put ' Connecticut ’ on the 
address: and there are about sixty Van Burens 
in America. It's a wonder it did not go to them 
all. But it only went to four. To think you should 
be here already! Well, that's kind of you.” 

He was at once relieved of coat and hat and made 
to sit down in one rocking-chair, his hostess taking 
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another. She had been making a gown, and im¬ 
mediately explained with a light laugh, as she put 
it away, that it was part of her wedding clothes. 

" Since my sisters death," she added, “ I’ve 
kept myself and Lois by the dressmaking : not 
but what little Lois does her share, for she does, and 
more: for she's clever at it. Her mother and me 
kept a little school; but we didn't earn half what 
the dressmaking brings. I guess the girls care 
more for clothes than for books; and so do I, to 
tell the truth." 

The little room, half shop, half sitting-room, was 
hot as an oven : but neat and spotlessly clean. 

Almost as soon as Miss Heber had resumed her 
seat the door-bell again rang, and she said, with 
another little laugh: 

" I guess that's Mr. Roker—the gentleman I'm 
going to marry (not for his looks, you'll see). But 
he’ll suit me. I've known him for years, and know 
all about him. It's good wear I look for—Lois 
is all for the * colour-scheme ’ when she's choosing 
stuff to make a frock of." 

Miss Heber, having made this explanation, pro¬ 
ceeded to open the door, and a remarkably plain man 
of forty came in. He had, however, a sufficiently 
prosperous appearance, and did not convey the 
impression of being dissatisfied with himself. 

“ Elihu," said Miss Heber, " this is the English 

f entleman I told you would be Coming over: Mr. 
Irocas, a relation of Lois’s father." 

“ Glad to meet you, sir," declared Mr. Roker, 
crushing Hubert's hand with his own. “ What’s 
your impressions of America? Guess you find it 
larger than you expected." 

‘ Y And perhaps wetter," Hubert suggested laugh¬ 
ing. 

To-day it rains some. In our summer, sir, the 
thermometer stands at 90 degrees in the shade for 
weeks, and not a shower." 
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Whatever caused the shade Hubert felt sure it 
could not be trees, as Van Buren boasted none. 

“ I guess,” observed Mr. Roker's fiancee, ” you 
thought you’d find me alone: Lois being gone to 
Julia Crowder’s wedding. So I should be, only 
Mr. Brocas has just arrived from England. I think 
you’d as well step round to Mrs. Crowder’s and 
fetch her.” 

Mr. Roker did not welcome this suggestion with 
enthusiasm: but he did not disobey, and with a 
somewhat grim expression sallied forth again into 
the rain. 

“ The fact was,” said Miss Heber, when he had 
gone, " I thought you and me might as well have a 
bit of talk, without him, before Lois came home. 
Lois's affairs aren’t his affairs, and he’s a bit en¬ 
quiring.” 

“ You see I acted at once on your letter.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Brocas. And very good of you. 
It's some ways from where you live to Van Buren, 
and I see you're not a bit younger than I had cal¬ 
culated. But somehow I thought you’d take notice. 
Among poor Mr. Sumner's papers was a letter you 
wrote him, answering one from him to your mother, 
written, it seems, years and years after she was 
dead. He’d written to tell of his marriage, and of 
Lois’s birth. And I liked your answer: it was 
friendly and pleasant, and there wasn’t a bit of 
anything proud in it. Mr. Roker has been looking 
my way for years gone—fifteen I guess. But he 
didn’t ask me, not even when my poor sister died, 
and that was his time, I thought. He’s a bit slow 
and sure. And he wanted to make his money first. 
And little Lois was always in the way. When he 
did ask me I told him flat I must keep her with me. 
He wasn’t for it: and said No, straight, at first. 
So I dropped it: and he was off too. However, 
he came back and I stuck to what I’d said. He 
tried to hold out, and never would say Yes: but 
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seemed weaker in his No. Now, Mr. Brocas, it's 
this way. He doesn’t like Lois : she’s above him, 
and she knows it, and so does he. He don’t like 
the notion of a girl in his house that is above him— 
and I don’t blame him out and out—" 

“ Nor do I, Miss Heber.” 

“ Well, and Lois doesn’t like him any better. 
That’s no matter, so long as she hasn't to hve in his 
house, and eat his bread. It’s me that is to marry 
him, and, if I like him well enough, it’s all that 
does matter. But to have in your house a girl that 
you don’t like, and who doesn’t like you, that would 
be a bad thing—if it could be helped. (If it can’t, 
we must make the best of it). Lois has a temper, 
and Mr. Roker is a bit sulky, and there would be 
a lot of unpleasantness, They're both obstinate. 
Then Mr. Roker can’t abide spending, and thinks it 
sinful (when any person can help it); whilst Lois 
loves spending—and has a right to when she's 
gotten anything to spend, for she has earned it." 

Hubert was immensely entertained, and could not 
help admiring Miss Heber's shrewdness of perception 
and perfect frankness. 

" I tell you all this, Mr. Brocas," she continued, 
“ because I don't like that you should think me just 
anxious to get rid of my girl and pass her on to a 
stranger. I want her to be happy, and that she 
wouldn't be long in Roker’s house. And I ought 
to want, too, to make his house comfortable—which 
Lois wouldn’t. And last of all—you'll see her soon, 
and see for yourself she’s above any place I can give 
her. She’s above Roker, and she’s above me as 
well—" 

“ Miss Heber,” he interrupted, “ I doubt that” 

“ It's true, though. You will see. Lois is fine. 
She’s not near so pretty as her mother—for my poor 
sister was lovely. But her looks are uncommon, 
and so she is—and here she comes: so you will 
judge for yourself soon." 
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Now begins for the writer a very hard, perhaps 
impossible, task: for to describe Lois Sumner is 
beyond measure difficult. Wherein her quite irresis¬ 
tible charm lay, it is beyond me to convey. At all 
events her aunt was right in saying she was un¬ 
common. 


CHAPTER IX 

The door opened and Mr. Roker and his charge 
came in. Miss Heber admitted them, and relieved 
the girl of her wet wraps, and also of her hat, and 
these she handed to her elderly lover with directions 
as to their disposal “ at the back/' Then she 
turned to Hubert and said : 

“ Mr. Brocas, here is Lois." 

“ Lois," he said, taking her hand, “I am your 
cousin Hubert." 

With eyes that took in everything instantly the 
girl surveyed him, making not the least attempt to 
disguise her eager and searching curiosity. 

"I am very glad to see you, Hubert," she told 
him, as if they had been meeting all her life. 

The hand she gave him was not over-small, but 
the long brown fingers were finely shaped, pointed, 
artistic : and extremely soignls. Her eyes met his 
with a quite wonderful fearless directness, and they 
were almost unaccountably lovely. Very large, 
very wide apart (as they say those of great artists 
are), of a very deep but shiningly brilliant, hazel, 
they were overarched by beautifully shaped, not 
heavy, eyebrows, dark, too, but distinctly not black. 
The colour of her hair was equally dark, but its 
rare beauty was its natural wave. Her complexion 
was brown, but miraculously clear and bright, 
glowing with a brilliant colour that was certainly 
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neither pink nor scarlet. Her mouth was lame, 
the lips of a perfect form, like a crimson bow. Her 
nose Ute nothing Hubert had ever seen in life though 
precisely like that of a Sandro Botticelli angel. He 
thought the curve of her jaw, from the long, pointed 
chin to the exquisite tiny ears, rose-tinted, the love¬ 
liest, and* most oddly lovely, he had ever seen. 
But the girl's most alluring charm was in her ex¬ 
pression. It had a radiance he had never seen on 
any other face ; and when she laughed her faultless 
teeth were the least part of its irresistible fascina¬ 
tion. 

Her aunt had called her little Lois, but the girl 
was tall, and her figure, slim but strong, full of grace. 
What specially struck Hubert was the distinction 
of everything about her. 

He could clearly see that by no common rule of 
beauty was she beautiful; yet of the beauty there 
was no doubt. 

Her scrutiny of himself was frank and keen, as 
if she could imagine no reason for not satisfying her 
inevitable curiosity. Here was the first relation 
through her father whom she had ever seen, and of 
whom she had scarcely heard till the other day. 
He had come nearly four thousand miles to see 
her : he was of altogether different antecedents and 
class from the relations she had known; and her 
aunt had told her that his coming would probably 
have some bearing on her own future life. 

As they all moved to their seats her eyes and 
Hubert’s met, and she gave a light laugh. He 
laughed a little, too, and she said : 

“ Seems more like you should be an uncle than a 
cousin." 

“ I was thirty-five when you were bom." 

** Why, Auntie Rachel, he might be your uncle," 
the girl remarked cheerfully. 

** Loey," quoth Mr. Roker from the door * to the 
back/ " don t you be forward." 
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“ Well, so he might," insisted Lois, “ he is twenty- 
two years older than her: and you’re only twenty 
older than me, and if you don’t be my uncle it won’t 
be because you’re not old enough." 

Lois was clearly not disposed to accepc reproof 
from an uncle by betrothal at any rate. 

" I should think you would check her,’’ observed 
Mr. Roker to his fiancie. 

That lady smilingly shook her head. 

" To tell the truth," said Hubert, " I'm quite old 
enough to be Miss Heber’s father.” 

“ But you ain’t no relations to her," Mr. Roker 
declared argumentatively. “ Not to her, Mr. Brocas." 
(Hubert’s surname he pronounced " Broke-arze.") 

" I guess Hubert knows it,” Lois suggested coolly. 
Then, turning to her cousin, she askednim if Brocas 
Manor was in London. 

“ No, quite in the country. About ninety miles 
from London. To tell the truth I should hate 
living in London." 

“ I should like it," said Lois with decision. " What 
city is near where you live then ? " 

“ Salisbury. But it is fifteen miles from us.” 

“ Is it big ? " 

“ Not very. It has about twenty-two thousand 
inhabitants." 

Lois looked disappointed. 

“ Fifteen miles away, and only twenty-two 
thousand people in it 1 Why there are thirty-seven 
thousand m Van Buren." 

“ Forty-nine, including Athens," Mr. Roker cor¬ 
rected her. " Athens is counted in now." 

Hubert laughed a little. 

“ Salisbury is not at all like Van Buren," he said. 

“ I should think it must be a good bit smaller," 
Lois remarked rather dismally. 

" All the same, I believe you would admire it. 
It is very ancient and full of beautiful old houses— 
many over five hundred years old." 
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“ I should think they’d want tearing down,” 
opined Mr. Roker sagely. 

It interested Hubert to note that Lois, whose 
own idea might have been to the same effect, did 
not express, or indeed adopt it: that an age of 
five centuries was considered by Hubert as, somehow, 
implying a great attraction, she had instantly 
gathered from his tone : here was clearly an English, 
and new, point of view; and, pretty obstinate as 
Hubert guessed she was apt to be in opinions of 
her own, he perceived that she was singularly ready 
to learn opinions in new regions of taste, so far 
untravelled by her. 

Her own taste, in dress at all events, he saw was 
pretty decided. He could hardly believe that the 
ordinary Van Buren girl dressed like her. They 
might be smart, but he could not imagine their 
hitting on such an adroit combination as hers of 
smartness, and perhaps the extreme of fashion, with 
picturesqueness. To his rather old-fashioned eyes 
her choice and arrangement of colours seemed almost 
daring; but it undeniably suited her and set off 
her own most unusual colouring. 

From what her aunt had said he gathered that 
Lois gave considerable thought to her dress, but 
she had not the slightest appearance of thinking 
of her clothes—nor of herself—at all. She seemed 
as little self-conscious as shy, and was obviously 
much more concerned in herself registering impres¬ 
sions of this new relation than with any impressions 
she might be making upon him. It did not appar¬ 
ently at all occur to her that such impressions of 
his might strongly affect her own future. 

Though un-selfconscious she was as self-absorbed 
as a child, and as uncalculating. The ordinary girl 
of the class in which she had been brought up would 
certainly not have questioned him at once about his 
neighbourhood, and allowed herself to betray 
disappointment, as in doing so she must let him see 
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that the possibility at least of his taking her there 
was in her mind; ingSnue in the accepted sense she 
was not in the least: nevertheless Hubert had 
wit to see that she was as oddly ingenuous as she 
was oddly shrewd. He found, later on, as he came 
to know her, that she was singular in having much 
of a child’s directness, and a child’s simplicity, so 
queerly joined to a precocity of womanhood beyond 
her age that he was for ever being surprised, as he 
became more and more fascinated, by the piquancy 
of the contrast. 

She was too full of contrasts for him to under¬ 
stand them immediately: or for instances of them 
all to appear at once. 

She was sometimes flatly impertinent, sometimes 
obviously rude, and nothing, he saw, would have 
induced her to admit she had been either: she 
judged herself entirely by her intentions, and knew 
she had not meant to offend. But, though she would 
never confess a fault, once she perceived that offence 
had been given, she would try not to make the same 
mistake again : and that because, he soon learned, 
she was never willingly unkind, and impertinence 
and rudeness are unkind. 

She was hungrily eager to learn, though obstin¬ 
ately resolved not to seem in any need of learning. 
She demanded information as insistently as a 
highwayman demands your purse, and, having got 
it, would appear to forget instantly that it had ever 
been yours, and make off with it without thanks or 
acknowledgment. But she never forgot it: once 
in her hands, she never let it go again, and never 
betrayed any recollection of having once not 
possessed it. A thing learned from Hubert himself 
on Monday she would discuss with him on Tuesday 
as if it were from her he was then becoming aware 
of it. 

In talk she was always interesting: her in¬ 
telligence was brilliant and alert; and, though she 
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lived only in a mean, dull, small place her talk was 
never tittle-tattle or gossip; she talked chiefly 
to learn. In argument she was always positive, 
and often intolerably overbearing, apparently unable 
even to suspect that she was then (and then only) 
boring: no submission short of an abject profession 
of conversion to her view, a complete renunciation 
of one's declared opinion, would satisfy her: and 
even that would not silence her: she must thrust 
submission down vour throat, and extract the 
fullest admission of vour having been wrong from 
the beginning, and of her having always been right. 

It was by such tyranny of argument she had made 
Mr. Roker detest her, as Hubert soon saw was the 
case. Given Mr. Roker, dull, self-satisfied, and 
self-important, Hubert could hardly feel surprised. 
Mr. Roker was often wrong: though, of course, 
that made being fiercely contradicted no more 
agreeable to him than when he happened to be right. 

Mr. Roker took an early opportunity of privately 
informing Hubert that Lois was unbearably con¬ 
ceited, and that it was Rachel’s fault for having 
thoroughly spoiled her. 

Hubert found it hard to reply—hard to agree, 
and hard to disagree. Her aunt had spoiled her: 
and Lois, he thought, would by all strangers be de¬ 
clared conceited: yet he did not feel at all sure, 
even then, that she was : in a very short time he had 
entirely satisfied himself that she was not. 

He was himself taken aback in the first days, and 
even weeks, of his knowing the girl, at the things 
she evidently thought allowable to say to him m 
the way of chaff. It amazed him that she should 
not feel that they were unfeeling and unkind : but 
she clearly did not, though how so clever a girl 
could fail to see it passed his comprehension. She 
did see, instantly, that he was taken aback ; but 
that she put down to his being old and behind the 
times, to his being touchy and ridiculous. She 
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knew very well that from the first he was devoted 
to her: it never occurred to her that most men of 
his sort and of his age, in spite of all her charm and 
beauty, would have disliked her and soon fled from ^ 
her. 


CHAPTER X 

Most of the talk during that first meeting between 
Hubert and Lois was confined to him and her. 
She wanted to know about England, especially 
about London, and the most direct way was to ask 
questions. Mr. Brocas answered more questions 
of hers in half an hour than he had been in the habit 
of answering any previous lady of his acquaintance 
in years of intercourse. She was, naturally enough 
and quite undisguisedly, specially eager to hear 
about English social amusements, dances, theatres. 
Court functions, and even country gaieties. 

It was plainly a disappointment to her to learn 
that Hubert had never much affected any of these. 

“ But you used to dance before you grew old ? ” 
she surmised. 

“ Not a great deal more than I did after I grew 
old,” he replied, laughing. “ You see I had a 
special reason for staying at home. For years and 
years back I have had, till quite lately, someone at 
home who needed my presence. As for Court 
functions there was nothing in my postion to call 
for my presence at them, and I did not myself care 
about them.” 

*' Too much sense,” opined Mr. Roker; “we don't 
set much by Kings and Queens in this country, sir.” 

Hubert laughed again and said, 

“ But I am not at all a Republican, Mr. Roker.” 

" I’m a Democrat myself,” Mr. Roker protested. 

" I mean that I do ‘set store ’ by Kings and 
Queens. England would be quite spoiled to me 
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if it were not to be a Monarchy. But I don't care 
to go to Court. I can be loyal without that. I 
must say the loyalty of some smart people seems 
to consist chiefly in an ardent longing to obtain 
invitations to Court functions. Then, Lois, you 
must remember that, though we often went to 
London, for short visits, we never lived there. 
When we were in London, I went to more dances 
because it only necessitated a much shorter absence." 

“ Why ? " asked Lois. 

“ Because in London everybody is dose together: 
in the country much farther apart.” 

Miss Heber asked no questions, though she was 
evidently interested : but sat rocking herself to and 
fro, doing nothing. She would have thought it bad 
manners to go on with her sewing. Mr. Roker 
rocked too, and continued chewing. Presently 
Hubert asked if they would, all three of them, come 
round to the hotel and dine with him. 

“ It’s not much of a place," he confessed, " and 
they dine at six. But I suppose 1 can give you 
something to eat." 

Lois at once said Yes, without consulting her aunt. 
Mr. Roker was evidently going to accept, too. 
So Miss Heber, who thought he would be less in 
Mr. Brocas’s way as a fourth than as a third, also 
accepted. 

“ You’d better go and put on your costume," 
Lois advised her. “ I’ll go as I am.” 

Seeing a telephone in the room Hubert asked if 
he might 'phone for a taxi. 

" Better wait till Miss Heber has her things on," 
Mr. Roker prudently suggested. " If it comes round 
at once there’ll be the waiting at thedoortopay for." 

But Miss Heber declared she would be ready in 
five minutes. 

The dining-room at the Astoria was fairly large, 
and on their arrival was already pretty full of people, 
not guests staying in the house but mostly townfolk 
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come in to dine there. While Hubert was asking 
for a table Lois disappeared. She had caught sight 
of several acquaintances at various tables and gone 
off to greet them. 

“ I should think/’ said Mr. Roker, '* as you’d 
check her, Rachel” 

“ There’s no good. Let Mr. Brocas see for himself 
what her ways are : then, if he don’t like them, he 
can act as he chooses. He’d have to find them all 
out in time, and I should rather he did it here.” 

“ But why shouldn’t she be made to change them 
first ? ” 

“ If anyone changes them it will be Lois herself: 
I could never make her. And she will change 
anything she finds wrong. There’s no one able to 
see better than her.” 

Mr. Roker was plainly not displeased to observe 
that when Hubert rejoined them he looked a little 
surprised not to find Lois, and to have her pointed 
out ‘ as over there talking to a friend,’ the friend 
being a young man at whose table she was sitting, 
chatting eagerly, her elbows on the table. The 
young man was not, to Hubert's ideas, engaging: 
he had no advantages of appearance or manner, 
looked loud, and over familiar, and had an extreme 
air of self-satisfaction. If he seemed to enjoy 
Lois’s company he was clearly delighted with his 
own. Lois had apparently quite forgotten her own 
party for the moment. On their way to their own 
table they passed that at which she was sitting, but 
she did not join them, nor leave it till five or six 
minutes after they had taken their places. Even 
then she had other visits to make: one at a table 
where a girl, overdressed, and common-looking, sat 
with a youth of congenial type, and one at a larger 
table, where a mixed j>arty of five was seated, 
making a good deal of noise. 

Hubert and his party had been a quarter of an 
hour in the room before Lois joined them. 
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" Fancy Tom Figgis being here,” she said, ex¬ 
citedly, to her aunt," I thought he was in New York : 
he was to have stopped till Saturday. Cora Manse 
and Dave Petters are engaged: it was settled up 
to-day at the wedding. Don’t they look it! And 
don’t the others look weddingy at their table, with 
all those lovely flowers ! Jack Masters is standing 
them the dinner—he was bridegroom’s man, you 
know, to-day: and he doesn’t care what he spends 
on flowers. That’s why I like him. He has a box 
for the theatre to-night, and it holds six, and he 
says I must go. We’re allfgoing in his Pearce- 
Arrow.” 

Hubert, though by no means delighted, could not 
help being amused at the girl’s adroitness in thus 
conveying the fact of her having accepted this 
invitation. 

Mr. Roker peered across at his betrothed as if 
urging “ Now you must speak up, and tell her she’s 
not to go off with them, and leave Mr. Brocas, 
when she’s his guest, and it’s his first night here, 
and he come all the way from England to see her.” 

But Miss Heber slightly shook her head and would 
say nothing. That Mr. Brocas was not being very 
well treated she knew quite as well as Roker. She 
was, however, determined to attempt no interference: 
if Lois meant to go she would go, and her aunt had 
no idea of reproving her before a stranger. Besides 
she wanted Mr. Brocas to see the girl as she really 
was. If he did not like her she did not wish him to 
take her far away from herself who loved her. 

For one moment a shade of disappointment 
crossed Hubert's face: disappointment in Lois 
herself, who, he had thought, would have a better 
savoir-faire, and would, he had hoped, have hardly 
delighted in such company, and such an intimacy. 
But the shadow passed instantly—passed while 
Miss Heber and Roker were exchanging glances: 
they did not see it, and Lois had taken care not 
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to see anything of the kind there might be to see. 
She was smiling radiantly across at the noisy party 
at the horticultural table. In any case, Hubert 
would have been too well-bred to display any annoy¬ 
ance he felt before these people, as yet quite strangers. 
And he immediately, too, took himself to task for 
unreasonableness: the fact that Lois possessed 
singular distinction of appearance did not alter the 
fact that her short life had been spent among those 
from whom she could hardly have learned the 
nuances of fine breeding: if these intimate friends 
of hers were to his idea hopelessly objectionable, 
they were not to be supposed objectionable to her. 
People take the society they can get. Probably 
these people would, by Van Buren standards, be 
considered superior to Lois: they were almost 
certainly better off, and able to live more expensively. 
They had youth, good spirits, and very likely good 
temper, on their side. If they did not themselves 
know that they were inferior, why should Lois know ? 

Besides, he conjectured, his own coming on the day 
of this wedding had perhaps prevented her being 
invited to yonder dinner-party: why should it 
also deprive her of her evening at the theatre ? 


CHAPTER XI 

The next day was brilliantly fine, and, for April, hot, 
but not so hot as Miss Heber’s sitting-room when 
Hubert entered it a little after ten o'clock. He 
wondered if all Americans kept their houses at such 
a temperature, and if so how any of them lived to 
grow up. 

Miss Heber received him cordially and like an old 
friend. He had already decided that she was one 
of the pleasantest and most sensible women he had 
ever met. 
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" Lois is not down yet,” she confessed laughing, 
" she is terrible lazy, mornings; and we Americans 
are mostly early risers, too.” Miss Heber's accent 
was fairly strong, but not disagreeable. Her 
niece’s was also unmistakably American, but her 
voice was so pretty that Hubert could not imagine 
anyone disliking it. 

“ I wonder,” he said, “ if you and Lois would care 
to come out with me, when she has had her breakfast. 
I have found a garage where they have some good 
cars.” 

** Lois would. I think I will stop home. I have 
some work to finish, and then, if you would come back 
here to supper, I should have it ready by half-past 
five.” Lois came in while her aunt was speaking. 
She looked, Hubert thought, more fascinating than 
ever. 

” Mr. Brocas wants to take you for an auto ride, 
and I'm asking him to come back here to supper.” 

” Yes, you must come,” the girl declared giving 
him her hand. “ We can go to Swan Lake: ana 
get lunch there.” 

Hubert said he would go and get the car, and come 
back in it to fetch her. When he returned he had an 
armful of beautiful flowers for Lois, and a large box 
of chocolates for her aunt. 

Lois was delighted, but promptly said : " Aunt 
Rachel, we must swop presents till I get back: 
the flowers would wilt if I took them along, but I 
can eat the candy in the auto. There’ll be plenty 
left for you —what a big box ! Hubert has his eyes 
about him, hasn’t he ? He has found out the best 
auto-garage, the best candy-store, and the best 
florist already. Don't you try to fix the flowers, 
Aunt Rachel; I'll do it when we come home.” 

The country near the town was not pretty, but 
after half an hour’s driving it became more attractive. 
The grass fields were brown enough, but there were 
green fields of young crops, and there were low ridges. 
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hills covered with birch through which boulders and 
rocky bluffs showed. The sky was exquisitely blue. 

“ Lois,” Hubert said to her, " I wanted your 
aunt to come, but she wouldn’t; and as we are 
alone we had better talk over things.” 

The girl’s face took on a rather oddly guarded 
expression. He saw at once that she had an habitual 
unwillingness to * talk over things.' 

" It must seem strange to you,” he began, ” to 
have been twenty years in the world and never 
had any notice taken by me of your existence till 
now.” 

" I never thought of it,” she answered in a reserved 
voice. 

" Perhaps you had not heard of my existence 
either.” 

” Of course I knew father had had relations.” 

" But you never thought of them.” 

She made a slight movement of impatience. 

” What was the good of thinking ? ” 

” I don't see where was the harm.” 

” Well,” she retorted petulantly, they never 
seemed to think much of us” 

Hubert explained how very rarely her father had 
written, and how he himself had received no answer 
from him to his own last letter—never known, till 
her aunt had told him so yesterday, that his letter 
had reached his uncle. 

"I'm not complaining: why can't you leave it 
alone ? ” 

" Because neither my mother nor her two children 
were the sort of people to ignore their relations. 
As soon as I got your aunt’s letter I cabled, and 
answered it as well in writing: two weeks later I 
was on my way here. I should have started a 
week earlier onlv that I had to wait for my brother's 
funeral—” 

" I thought you said your mother had only two 
children, and last night you mentioned your sister.” 
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“ My mother was my father's second wife, the 
brother who died the other day was not her son." 

" But his name was Brocas ? " 

" Yes. Sir Godfrey Brocas." 

" Why aren’t you Sir Hubert Brocas ? Aren’t 
lords’ sons all lords ? ” 

Hubert hurriedly tried to explain the intricacies 
of English titles. He wanted to get to more personal 
matters, whereas Lois obviously preferred increasing 
her stock of English knowledge. 

** So much," he said laughing, “ for lords and 
baronets! But, Lois, I want to talk about your 
concerns." 

Again, though she said nothing, she moved her 
head impatiently. 

" You see," he went on, " I did not cross the 
Atlantic just to say * how do you do!' Your 
aunt is going to get married, and you can’t go on 
living by yourself where she and you are living now." 

Lois did not appear convinced of the impossi¬ 
bility : but she made no verbal comment. 

" I don’t believe ’’ Hubert continued, “ that 
you would like living in Mr. Roker’s house." 

“ I should not like living with him.” 

" Exactly. Nor should I." 

They both laughed and Lois said triumphantly, 
"You don't like him!" 

" I don’t mind him : but it is not just that, Lois; 
one has to be straightforward, even if it sounds 
snobbish. Mr. Roker belongs to one sort of people, 
and you and I belong to another. And, besides, I’m 
sure you and he would fight—living in one house." 

" I know who'd get the best of it! " 

" I think I do too: but that would not be very 
comfortable for your aunt." 

" Aunt Rachel! She wouldn’t want him to get 
the best of it. She wouldn’t want him to interfere 
with me." 

“ Well, then, shall we agree that it is of no use 
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thinking of your going to live with them after she 
and he are married ? ” 

Lois seemed much disposed to make no answer 
to this. She was not going to ask “ Where can I 
live then ?” 

“ Your aunt, I fancy,” he went on, " took it for 
granted that a man of my age would be married and 
have children, grown up or nearly grown up—” 

“ Your children might be as old as she is,” Lois 
reminded him ruthlessly. 

" Certainly,” he admitted, laughing, ” only I'm 
not married at all. I’m sorry, for your sake, that 
those children don’t exist.” 

” Why ? ” 

“ Because you could come, if you would, and live 
with them. They would be company for you.” 

" That depends on what they were like.” 

“ Poor things 1 let's hope they would have been 
pleasant.” 

“ I don’t see,” she admitted handsomely, “ why 
they shouldn’t. You're not unpleasant.” 

“ But their mother I She might have been 
awful, and they might all have taken after her.” 

” Only the girls, I should have left them alone, 
and stuck to the boys.” 

Hubert felt so strongly the extreme probability 
of her so behaving that he could only laugh again. 

“ Lucky boys ! ” he said. “ It’s a shame they’re 
not alive. But, as it is, they’re no use to you, you 
see. There are two things I could do—” She 
turned sharply at this suggestion of alternative 
courses and looked anything but pleased. 

“ I could find some home for you over here. I 
know plenty of Americans, and could consult them.” 

" Not about me,” she interrupted with decision. 

“ Very well. The only other thing I can think 
of would be for you to come and live with me—to be 
my adopted daughter.” 

Her brow cleared, and a pleased flush, like a 
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child's, lightened her face. To Hubert it seemed 
very lovely. 

Would you do that ? ” she asked, almost shyly. 

“ Indeed it would make me very happy. But 
could you stand it ? ” 

“ How * stand it ’ ? ” 

“ The dullness of it.” 

But Miss Lois knew herself extremely well, and was 
fully aware that she would never consent to be dull. 

“ I shouldn’t be dull,” she observed with serene 
conviction. 

" Then come and be my daughter, and thank you 
very much.” 

” Why should I be your daughter ? I am your 
cousin already. Isn’t that relation enough ? Tell 
me about Brocas Manor—did that Sir Godfrey, 
your brother, live there too ? ” 

“ Oh no ! He lived in a place five times as big, 
Brocas Castle, with a large property round it.” 

“ Next door ? Mr. Abraham Tark, the head of 
the firm, and Mr. Seth Tark, his brother, live next 
door to each other: but Mr. Abraham’s house 
isn’t five times as big as Mr. Seth's—not twice as big.” 

“ Brocas Castle is more than a hundred miles 
from my house.” 

” And has yours no property to it ? ” 

“ Only eight hundred acres—” 

"Why, there's not four acres between the two 
Mr. Tark’s houses. And at Brocas Castle there are 
more ? ” 

“ About fifteen thousand acres.” 

" Why,” Lois exclaimed, with animation, that’s 
a lot more ground than Van Buren covers.” 

” I suppose so. My brother was a rich man.” 

“ And his son has it all ? ” 

” He left no children. He had a little boy once, 
but he died many years ago.” 

“ Then I carnt understand why you are not 
Sir Hubert.” 
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0 Between Godfrey and me there is another 
brother, Roger, my father’s second son by his first 
wife. He is Sir Roger now.” 

” And he lives now at Brocas Castle ? ” 

" No, because Godfrey left all that property to 
his widow for her life.” 

” But isn’t she very old ? ” 

“ A great deal older than I am. But I don’t 
think she would like much to hear herself called 
very old. She wants you to come to stay with her 
as soon as we get to England, and I have 
to bring you.” 

Hubert laughed to himself at the recollection of 
his sister-in-law’s undertaking to choose Lois’s 
clothes for her. He was not at all certain of her 
approving his young cousin’s style of dress, but 
quite certain that Lois would not be very submissive 
to guidance on that subject from Lady Brocas. 

All the same she evidently liked the idea of going 
to Brocas Castle. 

” I ought to wear black there,” she remarked, 
** if her husband is just dead, and he was your 
brother.” 

” I'm glad you thought of it. Perhaps you have 
no mourning: I had better give you some money 
to get what you need.” 

Lois turned her charming face to him, with a very 
pretty air of surprise. 

” Of course I must,” he said. " As I am to be 
your adopted father you must look to me for all 
those things. The best way will be to arrange a 
certain allowance, so as to save you the trouble of 
asking every time you want something. But the 
things you want at once—like these for going to 
Brocas Castle—you had better get in New York.” 

This idea also gave obvious satisfaction to the girl. 

I know a fellow,” she remarked, “ in one of the 
biggest places for ladies’ things in New York City : 
we’re pals. Ricky Blore his name is.” 
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CHAPTER XII 

As it was now settled that Miss Heber and Mr. 
Roker were to be married in three weeks, it was also 
arranged that Hubert and Lois should leave Van 
Buren, on their way to England, on the afternoon of 
the very day of the wedding: the prospective 
bridegroom giving his warm approval to this 
decision. 

Meanwhile Hubert proposed that he and Lois 
should go at once to New York for a week to enable 
her to order such clothes as she wanted: and the 
plan was highly satisfactory to the young lady, 
she loved shopping, and foresaw the possibility of 
combining a good deal of theatre-going with that 
pleasing business. 

On the day but one, therefore, after Hubert's 
arrival at Van Buren he found himself again in the 
train, but not now alone. The one companion he 
had expected would have made the journey delight¬ 
ful, but he had two. As the train was beginning to 
move a young man clutching two " grips " was seen 
hurrying past the windows. 

Lois leapt from her seat and hastened to the door. 

"Here, I am. Rube,” shecalled out," just in time.” 

She re-entered the carriage with the young man, 
whom she introduced as Mr. Crocker. He was 
apparently about five-and-twenty, and looked 
prosperous. Perhaps Hubert could hardly be ex¬ 
pected to find him instantly so attractive as Lois 
evidently considered him. 

" Well, I nearly missed it, Lois,” he observed, as 
soon as he had assured her cousin he was glad to 
meet him, and crunched his hand. 

" I thought you had missed it. Have you got 
your reservation from Newhaven ? ” It was obvious 
that the addition of this third to their party had been 
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foreseen and desired by Lois. There was no vacant 
seat immediately adjoining theirs : the nearest was 
not very near, half a dozen rows behind. Mr. 
Crocker, having deposited his " grips ” there, im¬ 
mediately rejoined Lois, and began to explain how 
he had been detained till the last moment. 

“ I think you and I," said Hubert, " had better 
change places.’* 

As Mr. Crocker seemed to think it an excellent 
arrangement, and Lois offered no sort of protest, 
the exchange was made. From his new place 
Hubert had a good view of the two young people, 
who gave themselves up to complete enjoyment of 
their tHe-d-tete. His own enjoyment was some¬ 
what impeded by a bony sort of bag that his neigh¬ 
bour, an elderly lady of a large make, planted 
between herself and him. 

At Newhaven, on this occasion, there was no long 
wait; the New York express arriving in less than 
quarter of an hour. On that train Hubert and 
Lois had “ Pullman Reservations " and it appeared 
that Mr. Crocker had also, the number of ms chair 
being 16, while theirs were 16 and 17 ; so they had 
still the advantage of his company. Beyond asking 
Mr. Brocas how he liked America, and in what 
part of London he lived, whether he knew a friend 
of his by the name of Puckerston who resided there, 
and how long he intended remaining in the United 
States, Mr. Crocker favoured Hubert with but 
little of his conversation. Lois had nothing to say 
to her cousin that she wanted to say before her 
friend. So the two young people talked almost 
entirely to one another. 

On arrival at New York they had to part, but not 
without reiterated assurances on Mr. Crocker’s part 
to Lois that he would “ phone her,” and equally 
insistent monitions on hers that he would not forget. 

“ He is," she remarked to Hubert, as soon as they 
were alone, " a great friend of mine." 
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" An old friend, I suppose ? ” 

“ Oh yes! We met at a dance on New Year’s 
Day. We made friends at once. He is on the stage, 
and his company is playing in New York now; 
it was his sister whose wedding I was at day before 
yesterday. Was not it luck his getting away for 
two nights ? ” 

To Hubert his having been able to do so hardly 
important position in his company, 
they scarcely ever did get off,” he 

admitted. 

“ Well, Rube mostly gets what he wants—he is 
that sort. Of course he doesn’t call himself Rube 
Crocker on the stage: his stage-name is Gus 
Delville. He is going to send tickets for his theatre 
for to-night or to-morrow night.” 

** I thought of taking you to see Mrs. Fisk to-night,” 
Hubert confessed, with a disappointment he 
allowed to appear: for he would rather she should 
be aware of some disappointment on his part than 
that she should understand how very little he 
regarded Mr. ‘ Gus Delville ’ as a fortunate acquain¬ 
tance for her. 

“ Well we can go and see Mrs. Fisk another 
night,” Lois explained cheerfully. “ It wouldn’t 
do to miss her.” 

By this time they were in the taxi and on their 
way to the St. Regis Hotel. 


CHAPTER XIII 

They had hardly entered the hall of the hotel before 
Hubert was greeted almost with acclamation by an 
American lady and gentleman whom he had known 
quite well in Rome some years before. They were 
really delighted to see him, and his pleasure in 
meeting them again was equally great. 
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" Are you staying here ? So are we. We came 
up from Washington only yesterday. How splendid 
to find you here I " 

Hubert expressed his own cordial pleasure and 
introduced Lois. 

0 Mrs. Graham, this is my cousin, Lois Sumner, 
who is also my ward. You never knew I had an 
American cousin, did you ? ” 

Mr. and Mrs. Graham were still well under forty, 
they were good-looking, and had the unmistakable 
air of being people of some importance, besides 
being genial and lively in manner. Lois promptly 
gave them her approval as decidedly desirable 
acquaintances. Their greeting of herself was friendly 
ana cordial: Mr. Graham gave the impression of 
thinking Mr. Brocas fortunate in the possession of 
so attractive a ward and cousin: and his wife's 
dress accorded so thoroughly with the gprl’s ideas 
as to go far, of itself, in conciliating her immediate 
good opinion. At this period of her life Lois was 
ready to concede almost eveiy excellence to a per¬ 
fectly dressed woman. To Hubert, indeed, one of 
her most engaging characteristics was her readiness 
to think everybody charming: the instances he 
had already seen were, of course, not numerous: 
and in some of them he was far from sharing her 
opinion: but that did not prevent his admiring 
the disposition which occasioned such kindly mis¬ 
takes. 

While Mr. Brocas was “ registering " at the re¬ 
ception-bureau, Mr. and Mrs. Graham chatted with 
Lois. On his rejoining them they invited her and 
her guardian to luncheon, and it was evident that 
Lois meant him to accept. 

“ Our rooms,” he said, after doing so, “ are up 
in the sky, on the seventh floor. I suppose we had 
better go and take possession. Thai Lois has some 
shopping to do—in fact, that is what we are here for ” 

“ Very well, but come down afterwards for a 
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moment to see where we are. I have promised to 
give Miss Sumner some addresses.” 

Between Hubert’s room and Lois's there was a 
pretty little drawing-room. 

“ It will look all right,” she remarked with satis¬ 
faction, ” with plenty of flowers. Rube is pretty 
sure to send me some. I hope we shan’t be out 
when he ’phones.” 

" Perhaps,” Hubert hinted, “ we need not depend 
on his sending you flowers. We can get some 
ourselves.” 

“ All the better,” she replied with unabated 
satisfaction, " I like stacks of them.” 

Their American friends had very much larger 
and more sumptuous rooms on the first floor. 
Lois counted it to them for righteousness that they 
were clearly people of very ample means. 

When she and Hubert were out in the street she 
remarked this: 

“ The Grahams are very rich, aren’t they ? ” 

u I don’t know in the least,” he responded with 
complete indifference. “ I suppose they are very 
well off.” 

" But you have known them a long time ? ” 

” Oh yes : in the way one does know friends one 
makes abroad. My sister and I knew them in Rome, 
and we saw a good deal of them. They are really 
charming people.” He paused a moment and then 
added: 

" I daresay they are rich: at all events rich 
compared with us l But they could very easily 
be that. This trip to America is a sort of unique 
adventure for me: if I were coming often to New 
York, I’m afraid there would be no Hotel St. Regis 
for us.” 

He laughed a little in saying this, which he felt 
it a point of honesty to say, lest Lois should think 
him a wealthy person and be inevitably disappointed. 

Mr. Crocker was better than his word. He called, 
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and his visit took place while Hubert and Lois were 
lunching with the Grahams. Instead of sending in 
a card he presented himself in person. 

Lois introduced him to her host and hostess, 
whom he greeted with extreme urbanity. He had 
counted on lunching with Lois and her guardian, 
but was quite prepared to accept an invitation to 
lunch witn the Grahams instead : it was, however, 
not hinted at. Mrs. Graham was hospitality itself, 
but Mr. Crocker struck her as objectionable. 

“ Well, Lois," he said, " it’s all right about the 
tickets. It was too late to get a box, or seats in a 
box. But they are in the best position in the stalls. 
To-night—at 8.15. I was lucky to get them for 
to-night.” 

While speaking he leant over the back of her 
chair, with his mouth almost in her ear. 

Mrs. Graham chatted imperturbably with Mr. 
Brocas about Roman days. 

As it happened, before they had all come down to 
luncheon, up in her drawing-room she had told her 
guests that her husband and she had a box for that 
night to see Ethel Barrymore, and invited them to 
share it. And Lois had instantly accepted, quite 
unconditionally. Mrs. Graham, in spite of her 
conversation with Hubert, was now listening with 
some curiosity as to how the young lady would 
settle her engagements. 

" I wish,” she heard Lois say with perfect uncon¬ 
cern, ” you would change the tickets for to-morrow 
night. To-night I am going to see Ethel Barrymore 
with Mr. and Mrs. Graham.” Mr. Gus Delville 
got a little red, and straightened himself up. 

“ I don’t suppose I can,” he declared pretty 
grimly. 

" You can’t if you don't try,” Lois remarked quite 
unmoved. " But you will try ; see if you don’t.” 

Mr. Crocker was too sulky to yield at once: but 
Lois was not mistaken in her calm conviction that 
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he would yield. He departed with a (still sulky) 
undertaking to do his best. 

“ I’m glad we are not to lose the pleasure of your 
company to-night,” said Mrs. Graham, as soon as 
he was gone, “ though I hope,” she added with 
radiant sweetness, “ we should have been pretty 
enough behaved not to have shown our little tempers 
if you had thrown us over.” 

Her husband shot at her a glance of quick surprise 
at her (quite unusual) audacity: but she slightly raised 
one eyebrow, her equivalent for a shrug, and seemed 
to assure him that she knew what she was about. 

“ Nobody,” Lois remarked imperturbably, " takes 
any notice of his little tempers.' 

r ‘ I’m sure,” said Mrs. Graham, pointedly address¬ 
ing her very unrepentant apology to Mr. Brocas 
instead of Lois, “ you must have thought me very 
inhospitable in not inviting your friend to luncheon. 
But five, at a table for four, is crowdy, and I thought 
he would feel so awkward beginning when we were 
nearly finished.” 

Hubert was amused and accepted her excuses 
de bonne grace. 

“ Have you known him,” she artlessly enquired, 
“ very long ? It would be dreadful to have sent 
hungry and angry away your oldest friend.” 

”1 have known him,” Hubert answered, “ for 
about four hours.” 

Later on, when they were alone, Mr. Graham 
asked his wife what she had been “ playing at.” 

“ I was, of course, sure that that third-rate actor 
was not any friend of Mr. Brocas. English people 
do sometimes make mistakes about Americans, 
but Mr. Brocas would never make such a mistake 
as that. He never could fancy that loud, pushful 
creature, a gentleman, of any nationality. And I 
intend before I have done to let Miss Lois see that 
he is impossible for her too. That’s what I was 
playing at. Pure benevolence ! ” 
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“ I doubt if she will let you or anyone decide her 
intimacies for her. She is a young person with a 
pretty decided will of her own.” 

" Quite so. She had decided to go to the theatre 
to-night and to-morrow night. And no doubt die 
will go. But I also surmise that she has plenty of 
social ambition, and in that I applaud her. It 
only means a choice of the best company instead 
of the worst. I may help her to realize that it 
must be a choice.” 

Mr. Graham laughed. 

** In other words that people she would like to 
know well would be delighted to know her well, but 
not so open to friendship with Mr. Crocker’s friends.” 

“ That's it, Alfred. She won’t take long to under¬ 
stand it: she is immensely clever.” 

“ And singularly pretty.” 

“ Yes, singularly : more than just pretty. She 
is the most unusual girl I have seen.” 

” Do you think she can't see that Mr. Crocker is 
terrible ? ” 

“ It doesn’t suit her to see. She wants to go to 
the theatre with him.” 

Hubert had understood her much better. Mrs. 
Graham was right enough in guessing that Lois, 
once offered a pleasure, would be very reluctant to 
abstain from it because it came to her from a source 
in itself undesirable : but the real truth went much 
beyond that. She could not see that anyone she 
liked was objectionable, and she was at present 
quite ready to like anyone who liked her. She was 
friendly by disposition. And after all, though she 
had made some queer friends, and was fond of them, 
it had done her no harm. Some of them flirted with 
her unrestrainedly, and unrestrained by herself, 
and I daresay she would have thought them ex¬ 
tremely stupid not to flirt with her; she knew, 
however, particularly well how far she intended to 
let them go. 
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Her flirtations might be destined to cause Hubert 
plenty of annoyance and trouble: but he never 
from the beginning to the end suspected her; and 
that, not because he was merely a blind, self- 
deceived and doating admirer, but because he saw 
far more clearly than commonly happens to one 
who has himself to suffer for another person’s 
imprudences. 


CHAPTER XIV 

The intimacy with the Grahams developed very 
rapidly, and brought Lois many pleasures. They 
introduced her to their friends, and she received 
invitations to dances, and parties of all sorts. She 
danced extremely well, and revelled in it, and Hubert 
was proud of her succls : for she was admired 
everywhere. What she liked best was a dance 
following on a theatre engagement: and she 
semed incapable of fatigue, for the theatre engage¬ 
ment itself might have been preceded by a dinner 
party, a luncheon party, and a somewhat strenuous 
round of shopping in the morning. 

Hubert shared all these amusements though he 
was by no means incapable of fatigue, and laughed 
at himself for inviting it. It is true he did not 
accompany Lois to all the dances, nor did he dance 
when he did attend them. But many years of 
early and regular hours had unfitted him for staying 
up half the night. Sometimes, when a clock 
striking would notify one of the small hours, it would 
come to his memory that not for gay pleasure had 
he ever used to keep such vigil, but to sit by a dying 
bed to soothe pain, or to try to abridge the dragging 
night for a beloved, sleepless sufferer. 

Lois was always best content when he accompanied 
her, but, when he did not, she was less pleased to 
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find him sitting up in their little drawing-room on 
her return, and chafed at it as a bUise. 

“ What's the sense," she would demand very 
reasonably, “ in sitting up all alone, and tiring 
yourself for nothing ? ,v 

“ There’s no sense in it," he would admit laughing, 
" any more than in half our pleasures." 

Their original week in New York was extended 
nearly to a fortnight in consequence of Lois’s many 
invitations and engagements: and not all of the 
latter were with the new friends the Grahams had 
given her. One night when she had been to a dance 
without Hubert her return was rather specially 
late, and she immediately explained it. 

" Mr Vandersteyn brought me home," she said, 
** but he had to take his sister home, too, so they 
just dropped me at the door and went off. Who 
should come by but Rubie Crocker, and I asked him 
why he wasn’t in bed like a good boy; and he said 
why wasn't I ? But as I wasn't he said we had 
better go and get some supper at a place he knows, 
and we went. It wasn’t quite ‘ round the comer ’ 
as he pretended : but he said he had not mentioned 
which comer. Anyway, the supper was good, and 
I was as hungry as a lion. It was a lovely dance, 
and lots of people scolded me for not making you 
come. There were oodles of old things for you to 
talk to, and you might just as well have been talking 
to them about Shakespeare and the French Revolu¬ 
tion as reading about them here." 

" Mrs. Custis-Smelter didn't ask me ! " 

" What does that matter ? Rubie Crocker asked 
me to go with him to a dance to-morrow night: and 
I easily can, as we are only dining with the Burnetts, 
and can get away before eleven. He will come and 
fetch me." 

" Do you mean from the Burnetts ? " 

" Yes, why not ? " 

He could hardly tell her that the Burnetts would 
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think it an impertinence to have their house made a 
rendezvous. Their acquaintance with himself and 
Lois was recent and slight, and they were old- 
fashioned ceremonious people. 

“ Lois, it would not do,” he said, “ they are 
regular Puritans, and Mrs. Burnett would as soon 
have a leper in her house as an actor. And we scarce¬ 
ly know them.” 

“ We know them well enough to dine with them. 
As for Puritans, Rubie Crocker’s father was a 
minister—” 

“If it were his father it would be a little better. 
But, really, Lois, Mr Crocker can't fetch you from 
the Burnetts’ house: do take my word for it. If 
you must go to this dance with him, let him come 
here for you. We can be back here by half-past 
ten.” 


“ What a fuss! Of course, I am going to the 
dance.” 

But she went at once to the telephone and called 
up Mr. Crocker, with whom she proceeded to have 
an animated conversation. He was, it appeared, 
half in his pyjamas and half out. 

“ It’s all right,” she explained amicably when her 
talk was ended, “ he will come here for me at eleven.” 

She had been cross enough at Hubert’s objection 
to her original plan : but her crossness never lasted 
many minutes. 

“ Am I invited to this dance ? ” Hubert enquired 
casually. 

" You / Goodness, no I It wouldn't suit you 
at all. It is a theatrical affair.” 

“ But it suits you.” 

“ I’m different! ” 

“ Yes. You’re a young girl, and I'm an old man. 
On the whole I fancy it would be better of the two 
for me than for you.” 

“ Well, I don’tpggpgi&Ptyld be bored and I 

shan’t-" of 
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" Perhaps I should. But it would be better you 
had someone you know with you.” 

” So I shall. I know Rubie very well, and he is 
one of the hosts.” 

“ Look here, Lois : you are making a mistake in 
going. But I have no authority over you. If I 
were your real father I should not let you go. As 
it is I will ask you a favour. ...” 

“ Well ? ” 

” Do not tell any friends of ours you are going, 
or that you have gone.” 

“ Oh dear I Another fuss.” 

She gave no promise then, or afterwards, but she 
did tell no one of this engagement. As it turned out 
Mr. Crocker did fetch her from Mrs. Burnett's house. 

Just as Hubert, with his eyes on the clock upon 
the chimney-piece, was thinking it was time to go, 
Mrs. Burnett who had been talking music for the 
last half-hour invited her son, a funereal-looking 
youth, to sing, and he gave the company “ Nazareth." 
He had barely disposed of the shepherds when the 
door was flung open and a footman announced: 

“ Mr. Reuben Crocker for Miss Sumner.” 

Hubert would have enjoyed the tableau had it 
not concerned him personally. The footman, he 
perceived, enjoyed it thoroughly. The vocalist 
ceased abruptly on a very low note, and flushed 
angrily. His mother seemed to grow fatter, and 
glared through her rectangular lorgnettes: her 
husband glanced at her with obvious trepidation. 
Their guests, the most intimate of whom would 
never have called at such an hour, maintained the 
silence imposed by the music. 

Lois, though fully conscious now that Hubert 
had been right, and cross with Mr. Crocker for 
transgressing her orders, betrayed neither annoyance 
nor embarrassment. Her bright colour became no 
brighter, and her smile was entirely cheerful, as she 
rose from her place, as Hubert rose from his. 
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** Our friend, Mr. Crocker," he explained to their 
hostess, whose seat was next his own, “ had an 
appointment with us, and we should have been at 
home to keep it. Our unpunctuality has interrupted 
your son’s beautiful singing unpardonably.” 

He held out his hand m farewell, and Lois, who 
was not unwilling to punish Mr. Crocker, followed 
her guardian’s lead. 

Mrs. Burnett’s farewells were frosty, her husband’s 
timid. Their son stood, like Pharaoh’s daughter, 
to view afar off. Crocker, just inside the door, 
was softly smacking his own back with a shut 
opera-hat. At the mention of his name Hubert 
had half-turned towards him, and Mrs. Burnett 
had made some slight feint of inclining her head 
in his direction, but it was really at William Penn, 
in terra cotta, that her frigid bow was directed. 

" I wasn’t on," explained Crocker, " in the 
third act. So I pushed off and came on for you here, 
Lois." 

Mrs. Burnett’s countenance fell many degrees 
below zero, at this information, and her husband 
shook in his immense shoes. Their son adjusted 
his tie and fell to discussing Gounod with the ad¬ 
joining lady, who wanted to watch his parents, and 
answered at random. A worldly aunt assured her 
neighbour that she had never before been amused 
in that room. 

“ Must you go ? " quoth Mr. Burnett to Hubert, 
and piloted him, his ward, and their illicit friend 
to the door, once outside of which he breathed 
much more freely. 

“ Mr. Brocas," observed that gentleman’s late 
hostess, pregnantly, when the door was closed 
again, “ is English.” 

With which pithy explanation and excuse she 
dismissed the subject and commanded her son to 
proceed with “ Nazareth." 
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CHAPTER XV 

When Lois returned from her dance she refrained 
from scolding Hubert for sitting up, and announced 
herself as being tired. 

" I did not expect you/' he confessed, “ for some 
time yet.” 

" I came away early. It will go on for hours 
yet.” 

He abstained from asking why she had come 
away, and for a moment she said no more. Then : 

“ Some of the women were pretty awful. The 
men were all right, most of them. But I just cut 
some dances and came home. Why did you let 
Mr. Burnett think Rubie Crocker had an appoint¬ 
ment as much with you as with me ? ” 

“ I thought it better.” 

" For you or for me ? ” 

He would not answer this question: and he saw 
that it needed no answer. She knew: 

“ Well,” she said presently, " you were right and 
I was wrong, if that's any comfort to you. Right 
about the dance : and right about not letting Rubie 
Crocker come to the Burnetts' for me.” 

" It's no comfort whatever to me.” 

He was only sorry for her. She was, what he 
had never seen her, depressed. He did not know 
that it was simply the first time in her life she had 
ever humbly admitted herself to have been wrong. 
And it marked the beginning of a singular change : 
the dawn of a reliance on another person's judg¬ 
ment. 

” The dance was spoilt,” she said in a tone of 
disgust, " by cocktails. Some of the women were 
at them quite as often as the men. The actresses 
were the best of the women there.” 

“ Lois, my dear child,” he said after a little 
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thoughtful silence “ I think you ought to be savage 
with me for letting you go.'* 

“No. I should have gone no matter what you 
had said. It would have made me quarrel if you 
had tried to put the screw on. 4 photographer 
came in and took a flashlight group of us all. I 
suppose it will be in some of the papers. I don't 
think, though, anyone would recognize me ” She 
laughed grimly and added “ I made this face.*' 

The grimace she put on made Hubert laugh, and 
his laughing pleased her. 

“ I milst say you are rather good '* she declared, 
and stooping down over the back of his chair she 
kissed the top of his head. 

“ And you're not a bit bald either,'* she admitted 
handsomely. “ Good night.’’ 

And off she went to her own room. 

For a while Hubert sat on alone, thinking . He 
blamed himself severely for having let her go to 
that dance; yet he knew her to be right in saying 
that nothing he could have said would have made 
her give it up: opposition would only have turned 
her against him, and his sole chance of becoming 
really useful to her depended on there being no feud 
between them. He had strong forebodings that 
her wilfulness and obstinacy would, joined to 
her ignorance of the world, that she imagined she 
knew much better than himself, lead her into 
troubles. He was shrewd enough to perceive very 
dearly that her ground was that he was an old man 
who never had known even the world of his own 
day, and that there was a new world of which he 
had no understanding at all. It was not simply 
love of his opinion that made him sorry for this: 
her line was wrong, and, if she stuck to it, would 
bring trouble on her—it was for that he cared. He 
knew quite well the world to which he belonged, 
and to which he saw that she intended also to belong, 
and it had not changed so essentially as she imagined. 
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Moreover he could not bear the idea of her be¬ 
coming mixed up with people unworthy of her 
friendship, or even acquaintance, and was sure that 
they would be less easy to discard than she suspected. 


CHAPTER XVI 

Lois seemed, in the morning, to have simply for¬ 
gotten her depression and had all her habitual 
cheerful radiance. Had Hubert expressed any 
hope that she was recovered from her fatigue and 
low spirits she would have been instantly annoyed : 
but he made no such mistake, and did not allude 
in any way to the dance or the dinner party before 
it. 

She went out shopping almost at once, and he 
went down to the hotel reading-room. All sorts 
of newspapers lay on the tables, and Mr. Graham 
was standing at one of them looking at a picture- 
paper. As Hubert gave him Good Morning he drew 
another paper over the one he had been examining. 
In returning the greeting, Mr. Brocas detected a 
slight trace of embarrassment or preoccupation in 
his manner. 

Mr. Graham did not stay long in the room and 
Hubert immediately left the seat he had taken and 
went to the table where lay the paper whose perusal 
by his friend he had interrupted. The ample bulk 
of a great daily still covered it: when uncovered 
it proved to contain several pictures of the dance 
Lois had attended : one was a large group, and 
beside it were two or three smaller pictures. In 
the group Lois was quite indistinguishable: but 
one of the smaller pictures, each of which comprised 
only two figures, showed an excellent portrait of 
her with her partner for the moment, and beneath 
were the names “ Miss Lois Sumner and Mr. Alfred 
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Garth." All the pictures had a common heading, 
“ The Solfanelli Company’s Dance." Hubert felt 
himself flushing with annoyance, and something 
deeper than annoyance. His heart often worried 
him, and now it gave a slow, heavy thump, and a 
disagreeable chill seemed to creep over him. Like 
many people of his sort he was a prey to instincts, 
and an instant foreboding of trouble to come seized 
upon him. 

Even here in the hotel, where they had been for 
more than a week, there must be plenty of people 
who already knew Lois by sight and by name. 
At all events he would try to prevent their seeing 
that picture. He took possession of the paper, and 
of another larger one, and carried both to a huge 
divan. No one was taking any notice of him, and 
it was quite easy to roll up the picture paper, which 
was not unduly large, and stuff it down between the 
seat of the divan and its back. Then he strolled 
about to the other tables, turning over the papers 
on them, but nowhere was there another copy of the 
Daily Pictures : and no one had another copy in 
his hands. 

All this took some little time, and, just as he 
completed his search, he saw Mr. Graham return 
and go straight to the table at which Hubert had 
found him and begin sedulously, though with 
seeming carelessness, to turn over the papers upon 
it. 

Hubert at once crossed the room to him and said 
quietly: 

“ It isn’t there. I have taken it away." 

The American gentleman blushed and seemed 
discomposed. 

“ I was going to take it away," he said simply. 

He had been to his wife and it had been their 
united opinion that he should do this. 

“ I hope," he added, “ you do not think me 
interfering: but I happen to know more of Mr. 
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Alfred Garth than you or Lois are likely to do. He 
is an Englishman but has been here some time, 
and his reputation is bad. He used to be received 
by people of standing, but is no longer received. 
No girl of your cousin’s class could have the chance 
of meeting him, much less of dancing with him, in 
any place she would be likely to go to.” 

“ Thank you, my dear Graham, for telling me. 
I am to blame. Of course 1 ought not to have 
taken her.” 

Hubert had never told a lie for his own sake : but 
he told this one sturdily for hers. Half an hour 
later he went out, and presently met Lois herself, 
armed with a parcel of which he relieved her. She 
was particularly radiant, and did not in the least 
notice that he was depressed. 

“ I want you ” she said, " to look at the jade 
things in this shop—aren’t they lovely ? ” 

Just as he was obeying her and turning to the 
shop window, he saw Mr. Alfred Garth approaching. 
He was exactly like his portrait, about thirty-four 
years old, and with undeniable pretensions to 
good looks; his figure also was good, and, whatever 
his character might be, he was evidently a gentle¬ 
man by birth. 

As a lady with a parasol over her head was looking 
into the shop window and standing close to Lois 
on the girl’s right, and as Hubert himself was close 
to her upon the left, he hoped Mr. Garth would pass 
by without recognizing her. She might, however, 
turn at any moment and see him near her. 

“ Lois,” Hubert begged her, in a low voice, 
stooping as if to look at the jade ornaments, " I 
want you to oblige me very much—in a serious 
matter. A man is coming <mite near us whom I 
beg you not to speak to. if he speaks to you, 
either take no notice at all, or bow without speaking.” 

“ A man, what man ? ” she replied, in a voice 
much less low. 
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“ Mr. Alfred Garth." 

" Mr. Garth ! Of course I must speak to him—I 
danced half the dances with him last night." 

And she straightened herself, looked round, and 
found Mr. Garth behind her. He had already 
recognized her. 

" Good morning. Miss Sumner,” he said, raising 
his hat and holding out a hand: “ What luck meeting 
you. How do you like our portraits ? " 

" Our portraits! What portraits ? " 

“ In the Daily Pictures. They are the only 
decent ones of the lot: the others are simply libels. 
Yours is excellent. I have the page . . . .” 

Mr. Garth proceeded to draw out of his pocket 
a stout pocket-book, in which was the folded page. 
The lady with the parasol was still there, much 
interested ; she feigned to be admiring the contents 
of the shop window, but kept a chameleon eye on 
the tableau at her side. She knew it was a tableau. 
Not very young, not very attractive, she was of 
very good position, though poor enough to be 
extremely glad to earn half her living as a journalist. 
She had a natural eye for “ situations." It struck 
her as odd that the young lady did not notice how 
markedly unwell the elderly gentleman with her 
was looking. She was not an ill-natured peison, 
and was quite sorry for the elderly gentleman. Her 
ears were as sharp as her eyes, and she was fully 
aware that the young lady had bem earnestly 
entreated not to converse with the gentleman called 
Mr. Alfred Garth: but the young lady it appeared 
had danced half the night with Mr. Garth. 

" Obstinate and a bit selfish, in spite of her beauty," 
thought the journalist lady. She was racking her 
memory to “place” Mr. Garth: the name was not 
new to her: what had she heard about him ? 
Nothing to his credit die was pretty sure. Just as 
he unfolded the page from the picture-paper she 
turned as if to go away, saw the portraits, and the 
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heading very plainly, but had no time then to see 
the names under them, for her glance and attention 
were arrested by the elderly gentleman. 

" Madam," she exclaimed hurriedly, “ excuse 
me, but I think your father is going to faint." 


CHAPTER XVII 

Lois turned sharply and looked at Hubert. His 
face was indeed horribly pale, and it had a more 
ghastly effect because his colour was ordinarily 
rather high ; his lips were now almost black. 

“ Get a taxi at once," she said to Mr. Garth, who 
to do him justice hastened to obey, and was lucky 
enough to get one almost instantly. 

“ Are you ill, Hubert ? " she asked with a sincere 
kindliness that would have earned her a wanner 
approval from the little journalist had that lady 
been less preoccupied by the mysterious “ Hubert/’ 

“ What," the girl added “ is the matter ? " 

“ I suppose I am faint. I never felt the same 
before. But I should be glad to go home." 

** All right—here's a taxi. Come at once.” Lois 
hurried him into it, and scarcely remembered to 
thank Mr. Garth : though she gave him the address, 
" Hotel St. Regis," of which he made a note. 

Though the distance was very short, Hubert was 
better before they got home. On the way neither 
had spoken. 

Up in their own sitting-room Lois asked him again 
what was the matter. 

“ I have a bothersome heart—my sister had, too. 
It doesn’t often worry me. It was never quite so 
tiresome as this before." 

“ You have been sitting up too late—I told you 
not to." 

Hubert did not contradict her : it amused him a 
little, and somehow touched him a little, that she 
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should be so ingenious in making it out his own 
fault. 

“ Have you any brandy ? ” she enquired. 

“ No." 

“ Then I’ll 'phone down for some." 

She did so, and then came and stood by him as he 
sat. She had never seen anyone nearly faint, and 
it had frightened her. 

“ Hubert," she said gently, " I really had to speak 
to * Mr. Garth.’ Why did you ask me to cut him ? ’’ 

“ Because I hoped whatever acquaintance with 
him you began last night would at all events go no 
farther. I know more of him than you do." 

Lois bristled up. 

“ You seem to," she retorted fiercely, “ as you 
don’t seem to know his real name. ‘ Alfred Garth ’ 
is only a stage name. He is the son of an English 
lord, and his real name is the Honourable Perdval 
Chevronel. But the fact is you fall foul of all my 
friends, one by one. As soon as I like anyone it 
turns out you don’t approve of them : and because 
they don’t suit you I must cut them." 

Hubert was cruelly hurt by this accusation, but 
before he could reply the telephone bell rang and 
Lois went to attend to it. 

“ Is that you, Mr. Brocas ? " came through in 
Mrs. Graham's voice. 

" No. It is Lois. Good morning." 

“ Oh! Good morning. I am so sorry, but I 
can’t take you to the MaJhams this afternoon." 

" I hope you’re not ill." 

“ A bit out of sorts." 

“ I am sorry. It would have been so much nicer 
going with you” 

A moment’s pause and then: 

“ I’m afraid vou can’t go without me : I'm sorry, 
but it is out of the question. Good bye ! ’’ 

Lois came across the room with a slightly thought¬ 
ful air. 
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“ Mrs. Graham can’t take me to the Malhama: 
she is not well. What a nuisance. I hardly got 
a word with Mrs. Malham when she lunched with the 
Grahams here, and they’re giving a dance, and 1 
wanted her to ask me. But she asked us both to 
tea: I can’t see why I can’t go alone.” 

Of course, all Lois had said at the telephone 
Hubert had plainly heard, though he could hear 
nothing said by Mrs. Graham. He knew she had 
proposed to go alone: and Mrs. Graham had 
evidently said it was not feasible. 

“ I’m afraid,” he said, “ you must take Mrs. 
Graham’s word for it.” 

Lois looked unconvinced. 

” Look here, Lois,” he pleaded, “I am sure you 
must take her word for it. Shall I ask her why she 
says so ? ” 

He dreaded that she might, if left to herself, 
decide to go without Mrs. Graham in spite of that 
lady. 

,T I don’t suppose she has any reason. You can 
ask her if you like.” 

Meanwhile the brandy had been sent up, and 
Hubert had drunk a little of it, and it had done him 
some good. 

“ Very well. I will go down to her,” he said. 

” Why not speak to her on the ’phone? If you 
are not well, it would be better than going down to 
the first floor.” 

She could be very tyrannical and was determined 
to carry this point. She held the mouthpiece of the 
telephone out to him, and made him come to it, 
without herself moving away. When he had " got ” 
Mrs. Graham he put his question. Her voice was 
resonant and clear, and Lois, whose ears were the 
sharpest Hubert had ever known, heard her replies 
very clearly. 

‘‘ My dear Mr. Brocas—I was forbidden to bring 
her. She must not go without me.” 
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Hubert felt himself turning sick. 

" Forbidden! ” 


79 


“ Yes, by Mrs. Malham herself. She is very 
pleasant but as rigid as a rock. Her husband saw 
the Daily Pictures down town and he is more rigid 
than she is. He 'phoned up and forbade her to have 
Lois. She called me up and explained. She says 
it is impossible to receive a girl, and introduce her 
to her own girls, who attends such dances : I know 
her well, and she won't change; Mr. Brocas, you 
will understand that I hate saying all this: but 
for the present Lois would do better out of New 
York. Why, oh why did you take her to that place ? 
—if you had asked Bill or me we could have warned 
you/' 

Lois heard it all, and her face crimsoned, while 
Hubert’s grew very pale. 

But—and even then Hubert noticed it, and was 
touched by the proof of her growing unselfishness— 
what she seized on was the allusion to his having 
taken her. 

“ What on earth,” she exclaimed, “ makes her 
think you took me ? Did you tell her so ? " 

” I haven’t seen her to-day, or spoken to her till 
now. I told her husband.” 

Lois seized the mouthpiece of the telephone out 
of his hands. 

“ Hubert did not take me : I went alone,” she 
called out. 

But Mrs. Graham was no longer at the other end, 
and heard nothing. 

” Are you there ? ” Lois cried. 

** Lois," Hubert begged her, “ I implore you not 
to tell her that. I entreat it.” 

I doubt if she would have yielded but that she 
saw that he was again as white as he had been in the 
street. His heart was tormenting him, first giving 
slow, heavy thumps, then seeming to stop, then 
again beating with another sickening thump. 
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** For heaven’s sake,” she cried, " go and lie down 
on the sofa and take some more brandy.” 

She almost dragged him to the sofa, and then 
went to the table, where she poured out about a 
claret-glassful of the spirit and took it to him. Of 
course he could not dnnk a quarter of it, for which 
she scolded him sharply. 

“ You are the best child in the world,” he told her 
smiling. 

For, imperious and dictatorial as her care of him 
was, he had the eyes to see how loving and sym¬ 
pathetic it really was. 

" Or the worst,” she suggested laconically. 

“ They generally go together,” he said, smiling 
again. " Naughty children are the best I expect.” 

She liked him for saying that. She liked him 
altogether. To take her own way had in her ideas 
nothing to do with liking or disliking. If she had 
not liked him at all she would not have been more 
wilful. 

“ Hubert,” she asked, sitting down on the floor 
close to him, “ do you think we ought to leave New 
York ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I haven’t thought of it. 
Perhaps.” 

“ If you were well I shouldn't go. Mrs. Graham 
is all right enough. I like her—moderately. But 
not so much as before she interfered. It was 
interference to give you advice.” 

" She had nothing to gain by it. It was sincere 
at all events.” 

“ She would gain by not having to take me about— 
we are engaged to several things together : and she 
would rather get out of it. Haven't you a woman 
in England called Lady Grundy ? ” 

“ Plain Mrs. I believe she has gone abroad.” 

“ She has come here. Mrs. Graham is frightened 
of her.” 

“ Many wise ladies are.” 
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I'm not. Look here, Hubert. If you were 
well, I would make you stay on here, and take me 
everywhere I have engagements." 

“ I shall be all right in half an hour." 

" We’U see. I advise you to go to bed till dinner 
time: then we'll dine with the Gould-Cappers if 
you're well enough. They’re not * rigid.’ And we 
can leave early and look in for an hour at Mrs. 
Passent's dance. We can get home by half-past 
eleven." 

“ I shall be well enough," Hubert promised. But 
Lois detected an uncertainty that was not about his 
health. 


<1 


Wait a moment," she said, rising from the floor 
and going yet again to the telephone. 

" Lois, what are you doing ? " he asked nervously. 

" Never mind. Just you stay there and keep 
yourself quiet." 

After a pause she called : 

" Is that Mrs. Gould-Capper ? Oh good morning. 
Was it half-past seven, or eight o'clock, to-night ? 
I have forgotten. Oh, eight. Yes, I thought so: 
but couldn't be certain. Mr. Brocas isn’t very fit: 
but he is resting and will be all right by to-night." 

M Oh, I do hope so. Please don’t disappoint us if 
you can help it. Several people are asked on purpose 
to meet him." 

“ She is all right," said Lois, when she had hung 
up the receiver. " She was as cordial as possible. 
Everyone is not rigid." 

Mrs. Gould-Capper was by no means weighted 
with a reputation for rigidity. She was ultra¬ 
-modern" and steered, as some ladies thought, 
pretty near the wind. All the same she was a social 
light and very keen to retain her brightness—the 
more that she had been given occasional hints that 
it was a little lurid. 

"Mrs. Malham is an old stick," Lois remarked, 
libellously, for the lady was little over forty and looked 
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on her best days much under forty, “ and her husband 
is worse. I knew it would be all right with Mrs. 
Gould-Capper. She wasn't in the Ark." 

Tingle, tingle wait the telephone bell. 

" Mrs. Graham," observed Lois sarcastically, 
“ is about to recommend a convenient train, no 
doubt.” 

But it was not Mrs. Graham. It was Mrs. Gould- 
Capper again. 

" Oh," she said, " my husband has this second 
come in to lunch : and he has scolded me for trying 
to make you drag Mr. Brocas out to-night. He 
won’t hear of it. I am to insist on your cancelling 
our engagement, so we shall not expect you; and 
besides he saw Mr. Fallon down town (who wanted 
so much to meet Mr. Brocas) and Mrs. Fallon can’t 
come, owing to her little girl having developed 
measles. So mind, we shall not expect you. Good¬ 
bye." 

" And that's all off I " Lois announced, turning 
to Hubert. And with unflinching accuracy she 
repeated the message. 

" And now," she added, " I'm going to try Mrs. 
Passent. She is about as * rigid' as a couple of 
yards of rubber piping. If she cries off. I'll take any 
train you like for Van Buren." 

Hubert would have prevented her: but the girl 
was excited and determined. 

" Mr. Brocas is not at all well," he heard her say, 
and he noticed with pain that her voice was less 
confident and steady than before. “ He says he 
will be quite fit by to-night, and will rest till it is 
time to go to you. But we shall have to come early 
and stay only a short time." 

" Oh!" came back, in soft sugary tones, the 
response, “ would it be fair to bring him out so far 
at all ? Mr. Passent was telling me he was afraid 
Mr. Brocas could not be up to coming out, under 
Ike circumstances. So don't think of it. Pray do 
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not. We should hate poor Mr. Brocas to come to 
us under the circumstances .” 

Lois gave a slight stamp of her foot. 

“ And poor Mr. Brocas,” she retorted, " under 
any circumstances is bored stiff at dances: and it 
is far as you say ” (Mrs. Passent’s house was large 
and opulent, but it was on the wrong side of Central 
Park), “ under the circumstances. I will certainly 
not bring him so far. He is so kind he would take 
me anywhere if he thought I wanted it: but, of 
course, I don’t under the circumstances. Good-bye! ” 
The lady at the other end was furious, and Lois 
had made a spiteful enemy. Mrs. Passent was 
stupidly pretty, and was sufficiently aware of her 
prettiness and her wealth being her strong points 
to be extremely touchy as to her weak one. She 

S ive first-rate dances, and was socially ‘‘important.” 

er father had been for years a leading Senator, 
and her dullness, an heirloom, was from her very 
wealthy mother, who was also dollishly pretty, of 
a family much inferior to the Senator's. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

" And now,” demanded Lois, seating herself opposite 
Hubert, " what’s the matter with * Mr. Alfred 
Garth ’ ? And why was I to cut him ? ” 

Hubert simply told her what Mr. Graham had 
said. 

“ So that’s it! The Grahams again. I'm deeply 
obliged to them. According to Mr. Graham certain 
friends of his won’t * receive ’ Mr. Chevronel. 
According to Mrs. Graham certain friends of hers 
won’t receive me. We seem to be admirably adapted 
to be friends.” 

Her wrong-headedness and perversity utterly 
depressed Hubert. Would argument be of the 
slightest use ? For several minutes he did not even 
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try to speak, or to think of what might be said. 
His silence had perhaps some effect: she had never 
seen him so sad. But he did not feel that he could 
allow her accusation of the Grahams to go uncon¬ 
tradicted. 

" My dear Lois,” he said gently, ” neither of the 
Grahams are gossips or mischief-makers—” 

" They interfere. You may let them interfere 
with you : but I shall not let them interfere with me. 
As we are going back to Van Buren we are not 
likely to come across Mr. Chevronel. If we do, I 
shall behave exactly as if Mr. Graham had not tried 
to interfere. Shall we go to Van Buren to-day ? ” 

“ Let us go down and have luncheon first: and 
we can settle it while we are doing so. There are 
plenty of trains. If you prefer staying till another 
day I would take you to a theatre to-night.” 

On this suggestion she made no comment: and 
they went down to the dining-room. Neither of 
the Grahams were there, as they were lunching in 
their own rooms. Hubert was unable to do more 
than pretend to eat: but he talked much as usual 
Lois refused to express any wish as to leaving New 
York or staying : and he was only desirous of doing 
whichever she preferred. Outside their own rooms, 
on getting upstairs again, they found Mr. Graham 
waiting. Lois greeted him with unsmiling coldness 
without offering her hand. As soon as all three 
were in the sitting-room Mr. Graham said : 

” My wife has one of her headaches, but she hopes 
to be better in an hour or so. She wants to know 
if you two will come down to tea with us: and if 
so she will ask some of our special friends to come 
too.” 

Lois so often accepted invitations immediately, 
without waiting for Hubert to say anything, that 
he paused a moment now: if she declared herself 
engaged he would support her. But she gave no 
sign, and he said : 
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" I shall be delighted. Have you any engagement, 
Lois ? " 

“ I had one : but it is cancelled.” 

“ Then do come to us,” Mr. Graham urged very 
cordially. He thought her unjustly angry, but he 
liked her, and was sorry she should be suffering 
for her queer wilfulness. His wife had utterly 
scoffed at the notion of Mr. Brocas having ” taken ” 
her to that dance, and declared that she must have 
dragged him. 

“ Do come to us,” he repeated, “ we want it so 
much. I am sure you will like the people we would 
ask.” 

” Do you think they would like me ? ” 

"I am sure they would, they are people of ex¬ 
cellent taste.” 

She agreed to go, and Mr. Graham went down 
to his wife. Instead of resting she put herself into 
a motor and went herself, instead of 'phoning, to 
file different people she meant to get. They were 
all of them of the most irreproachable character and 
social importance: and she frankly told them why 
she specially wanted them. They were wanted to 
” countenance ” Lois: and in order to achieve 
her object Mrs. Graham laid more blame on Mr. 
Brocas than she felt was just. 

“ He is absolutely ignorant of New York, and 
takes the girl wherever she thinks she will be athused. 
She is clever and distinugished, but mad for pleasure : 
and he is weakly good-natured. She has put her 
foot in it, but I want you to help me in showing 
that we know her to be all right.” 

It was a very distinguished tea-party, and perhaps 
it was useful in the way Mrs. Graham intended. 
Lois had certainly no air of guilt; but neither was 
she defiant on the one hand nor meek on the other. 
No one would have imagined that she had passed 
through a stormy morning. No one felt, either, 
at all disposed to disagree with Mrs. Graham's 
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verdict as to her distinction. In no company 
would she ever pass unnoticed; she was altogether 
unusual, and even very pretty girls seemed ordinary 
near her : beside her they appeared ignorant of the 
art of beauty Her face did not monopolize attention, 
for her way of standing, and moving, of turning to 
answer a remark, or to look at anything, her laugh 
and her voice—all these things were part of her 
charm, her distinction, and her rarity. But if 
these things made her admired, it was her radiance 
that made her immediately liked. 

“ No one with such a smile," was the comment of 
one very clever and important old lady, “ could help 
being nice. It's impossible to learn to smile; it's 
an outward and visible sign of inward and spiritual 
grace." 

To old people Lois was charming, because she 
liked them: they never felt that she was simply 
making herself pleasant. Babies she worshipped : 
and they and old people alike touched her, somehow. 
In reality she haa a heart of wonderful tenderness, 
and the innocent helplessness of babies filled her 
with an odd passion of love for them : as for the old 
they seemed to her to have something of the same 
innocence, as if with the closing years the chill 
waters of experience fell away ; and a helplessness 
that in their case must be increased instead of being 
altered, by time, touched her even closer. Indepen¬ 
dent herself, and refusing to lean on others, the 
dependence of these old and young creatures smote 
her with a singular strike of compassion. 

To her host and hostess she was entirely amiable 
and genial. No one would have imagined that an 
hour or two earlier she had felt an angry and in¬ 
dignant grudge against them. She had, herself, 
completely forgotten it: to bear malice was beyond 
her powers. 

“ My girls," said one of the most irreproachable, 
as she was one of the most distinguished of New 
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York hostesses, “ have a. dance to-night. I wonder 
if your uncle would bring you—and you would care 
to let him ? ” 

" I should love it ” said Lois, with unmistakable 
animation, “ But Hubert is not my uncle, though 
he is my guardian : he is my cousin : he has not been 
well to-day, and I don’t think he ought to come out.” 

“ I'll bring her ” said Mrs. Graham, who was 
standing just behind Lois, “ if you and she will let 
me.” 

“ How about your headache ? ” asked Lois. 

“ It is gone. Luncheon cured it, as it often does. 
Come, Lois: let us go together, and our two men 
can go to bed.” 

Lois agreed very happily, on condition that Hubert 
would solemnly promise not to sit up. 


CHARTER XIX 

When Hubert and his ward got back to Van Buren 
he had some fears of her finding it dull after her 
gaieties in New York : but Lois was never dull: and 
m the preparations for her aunt’s wedding she had 
plenty of occupation. She didn’t wish him to be 
dull either, and insisted on his coming to stay at 
the little house in Washington Avenue. 

“ You can have my room ” she declared, ” and 
it will be long enough for you when you have your 
boots off. I can share Aunt Rachel’s room. There's 
no decent hotel in Van Buren, and you would be 
ever so dull there all alone. There will be lots to 
do before the wedding, and I couldn’t be with you 
a great deal.” 

” But I should be in the way.” 

” Why ? You like Aunt Rachel ? ” 

“ Ever so much. I liked her from the first minute.” 

“ And when did you start liking me ? ” 
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“ I'll tell you when I have started.” 

Lois laughed at this. It pleased her more than 
protestations. Protestations bothered her. If any 
of the young men with whom she flirted fell into them, 
she chilled him off, and if he relapsed would generally 
drop him. 

Neither she nor her aunt made the least change in 
their ordinary way of life because they had a guest. 
Between them they did the work of the house, Lois 
not allowing Miss Heber to do more than her fair 
share. Some of Miss Heber’s friends called, and 
quite a number of her niece’s. Hubert much 
preferred the former, they were quiet, unpretentious 
people: it was a new experience for him to meet 
socially as equals people of the lower middle-class, 
and he found them pleasant and sensible, if not 
specially interesting. It was easy to see that Miss 
Heber was much liked and respected: and they 
also seemed to be sincerely fond of Lois. Some of 
her own friends also Hubert found nice enough, but 
he preferred the elder generation : they struck him 
as having more character and more sense. Of the 
younger generation he liked best a newly married 
couple, called John and Hilda Farris. John, he had 
no difficulty in perceiving, had been one of Lois’s 
devoted admirers, and his wife had been her intimate 
friend and entirely aware of it: but the young 
bride, who had no claims to beauty, had not the 
slightest jealousy, and seemed sincerely regretful 
that Lois was going far away. Lois herself clearly 
saw no occasion for any change of footing toward 
her former admirer, because, in spite of the former 
protestations that had been his only "stupidity” he 
had married her friend. That only showed his 
sense, for Mary suited him. and she was sure he 
would not have suited her. 

Mr. Roker kept away more than Hubert had 
ventured to hope would be the case. He had had 
Miss Heber much to himself during the absence 
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of her niece and Mr. Brocas in New York, and, as he 
was soon going to have that lady to himself alto¬ 
gether, she had intimated that at this time he had 
better deny himself her company. She had a lot 
to do still, and did it better when not obliged to be 
talking. 

“ It don t put you out talking to Mr. Brocas/’ 
the mature lover lunted, sulkily. 

" He and Lois do the talking and I just listen 
when I have to be with them; or else go off and 
attend to what I have to do.” 

“ I guess Mr. Brocas don’t find fault with your 
leavin’ them alone.” 

* Of course not. He’s not one fond of finding 
fault.” 

Mr. Roker chewed in silence for a minute or so 
and then added: 

" He’s as sweet as candy on that girl already.” 

Miss Heber laughed cheerfully. 

“ He is fifty-five,” she observed briefly. 

” Hucks! You seem to opine elderly men never 
think of such things. Elderly bachelors does 
though ” 

“ I know that. You and me are getting married. 
Sometimes they go on thinking of them for ten or 
eleven years. Perhaps Mr. Brocas will ask Lois 
when he turns sixty-nve or sixty-six—only she will 
be married by then.” 

“ I’m not turned sixty-five. Not by five and 
twenty years,” Mr Roker protested, twitching 
one of his large ears. 

On his wedding day he was egregiously smart, 
and to enhance his youth had had his hair cut in the 
new fashion. He would have been glad had the 
other expenses incidental to getting married been 
as inconsiderable. Their sum total bred in him a 
fervent resolve to remain a widower, should he ever 
become one. 

It had been his wish to spend the honeymoon at 
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Providence, Rhode Island, where his parents were 
buried ; but, as Hubert and Lois were to sail from 
New York on the afternoon of the wedding day. 
Miss Heber had induced him to choose the latter 
city. Down by the docks, however, Mr. Roker 
knew of a frugal inn, called the First Hotel, and 
there he engaged accommodation, as being con¬ 
venient for seeing off the travellers and this 
successful manoeuvre consoled him for having had to 
relinquish Providence and the parental tombs. The 
thought of what the expense of an “up town" hotel 
might have been almost made him tremble in the 
midst of his security. 

At the Van Buren railway station, Lois wept; 
bevies of her friends had come to see her off, though 
all of them were well armed with paper “ confetti" 
to hurl at the bride and bridegroom. To see Lois 
in tears moved Hubert deeply: it was a sight he 
had thought beyond imagining. But the sight 
moved her new uncle differently. 

“ She hasn’t got married" he complained to 
Hubert. “ It’s proper enough for the bride to cry— 
goin* off. But there’s no call for nieces to cry/’ 

" Mrs. Roker," Hubert remarked tactfully, 
“ doesn’t look at all like crying. But she’s coming 
back in a week—” 

" Five days ’’ the careful bridegroom interpolated. 

" Exactly. But Lois is going far away for ever." 

The girls’ cheeks were wet with tears, and two 
ill-aimed confetti, a red one and a blue, lighted on 
and adhered to them. More than one of her ad¬ 
mirers had brought her flowers, another circumstance 
that chafed Mr. Roker, who disapproved of all 
bought flowers as an extravagance, and was quite 
clear that only the bride coula be entitled to them. 

His wife was laughing at the confetti heaped in 
his hat brim, on his shoulders and in the crook of 
his elbows. She was herself covered with them, 
and Hubert had received and retained enough to 
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cause a coloured porter to mistake him, unmis¬ 
takably, for the bridegroom, to Mr. Roker’s extreme 
displeasure. In the train Lois sat for a long time 
very quiet, her eyes still brimming with tears. 
And for those tears Hubert loved her the better. 
He could hardly feel regret that the friends for 
whom they were there would be her friends no 
longer: but if she could have turned her back on 
them for ever without pain he would have admired 
her less. But loyalty to friends remained through¬ 
out life one of the girl’s strongest characteristics. 

From a much dearer friend than any of those 
just left behind she must part in a very few hours : 
and, soon, she remembered it. During the rest of 
the journey to New York she talked much more to 
her aunt than Mr. Roker approved, who held that a 
tfite-&-t£te was de rigueur between bridegroom and 
bride, though he had for weeks been much exercised 
as to subjects, appropriate to the circumstances, 
and possible in a crowded railway-carriage. 


Part II 

CHAPTER XX 

Lois had never been to sea before, and she proved, 
like Hubert, an excellent sailor. The ship was huge 
and splendid, and she at once began to enjoy herself. 
Within four-and-twenty hours she seemed to possess 
many old friends on board, though of the existence 
of none of them had she been aware till she had 
become their fellow-passenger. At night she danced, 
and by day she walked the deck, always en ttte d tite, 
or occupied a deck chair between one young man and 
one elderly lady. If the young man were English 
she instructed him in New York: if American she 
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taught him England and country life in that country, 
reproducing all she had learned from Hubert with 
faultless accuracy (for her memory was amazing, 
when the subject interested her), and without the 
faintest hint that she had not as yet set foot in the 
British Islands. Her talk was always interesting, 
for it was never her habit to talk of what did not 
interest herself, as most of us find ourselves often 
obliged to do. 

Hubert was fond of the boat-deck, which to him 
seemed to be much more like a ship than the pro¬ 
menade deck, with its rows of chairs, its nursery 
groups, its games, and its occasional suggestions of 
parade. Few, very often none, of his fellow- 
passengers mounted to the high and windy boat- 
deck. He had it almost always to himself; and 
there for hours together he would enjoy a solitude 
that was never lonely, sometimes simply enjoying 
the sun and sea, the companionship of the gulls 
whose very flight was a beauty, and often indulging 
in loving, wistful memories of voyages in former 
years, when the two women in whom his life had been 
wrapped up were with him. That they were now 
in a happy place he had no shadow of doubt: but 
hejcould not imagine them in heaven ; fancy could 
never override memory, and in his every thought 
of them they were as he had known them here, 
neither completely beautiful nor inhumanly faultless, 
but he had loved them, and would love them for 
ever. His new love he had no misgiving of being a 
faithlessness to them. He had known them too 
well. To each of them it would, he knew, be a 
sheer delight that into the poignant desolation of 
his life without either of them this new dawn of 
love and happiness had risen. Love and happiness ! 
Why, for him they were synonyms, and the only 
happiness possible to him must be loving. His 
life had been crammed with happiness because it 
had been stuffed with love. 
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If during these long and solitary pacings of the 
deck, where everything seemed remote except sky, 
and sun, and sea, Hubert was constantly absorbed 
in memories of his mother and his sister, not for one 
instant was Lois ever absent from his mind. He 
recognised in her the crown and glory of his life, 
and stood in a ceaseless, reverent amaze at the good¬ 
ness of God who had sent her to be its light and 
sweetness. In the few weeks of his knowledge of 
her she had sometimes disconcerted, sometimes 
perplexed him : she had caused him chills of fore¬ 
boding, as to vexations her wilfulness might bring 
upon herself, but never misgivings as to what she 
was herself. He had never doubted, and never 
would doubt, her real excellence, though a stupider 
man might in his place never have divined it. 
That her temper was sweet, her odd and fretful 
humours, lasting so short a moment, had never 
made him question. That she sometimes did foolish, 
perhaps silly, things, did not obscure his belief that 
she was clever and wise. And, with an intuition 
few would have had, he already saw that the girl 
had & wonderful love for himself. It was not at 
once that she discovered where he spent so many 
of his hours. 

“ Where,” she asked on the second or third 
morning at luncheon, " have you been ever since 
breakfast ? ” 

" Up on the boat-deck,” and he described it to her; 
and soon afterwards showed it to her. 

That same afternoon she came to him there in a 
great hurry and excitement. 

“ Have you seen the whale ? ” she enquired 
eagerly. “ No ? Come, I’ll show you.” 

And she led him to the other side of the deck, 
to point out a little ridge of brown far away on the 
port bow. 

“ They say,” she said, her lovely eyes shining, 
*' that it is a whale. Is it ? ” (She always had a 
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flattering, if embarrassing, conviction that he must 
know everything.) “ It disappears and shows again. 
Why on earth doesn’t it spout ? " 

“ Perhaps it is an unofficial whale, and not 4 
Prime Minister of whales.” 

" I was awfully afraid it would have dived away 
before I could get up here. Now I want an iceberg; 
to crop up. Shall we see any ? ” 

That Lois could not enjoy any novel sight without 
his sharing it Hubert noted with a kind of rapture 
of appreciation and gratefulness. 

Sometimes during the remainder of the voyage 
she would bring up to the boat-deck the young man 
favoured for the moment; and, as she and he walked 
up and down, often, when they met Hubert, she 
would give him, without the least break in her talk, 
a little friendly smile of greeting that was a treasured 
gift to him. 

That she not only loved dancing, but danced 
so well, at first surprised Hubert, because 9he was 
indifferent to music, and had, it seemed, no ear for 
it. Singing certainly bored her. For this Hubert 
endeavoured to account by the theory that a lively 
appreciation of Jazz bands hardly would imply a 
delicate ear for music. 

It was not always with young men that Lois 
paced the decks or passed long idle afternoons and 
mornings. Often for a long time would she walk 
up and down hand in hand with some tiny toddling 
child : and between the two there was clearly a 
perfect sympathy and understanding. More than 
once she gave a whole afternoon or morning to some 
fretful, half-seasick baby, whose wholly seasick 
mother was distracted between her own illness and 
the desire to keep her little one out in the sweet 
air, and, if possible, cheerful. But no baby ever 
remamed fretful long with Lois. In her arms the 
peevish little creature soon forgot discomfort and 
sour tempers, and became happy and smiling: the 
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harassed mother meanwhile having a long and wel¬ 
come rest. 

Once when Hubert was speaking to Lois of this 
passion of hers for babies she said abruptly: 

** If I were to be married, and have no babies 
of my own, it would break my heart. It often 
terrifies me to think of it. One can’t know before¬ 
hand. I wish Mrs. Baynes would not thank me so 
earnestly for taking care of little Elsie when she 
feels ill. I’m sorry for her, she looks so weak and 
worn : but it’s not really for her sake I am glad 
to take Elsie off her hands: it’s because I like 
having a baby to play with.” 

” What were you like as a baby, I wonder ? I'm 
sure you were an irresistible little creature.” 

” I was an ugly little monkey—like a young 
robin, Aunt Rachel says. And I was ugly and aueer 
as a girl of thirteen or fourteen. And I cor udn’t 
stand other girls then. When I had dolls (but I 
hadn’t any after I was eleven) I made all but one 
of them boy-dolls; there were eight altogether, 
and I kept marrying the seven, one by one, to the 
girl-doll. She was a frightful, innocent bigamist, 
poor thing. To make it a bit better I changed her 
first name, and buried her last husband in the corn- 
bin. I used to like baptizing her: especially when 
I pretended she was a Baptist and ducked her up 
and down in the bath, though it injured her com¬ 
plexion. She was a flat-nosed, starey-eyed thing, 
and would never have gotten seven husbands in 
real life. I shaved her hair off because Mr. Roker 
said it was like mine : he was always groping round 
after Aunt Rachel ever since I can remember: and 
once his false teeth fell into his coffee when he was 
blowing into it to cool it. I thought that would 
settle it, but Aunt Rachel didn’t mind a bit: she 
just laughed, and said of course she had always 
known they were false, for she remembered when he 
had only a few little brown stumps; and that they 
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were a good set, and paid for before using, depend 
upon it: not like Jabe Condy’s, who died in debt 
for the teeth he'd been chewing with for the last 
ten months. Hubert, could you marry Mr. Roker ?'* 

“ Well, no. But then I'm not your Aunt Rachel. 
She will make an excellent wife, and be as happy as 
possible doing it. He's a good sort of man too: 
and really fond of her." 

" Not so fond as he is of his money. Fancy 
marrying a man you had to keep reminding vour- 
self was good every time he grunted over his food: 
and his feet are everywhere : and he smells of coffee 
and cheese, leather, and apples. And whenever 
he pulls out his watch—it's gold, and he does it 
continually—he looks from its face to Aunt Rachel's, 
as if she were a clock and he wanted to see if she 
were fast or slow. * She's going. Are you ? ’ 
I asked him once; and Aunt Rachel never jawed 
me for it. * Well,’ she said, afterwards, ‘ it was 
late, and the poor man does stick to his chair as if 
he had dropped a bit of his chewing-gum on it.’ 
Don't you scold me, if you expect me to like you as 
well as Aunt Rachel: for she never did.” 

“ If I promise not to scold you, will you like me as 
well as your Aunt Rachel ? ” 

“ When I’ve known you as long, perhaps.” 

Hubert laughed. 

“ I shall be seventy-five then,” he suggested. 

“ Well, I like people of seventy-five, when they're 
nice. Besides, I shall be forty then, and it wouldn’t 
matter whether I liked you or not.” 


CHAPTER XXI 

His own appreciation of Lois by no means made 
Hubert feel confidence in his sister-in-law’s also 
liking her. Lady Brocas was a woman of standards, 
and he had considerable doubts of Lois's corres- 
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pondence to them. The girl was not, he thought, 
very distinctively American; and with Lady 
Brocas, who was insular to her backbone, that 
might, so far as it went, be counted to her for 
righteousness. But neither was Lois, at present, 
at all English ; and Lady Brocas deemed it a duty 
to be English. To be “ unusual ” she would probably 
consider an aberration from correctness. About 
twenty hours before the conclusion of their voyage 
Lois came to Hubert, on his boat-deck, and taking 
him across to the port side of the ship pointed to a 
long, low island, presenting no feature whatever, 
tree, hill or dwelling, a mere line of straight, low 
cliff, and said “I heard a man say 'That’s Ireland.’ 
Mike O'Donovan used to say there were eight kings 
in Ireland once. Their kingdoms must have been 
rather small.” 

Hubert laughed. “ That island belongs to Ireland: 
but we can’t see Ireland itself yet.” 

The fine weather that had made the voyage 
pleasant deserted them before they reached England. 
At Liverpool a cold rain was failing, and Lois 
declared that it was black rain. But, just as they 
were leaving Liverpool for London, the day began 
to brighten, and soon the sun was shining. 

The journey is not a specially beautiful one, but 
Lois aomired the English landscapes, and specially 
praised the farm-houses and villages. 

*' Wait till you see our Wiltshire villages,” Hubert 
told her. " These Midland villages seem quite 
ugly to us Wiltshire people. My sister-in-law wanted 
me to bring you straight to her: but I think it is 
better to go home first: then we need not take such 
a lot of luggage to Brocas with us. And our little 
home would seem all the smaller to you if you had 
seen her house first.” 

„ In London they stayed one night, and at the hotel 
Hubert found several people he knew, Wiltshire 
neighbours. Sir Ralph Mompesson, his wife and 
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daughter, and a young bride who had been seeing 
her husband off to France. This lady, Mrs. de 
Braose, had already promised to dine at the same 
table with the Mompessons, who now begged 
Hubert and his ward to join their party also. 

“ Need I dress ? " Lois asked Hubert upstairs. 
“ I suppose not as we are on a journey." 

“ Oh, yes ! They will all dress—just like we did 
on the ship." 

So Lois dressed, and very attractive did die look. 
The big dining-room was pretty, and their own 
party of six was, she found, extremely pleasant. 
Mrs. de Braose was only a year or so her own senior, 
and very pretty : she dressed quietly but well, and 
her manner somehow added, Lois decided, to her 
good looks. Lady Mompesson was a fine, handsome 
elderly woman, with an air of knowing herself to 
be “ somebody," but thoroughly friendly, and an 
excellent talker. Sir Ralph was not good-looking, 
nor was his figure slim: but he was clever and 
pleasant. He owned an historic house, and a 
small collection of first-rate pictures: and he had 
both taste and knowledge in all matters pertaining 
to art. Eleanor Mompesson was not so good- 
looking as her mother, resembling her father a 
little too much in appearance, though with a better 
figure. She dressed so well, however, as almost 
to persuade the public that she was pretty, and she 
had learned from both her parents to talk well. 
Hubert and she had much to say to each other 
and it seemed to Lois to be all about books. At 
certain allusions, or half-quotations, they laughed 
with a species of common enjoyment that was new 
to Lois, for at Van Buren there had never been 
any such talk about books: often Eleanor’s father 
or mother, often Mrs. de Braose too, fell into these 
allusions, added something to them, and showed 
the same amusement and evident enjoyment. Lois 
hardly joined in the general conversation, having 
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the merit of never talking without some knowledge 
of the subject, but she was by no means neglected. 
Sir Ralph sat next to her and clearly enjoyed talking 
to her about New York and its theatres ; and Lady 
Mompesson seemed to like hearing about New York 
dinner-parties, as Eleanor liked to hear descriptions 
of American dances. On the whole, however, 
Lois was quieter than Hubert had seen her. 

She listened, he thought, in preference to talking; 
and especially she attended to his own conversa¬ 
tion with Miss Mompesson. They were friendly 
and intimate, and Lois rather wondered if Miss 
Mompesson would like to be Mrs. Hubert Brocas. 
Eleanor could hardly be more than five-and-twenty; 
but at this period of her life Lois considered the 
condition of an unmarried and not beautiful 
woman of five-and-twenty almost desperate, and 
Hubert's manner to the young lady was far more 
friendly than paternal They had jokes together 
that were cryptic to Lois, and it seemed clear to 
her that they met often, and immensely enjoyed 
each other's company. This little doubt or sus¬ 
picion gave Lois no satisfaction. Hubert was 
not her father, but, if he married this talkative 
young person, she would be to all intents and 
purposes, Lois considered, a stepmother; and 
Lois resented the idea of a stepmother with instant 
decision. Of Brocas Manor she intended to be 
herself the mistress. She was conscious too, with 
some surprise, of another resentment. Eleanor 
Mompesson was all civility to herself, but it struck 
Lois that she assumed too exclusively the airs of an 
old friend towards Hubert, as though quite remem¬ 
bering that he could only have known his present 
ward for a few weeks, whereas she had known him 
and enjoyed his affection all her life. To be jealous 
was, Lois honestly believed, a thing altogether 
foreign to her own nature and disposition. She 
would have sincerely scoffed at the notion that her 
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intolerance of Mr. Roker was in the least due to her 
aunt’s having cared enough for him to many him. 
Yet it was, all the same, true that she, with very 
clear intuition, having from the first perceived 
Hubert’s wonderful affection for herself, had quite 
unconsciously assumed (what was perfectly correct) 
that henceforth she was to be the centre and pivot 
of his life. She knew, without arguing it out to 
herself, that of his life the centre and pivot had never 
been himself but someone else, his mother or his 
sister; and she was much too clever to doubt that 
he must, if his life were to be anything better than 
mere existence, always have such a centre of it. 
His mother and sister were dead ; she must herself 
be the new centre. And she cared for Hubert 
already far more than he, in his quiet humility, 
suspected; far more than Lois herself yet knew. 
She liked his company, and his talk, better than 
that of any man she had known: she knew him to 
be a finer creature than any of the men she had met 
before him. She, much more than she was herself 
aware, admired him; and she repaid his devotion 
already with an absolute trust. 

Therefore she regarded with strong repugnance 
the mere idea of anyone else coming between him 
and her. Such a possibility was intolerable to think 
of, and yet she kept thinking of the possibility, 
and it did not enhance the pleasantness of Eleanor 
Mompesson in her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXII 

The journey] from London] to |Wiltshire (was 
certainly better calculated to give Lois an idea 
of the beauty of our quiet English landscape than 
that from Liverpool to London; and none of its 
beauty was lost upon her. 

To Hubert it was like the multiplication of a 
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treasure already possessed to see how strong was her 
appreciation of this beauty. Where he would have 
been ready to admit that the landscape was tame, 
and without undeniable claim to much feature, 
Lois would admit nothing of the sort. She saw 
instantly how lovely a hump of down can be, bare 
of anything but cloud-shadows riding across it, or 
topped with a windy clump of trees; how lovely a 
flat water-meadow, where the narrow river could 
scarcely or not at all be seen (neighboured by an 
empty field, purple from the plough) and itself the 
present home of a dozen cows, or of a score or so of 
sheep. A lonely bam in a vacant pasture; a 
farm-house, with its attendant ricks, and cluster 
of elms; a stretch of road, with straggling hedge¬ 
rows and hedgerow timber; a hamlet huddled 
under a shoulder of the downs; or a village gathered 
lovingly about an ancient church: all these filled 
the girl with a sense of loveliness that shone in her 
marvellous eyes. The world was, one could see, 
to hold for her more pleasures than she had thought 
of, and different from any she had known. 

“ Look ! " she would urge upon Hubert, “ isn’t 
that glorious ? ” And it was no more than the 
somewhat stark colour-belts of a stretch of down, 
tilting up to the sky’s blue, a long grey ridge, a 
purple ribbon of ploughed land drawn up to it, 
another ribbon of startling green, where the young 
wheat caught the light, the very ends of that ribbon 
black, almost, under the shadow of a lowering cloud. 

Here and there her eye would be caught by a 
house too considerable she thought to be a farm; 
Elizabethan, or Tudor, or perhaps of the seventeenth 
century, perhaps as late even as the time of Queen 
Anne, built of grey stone, of split flints set in per¬ 
durable concrete, or of ruddy yet mellow brick, with 
stone window-frames, and lintels. 

" Is that some lord’s house, do you think ? ” 

“ Oh no 1 Once perhaps some small squire’s. 
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evidently a farm-house now. There used to be 
plenty of such small squires. Often one of each 
parish; they might be of ancient families; they 
lived local lives, never travelling, never dreaming 
of London, or town seasons, marrying amongst 
neighbours, and well enough off for their quiet 
comfort. It is a pity they have disappeared." 

“ Why have they disappeared ? " 

" Usually because they changed their old uncostly 
way of living for a more ambitious, expensive one. 
Sometimes through their own fault—through gam* 
bling, for instance, or cock-fighting. Sometimes 
through misfortune—numbers of such middling 
folk were ruined or crippled by the South Sea 
scheme, or the Darien scheme, like richer people. 
But chiefly I expect by the mere fact of attempting 
a larger way of life." 

Of course, Lois demanded information about the 
South Sea scheme and the Darien scheme. The 
answer to one question almost always suggested to 
her two more. 

Brocas Manor is five miles from the railway: at 
the station Hubert's old coachman, who was now 
his chauffeur, was waiting with his modest motor. 
The salutes and greetings of station-master and 

S >rter, of one or two humble neighbours, and of 
ubert's servant, made to Lois a pleasing novelty. 
The mixture of respect and friendliness seemed 
delightful to her. 

“ Has John been with you long ?—I suppose so," 
she soon enquired. 

" Fifty years. He came first as a boy-helper in 
the garden. He has scarcely even now completely 
broken himself of calling me Master Hubert; it 
drops out now and then, though he tries hard to 
call me' Squire' since my brother left me the place." 

Lois found the country far more beautiful now 
than when it had been seen in hastier glimpses from 
a railway-carriage window. 
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" Oh yes,” Hubert agreed, “ our loveliest scenery 
never seems to come near railways: I expect it 
doesn’t like them.” 

The road skirted the downs, lying in a narrow 
level between them and the river. Sometimes the 
line of downs was steep enough to look, at its edge, 
like prehistoric earth-ramparts. Where one down 
folded into another the tiny funnel-like valley 
would sometimes be filled with hanging wood. 

Bare as the downs themselves were, there were 
trees enough along the valley road ; and they seemed 
to have a special loveliness because, Hubert thought, 
of their unusualness, like Lois herself. 

At every mile there was a village, in which no 
two cottages were the same, nor the church of one 
a mere repetition of the church of another. 

" Why are they so perfect—these villages ? ” 
Lois asked. 

" I often wonder. Perhaps because they are so 
clearly descendants of the soil. None of them is an 
outrage on the land, but clearly its daughter.” 

Along the village street many a cottage, not facing 
it, but turned to look down its own ample garden, or 
orchard, presented to the road-like street a line of 
high grey wall, built of mud, and thatched. These 
walls delighted Lois. 

“ The gardens must be quite big,” she noted, 
“bigger than the piece of ground on which the 
richest people's houses in Van Buren are built. 
And yet in America they never stop bragging of the 
bigness of the country, and talking of the littleness 
of England. One would have thought that in Eng¬ 
land the cottages would have to be built on the top 
of one another—or on shelves. Whereas it is in 
America that they do that.” 

Hubert could not help being amused by the 
resolute Engltshness that Lois had adopted; but 
it could hardly displease him, and, after all, if one’s 
nationality comes from one’s father, she was English. 
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" I like,” she proclaimed, " the patterns of the 
English cows better than the American. There's 
so much more variety. Look—in that field there 
must be thirty cows and no two alike. In America 
they would all be black and white.” 

“ A sort of Court mourning. As they have no 
Kings to die, I suppose they have scarcely any time 
to get out of half-mourning for dethroned Presi¬ 
dents.” 

" Well,” said Lois complacently, “ we have our 
King at anv rate, and that’s a blessing. Shall I 
be presented ? ” 

‘^Certainly, if you like to be. My sister-in-law 
would do it if she were not in such deep mourning.” 

Brocas village pleased Lois better than any she 
had seen; and really it was lovely. It lay in an 
undulating patch of country, with high downs 
between it and the north, and a ** belt ” of timber 
sheltering it from the east wind. Southward the 

g round sloped to flat water-meadows, where the 
ttle river Orker flowed silently between fringes 
of sedge. Westward lay the road along which they 
had come, and a prospect distant enough to melt 
into a brilliant haze of tender blue. 

In the village there was not one ugly dwelling; 
the newest was the doctor’s substantial Queen Anne 
house, bluntly facing the road, behind a fine 
wrought-iron railing, broken by a much finer 
wrought-iron gate, with its charming garden across 
the road. The little church had stood upon its 
knoll for seven hundred years, and time had only 
blest it. Besides the cottages there was a stolid 
very comfortable-looking early Georgian farm-house; 
its rick yard to the left, its orchard to the right; 
and two other considerable dwelling-houses—a 
flint-built one, with stone chimneys, doorways, 
and window frames, inhabited by a superannuated 
farmer, and a gabled one, of russet brick, whose 
occupant was the spinster daughter of a former 
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vicar. This house should indeed have been the 
vicarage, but the vicar of Brocas was also rector 
of Winterbourne Regis, a mile away, where he 
lived. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

If Lois liked the village, Brocas Manor quite de¬ 
lighted her. It was much larger than she had ven¬ 
tured to hope, and of its beauty and charm she had 
formed no idea. As Hubert had often spoken of 
its smallness, compared with the house that had 
been his father's and his brother’s, she had gathered 
an impression that it was insignificant. In reality 
it was no larger and no smaller than scores of Tudor 
or Elizabethan manor houses up and down the 
counties of Wilts and Dorset. The rooms were of 
respectable size, mostly oak-panelled and with 
beautiful chimney-pieces as old as the building. 
That they were well supplied with fine or interesting 
objects has been told. 

The gardens and shrubberies which to Hubert 
seemed small, though fully satisfying all his desires, 
struck Lois as very large, for her ideas could only 
be drawn from American houses, which, even when 
considerable, are usually built upon very little land. 

The many gables, the elaborate chimney-stacks, 
the mullioned windows, the huge open fire-places 
with andirons and armorial “fire-backs," the plentiful 
panelling and carving—all these things were a sheer 
joy to Lois; and the contents of file quaint old 
nouse altogether charmed her. 

Innumerable were her questions, but her power of 
learning was astonishing; she never forgot the least 
item of information and she appeared to possess a 
rare capacity for understanding what was good, and 
wherein its excellence lay, a wonderful perception 
of the identity of works by the same master, and of 
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the differences between him and another master of 
the same period and not dissimilar manner. The 
whole realm of art was new to her, but Hubert saw 
at once that it would be her home; and he saw 
with equal delight that, absorbed as she might seem 
with what there was to interest her indoors, she must 
be for ever going to the windows to admire eagerly 
what was to be seen outside : and yet from none of 
them was there to be seen any views that would be 
called striking by observers of more conventional 
taste : a hump of sunny down, meadows fairly but 
not thickly timbered, a comer of the old garden, a 
glimpse of the village, an acre or less of the little 
park—these were all that any window had to show. 

“ And you spoke disparagingly of this in com¬ 
parison of Brocas Castle I " Lois exclaimed indig¬ 
nantly. 

“ Indeed no 1 Brocas Castle is very big, far too 
big: it is almost splendid. But I never cared 
sixpence for it, and never could. This I love. 
Disparage it 1 I could almost as soon disparage my 
mother, or my sister, or you." 

This was the first time that he had ever mentioned 
her in connection with them, and the girl noted it 
with silent satisfaction. 

" This," he added, " is home : and to me has 
always been everything: it is a part of them, and 
now will be a part of you. I knew it was to be your 
home, and was so keen that you should like it that 
I dreaded there being any disappointment, as there 
might be if you began with a wrong idea of its being 
big and fine and grand." 

" You think I like grand things ? " 

“ Yes." 

" Aunt Rachel's house was not very grand." 

She instantly spoke of something else, asking a 
question as to the date of a piece of furniture. Self- 
centred as she might seem, the subject she was least 
willing to talk about was herself. In that brief 
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riposte about her aunt's home one could hardly tell 
whether she was resenting his implication of her 
fondness for grandeur, or defending herself. 

When he had given the date of the cabinet, he 
asked her: 

“ Can you be happy here ? " 

" I can be happy anywhere." 

" Including ‘here ’ ? " 

“ I suppose ‘ here ’ is included in anywhere. It 
isn’t nowhere." 

Hubert laughed, and had to leave it at that. 
She had an obstinate, almost morbid, hatred of 
pretty speeches. Furniture, pictures, old china, 
the look-out from a window, an Italian cabinet, 
a Spanish coffer, she wouM admire and praise; 
but she could not (she thought, because she had 
never tried to do any such thing) smile in the face 
of their owner and tell him that m this home he had 
brought her to she would be happy. Yet she was 
telling herself “ He thinks of me with his mother 
and his sister! " 

She seemed, even, more genial to his servants 
than to himself. Their being part of the place, 
their having lived there with him and his sister, 
even with him and his mother, fascinated her: it 
would not have been the same house with new ser¬ 
vants, smart and on the wing to grander situations. 
She saw that they liked him, and she took it for 
granted (quite correctly) that they would like her: 
without at all considering that a household of 
elderly servants, used for many years to an elderly 
master and mistress, is not peculiarly apt to ap¬ 
preciate the arrival of a young mistress who is 
not even the master's wife. She herself had no 
idea how much there was in the way of their cordial 
acceptance of such a mistress. Her being " new- 
fashioned " while they were old-fashioned, her being 
(as they considered) a " foreigner " and the likeli¬ 
hood of her upsetting Mr. Hubert’s and their own 
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monotonous routine of life. Therefore Lois, who 
took count of none of these things, was unconscious 
of the real tribute to herself their speedy devotion 
to her implied. Of the great extent of that tribute 
witnessed by a remark of the cook’s uttered within 
a month of Lois’s arrival, she could of course know 
nothing. 

“ For my part,” said Pouncey, the cook, with 
emphatic deliberation, “ I think the master had far 
better marry Miss Lois.” 

“ Marry her ! ” cried Eliza, the upper housemaid, 
to whom Brocas Manor was a kind of celestial man¬ 
sion where there could be neither marrying nor giving 
in marriage. 

" Why not ? ” demanded Pouncey. 

“ Yes,” quoth John, “ I think Mrs. Pouncey ” 
(since her father’s demise there had been no Mr. 
Pouncey) " is quite right. What’s adopted 
daughters ? Nuther here nor there.” 

** So they aren’t,” declared Pouncey, “ I never 
knew of but one case, not in the Squire’s line of 
life. Mrs. Jervoise of Jervoise Court—she adopted 
her old governess’s daughter that married Rev. 
Blower, of Newton Priors, and both parents were 
killed in the Abergele railway accident. Well, Mrs. 
Jervoise adopted the orphing and bred her up to 
be her daughter, but she ran away with the piano- 
tuner, that turned out to be a married man in his 
own country—Germany or Russia—and the pore 
young woman drowned herself by her own rash act. 
It was in the papers and all. So let’s have no 
adopted daughters, says I, but get married. It's 
time the Squire thought of his own comfort a Wit, 
and he deserves it after all his life spent in making 
my lady and Miss Brocas so happy. And he'd 
find the house more lonesome than ever if Miss Lois 
married someone else and went away. The best 
way to keep her would be to marry her himself. 
And she’s as fond of him as can be. I can see that 
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without glasses (tho' I can't print, like Eliza, as'll 
ruin her eyesight through not givin' in to them 
as any woman over fifty should). * Marry him 1 ' 
cries she, as if nobody else got married because 
she hasn't." 

" I must say," quoth Eliza, with extreme dignity, 
" that I was not aware you had got married either, 
Mrs. Pouncey. Did you see it in the papers, John ? 
I didn’t, tho’ Margaret" (the under-housemaid) 
" may have done. P’raps being under fifty she can 
read what’s in the papers without glasses, though 
impossible for me." 

A Get along with you," Mrs. Pouncey retorted 
with unruffled temper, “ I'm sixty-one myself, 
and ready to plead guilty if brought before a magis¬ 
trate to-morrow and charged with it: so if I illude 
to you being turned half a hundred, no offence, for 
I’m sure your father died nine-and-forty years ago, 
as we can all read it on his tombstone, and I never 
did hear as you were bom postumious." 

In spite of quite frequent passages of this nature, 
the two elderly women were thoroughly attached 
to each other, and could not have lived apart. 

" Well," interposed John, “ I’m quite of your 
mind, Mrs. Pouncey, about the master making 
it a match with Miss Lois. Double harness, says I, 
for them that can afford it." 

“ And no adopted daughters " reiterated the cook. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

On the day after his return home Hubert wrote 
to tell Lady Brocas of his arrival in England with 
Lois, and she replied inviting them both to come to 
her. But her letter did not reach Hubert for four 
days, as she was in London or business, and he had 
written to Brocas Castle; nor would she be at home 
for ten days more: as soon as she should have 
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left London she would be glad to see him and his 
“ niece.” 

“ Why doesn't she ask us to stay with her in 
London ? ” demanded Lois, who knew all about 
the elderly lady’s suggestion that she might be of 
use to her in helping her to choose clothes. “ I 
should think it would be easier to buy clothes in 
London than down in the country. Hasn't she 
a house in London ? ” 

” Oh yes : a big one. But neither she nor my 
brother have ever suggested my staying with them 
there, tho’ they have regularly invited me to Brocas.” 

“ I should think one would hardly want to be 
invited by one’s brother.” 

” That depends on the brothers : Godfrey and 1 
were never intimate; he was much older than I, 
and our friends in London were not the same. 
For that matter I expect very few people were ever 
invited to stay with them in London.” 

After a few days Wiltshire neighbours came to 
call upon Lois, and she found them friendly, if not 
in every case expansive. That they were fond of 
Hubert, whom they had always known, she could 
see; but, as some of them were old-fashioned 
people, not hasty in admitting new acquaintances to 
intimacy, she was inclined to think that they did 
not like her. Some, however, who were habitually 
more open to new friendships, she supposed to be 
more cordial, whereas there was no marked difference 
between their real appreciation of her and that of 
the others who seemed less unreserved. The 
general verdict was about the same among them all— 
that she was attractive, and clever, but extremely 
” modem ” : but with some " modem ” was a term 
of doubtful criticism, with others no more than a 
recognition that she belonged to the new world, 
like their own daughters. By one or two of the 
more critical it was surmised that Hubert Brocas 
might find his young cousin " a handful ” ; and one 
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of them considered it startling to hear her call him 
” Hubert" tout court. Another declared her to be 
" typically American,” which Lois was not in the 
least: whatever her characteristics were, they were 
personal not national. 

She, on her side, found them all pleasant enough: 
she knew they were well-bred, and she saw that they 
were not stupid. 

” People in England,” she remarked to Hubert, 
” seem to talk about books a lot.” 

** Well, English people who live chiefly in the 
country and aon't care to gossip—they, I suppose, 
do talk about books a good deal.” 

” What heaps of them there are here! ” 

” Does it strike you so ? You see we have lived 
here over fifty years, and all three of us have always 
liked reading. Three people's books mount up in 
half a century.” 

Lois had never lived among people who read, and 
had as yet no habit of reading. The books she 
had come across had never attracted her, and this 
was, as Hubert quite perceived, no indication of 
bad taste, for they had been of no literary value. 
He was not going to try to make her be a reader, 
as some parents insist on their daughters being 
musical. He had a quiet trust in her taste ana 
judgment, and believed she would like real books 
when she came to know them. And in this he was 
not disappointed : she had no sooner made acquaint¬ 
ance with books that were a part of English literature 
than she made friends enthusiastically with them. 

Her devotion to England was no pose, but a 
strong and sincere love at first sight, and she was 
too clever not to become immediately aware that 
she was ignorant of it. Of its history she knew next 
to nothing, and she saw at once that it was covered 
with history: every village, almost every house, 
bore signs of the glamour of history : and she wanted 
to know about them. English life, she recognised, 
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was itself different from the life she had known 
because it had a long history: and she was deter¬ 
mined to understand it and its meaning. For this, 
she learned from Hubert that she needed to read 
not only professedly historical books, but the novels 
of the great English writers; and she soon became 
an eager student of them. To answer all the ques¬ 
tions they suggested to her demanded of Hubert 
almost an encyclopaedic knowledge : fortunately he, 
though by no means learned, had a pretty large 
stock of the sort of information a man who has 
been reading for half a century is apt to possess. 
He only wished that he had a memory like hers: 
a book he had read a dozen times she who had read 
it once knew better than he. Her vehemence often 
amused him : authors whom he had hoped she would 
like were much more than liked—she proclaimed 
them faultless, almost savagely, and resented even 
the friendliest criticism like a personal affront. 
It need scarcely be said that this enthusiasm de¬ 
lighted him : and her amazing rapidity in assimi¬ 
lating knowledge filled him with a grateful astonish¬ 
ment. No doubt his own knowledge saved her 
trouble and time, but very few, he was sure, would 
have learned so much and so quickly as did she. 
He often wondered if she herself was aware how 
greatly her new passion for reading improved her 
talk. 

Among those who lost no time in coming to see 
them was the Mompesson family. Sir Ralph had 
taken a strong liking to the girl, and his wife also 
admired her cleverness and distinction. They both 
of them had so much to say to her that it was natural 
that Eleanor should fall to Hubert, and throughout 
the visit, both indoors and while they were all 
strolling about the garden, she and he were en Ute 
& ttU. Lois decid d that this arrangement was 
entirely agreeable to Miss Mompesson; and she, 
who certainly allowed herself considerable latitude 
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in such matters, roundly accused the young lady, 
in her own mind, of flirting with Hubert. 

The flirtation, such as it was, had begun when 
Eleanor was five years old, and had not much changed 
in character, except that for the last fifteen or sixteen 
years she had ceased to clamber on his knees and 
kiss him. The idea of marrying him would have 
struck her as nearly as astounding as a suggestion 
that she should espouse her father’s brother William, 
a bachelor of sixty. 

To Lois, however, it did not seem that Miss Mom- 
pesson regarded her guardian as at all an old person. 

After tea the two girls had a few minutes’ talk 
together, and it happened that they were looking 
at an amateur pastel-portrait of Hubert, while the 
three seniors were still seated at the table. 

“ I can’t see much likeness,” Lois declared. 

" Of course not. Mrs. Wilkie draws well, but 
she never really catches a likeness.” 

“ It seems to me she was trying to flatter him.” 

" No doubt. Whereas it is nothing like so good- 
looking as he is.” To Lois, at twenty, the notion 
of a man of fifty-five being spoken of as good-looking 
seemed grotesque. It struck her as significant. 

“ Do you think Hubert good-looking ? ” she 
enquired artlessly. 

* Certainly. Don't you ? ” 

“ I never thought of it. I don’t suppose you ever 
thought whether your father were handsome or not.” 

Eleanor laughed quietly. 

“ I should have to give it against him if I did. 
He would rock with laughter if I told him you asked 
me if I thought him handsome. The Mompessons 
are all plain. Even Mama could not improve us, 
my brother does his best, but he makes no great 
hand of it. You never knew Lady Brocas ? ’ 

*' We’re going to stay with her on Tuesday week.” 

" I meant Mr. Brocas's mother. She was lovely 
—not that I remember her.” 
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'* Oh, don't you ? ” 

“ Well, no. But Mama says she was the most 
beautiful creature, and absolutely charming. Poor 
Miss Brocas was only pleasant-looking.” 

“ That’s better than being good-looking,” Lois ob¬ 
served in a consolatory manner,“after all; isn’t it?” 

“ I shouldn’t mind,” Eleanor answered readily, 
** being both ; should you ? ” 


CHAPTER XXV 

“ That girl,” Sir Ralph remarked enthusiastically, 
as he and his women-kind drove out of Hubert's 
gate, “ has wonderful taste.” 

“ Certainly,” his daughter agreed laughingly, 
“ for she can't stand me. 

This was entirely cryptic to her parents, but her 
mother pondered it. 

Meanwhile Lois and her guardian were also 
discussing their late visitors : and Hubert, though 
Lois said nothing disparaging about Eleanor, 
perceived that she did not much like her. He 
wondered why, but made no remark on the subject. 

Until their departure for Brocas Castle they were 
much engaged in receiving or returning visits : and 
these Lois enjoyed: she liked people in general, 
liked making and improving new acquaintance, 
and particularly liked seeing the houses of their 
neighbours, their pictures and their old furniture, 
their gardens and their churches. All the same she 
was looking forward to the visit to Lady Brocas: 
it was to be a new experience, for she quite under¬ 
stood that the life there was different from that at 
their own home. But, if the experience was a new one 
for her, a description of it could afford no novelty 
to the reader: so I propose only to allude to the 
reception Hubert and his ward met with, and the 
impression Lois made upon their hostess. 
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They arrived about tea-time, and found the small 
party in the drawing-room: it consisted of Lady 
Brocas, her niece Clarissa Loftus, and an elderly 
maiden lady with the incredible-sounding name of 
Crosh. Who the paternal Crosh had been, or what, 
no one seemed to know, but his wife had been a 
distant connection of Lady Brocas. Miss Crosh 
had passed a month or two every autumn with 
Lady Brocas, and was now her guest for a longer 
period, being supposed to serve her in some sort as a 
secretary. She was a yellow, stark-looking spinster, 
oddly masculine and oddly old-maidish in appearance 
and demeanour. Her figure was very lean, and her 
voice very gruff: her costume uncompromising, 
as was her manner. She had embarked part of her 
small fortune in an American railway of which no 
other investor ever seemed to have heard. It had 
paid her nine per cent, for two years and paid her 
nothing at all since. Miss Crosh had a low opinion 
of Americans. 

Miss Loftus was as young as possible, but not 
quite so young as she would have liked to be. She 
was pretty, but her face was not particularly pleas¬ 
ing ; she smiled constantly, but no one believed in 
her amiability. She was not remarkably fond of her 
mother's wealthy stepsister, but jealous of anyone 
who came near her. Old Miss Crosh yielded herself 
very little to likes and dislikes: new friends she 
never made, and the acquaintances of her youth were 
all married or dead, and occupied with their families 
or supernal affairs : enemies she never made either. 
But Clairssa Loftus detested Miss Crosh, who didn't 
mind a bit. 

Lady Brocas, Hubert promptly perceived, was not 
in the same frame of mind as he had found her on the 
occasion of his last visit. She was as he had known 
her for many years previously : dry, cool, and shut 
up in herself. 

Himself she received as if he had been out of the 
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room for half an hour. She had never disliked seeing 
him, and did not dislike doing so now, though she 
would have preferred it if he could have come alone. 
To see Lois she had not much curiosity, and no 
desire. Had Lois been a baby she would have 
welcomed her gladly : but from a girl of twenty 
she could expect no pleasure : the best thing about 
her at first sight was that no one could have been 
more unlike Clarissa, who irritated Lady Brocas 
twenty times a day. As to good looks. Lady Brocas 
cared very little about them: it seemed to her 
that Lois had more than were necessary. And why 
was the girl in slight mourning—Sir Godfrey had 
been no relation whatever of hers ? 

“ I think,” observed Miss Crosh within five 
minutes of the new guests’ arrival, “ the fire wants 
poking.” 

But she did not indicate any intention of poking 
it herself. 

Lois thought the fire too big already, and was 
annoyed besides that Hubert should do it at that 
old woman's hint. When he had done so Lady 
Brocas drew her chair further from the fire, and said: 

'* It is very warm here. But you keep your 
houses very warm in America I have heard, Miss 
Sumner.” 

“ Yes, they do. It was one of the things I hated 
in America.” said Lois. 

Miss Crosh pressed her dry old lips, and slightly 
shook her head, as who should say “ If that were all 
that was the matter there ! ” 

Lady Brocas perfectly understood that Lois was 
asserting her English nationality ; and to be English 
rather than American was desirable: but this 
hoisting of the Union Jack involved a contradiction 
on the part of the young lady of Lady Brocas 
herself. 

Lady Brocas poured out the tea, to prevent 
Clarissa doing it who always wished to. 
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“ Do you take sugar ? Yes ? And milk or 
cream ?' r 

Lois was used to plentiful' cream in America and 
liked it much better than milk. But Lady Brocas 
herself considered cream bilious, and never touched 
it. She would have thought better of Lois if she 
had asked for milk. 

No one said anything worth listening to : Clarissa 
smiled and Miss Crosh didn’t: otherwise their 
contribution to the comfort and pleasure of the 
party was pretty equal. 

“ Do you sing ? ,f Miss Loftus enquired of Lois. 

“ No. I can’t sing or play.” 

“ Oh, really ? Is that true, Mr. Brocas ? ” 

“ I never heard her try,” Hubert answered smiling. 

“ Clarissa is determined we should all be musical,” 
Lady Brocas explained. “ I confess I'm not.” 

" Nor I,” Miss Crosh declared with more anima¬ 
tion than she had yet shown. 

” I confess I adore music,” Clarissa announced, 
** and I believe you do really, Miss Sumner.” 

Lois laughed. 

” I can’t help that,” she said, helping herself to 
an excellent little cake. 

Lady Brocas was all on her side in the repudiation 
of Clarissa's accusation of music: but did not so 
well approve of her helping herself to the cake. 

“ Too much at home,” was her inward comment 

Hubert was quite sure that his sister-in-law was 
not going to like Lois, and was sorry they had not 
stopped at home. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

The moment the clock on the chimney-piece struck 
half-past ten (she always kept it twenty minutes 
fast on purpose) Lady Brocas gave signals for re¬ 
tirement. For an hour after dinner, she, Miss Crosh, 
and Hubert had played dummy whist. The two 
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girls had been set down to picquet, which Lois did 
not know, and did not, from Clarissa at all events, 
wish to learn. But Lady Brocas was always afraid 
that Miss Loftus, if not engaged in cards, might 
drift to the piano and break into song. She could 
not make a fourth of her at whist and leave Lois, 
the greatest stranger present, entirely to her own 
dcvioos 

" Good night, Hubert,” said her ladyship. “ You 
will find the billiard room ready for you.” Only 
in the billiard room was he allowed to smoke. 

Five minutes later Lois joined him there. 

" I nearly dropped asleep in the saloon,” she said, 
" and now 1 feel as if I couldn't go to sleep for hours. 
The only book in my room is the blotting-book. So 
I came here.” 

“ How on earth did you find your way ? ” 

“ I can find my way anywhere. Besides I asked 
a footman.” 

" Did he looked pained ? ” 

” No. He liked being asked. Clarissa Loftus 
came willowing by : she looked pained. I was glad 
of that. Don Y t ladies come here ? ” 

“ Not in this house. In some houses they all 
go to the billiard room.” 

" Teach me to play: and give me a cigarette. 
Hubert, do you like being here ? ” 

“ In the billiard room ? ” 

“ No : at this place ? ” 

" I never have much liked being here.” 

" Who on earth could ? ” 

“ Miss Crosh does : and perhaps Clarissa: at all 
events she comes very often, and I don’t think 
Hester presses her to come.” 

“ So 1 should think. She sits on her all the time. 
She might as well sit on an air-cushion. She doesn't 
sit on me : but she disapproves.” 

Hubert laughed. 

" Doesn’t she ? ” Lois demanded. 
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“ She has to make up her mind. Once she does 
approve she'll stick to it." 

" And meanwhile she sticks to not approving. 
It’s a magnificent house, as you said : but die doesn v t 
even like one to say so. That Adam saloon is glori¬ 
ous, but she seemed to think it as forward to say so 
as if you had admired the original Adam in his Garden 
of Eden costume. It's just the same with the tapes¬ 
tries in the hall and on the stairs: she turned the 
subject when I spoke of their beauty, and sort of 
hurried me on, as if looking at them would wear 
them out.” 

It was so perfectly true and characteristic that 
Hubert could not help laughing. 

“ Then that Romney of Lady Hamilton in the 
dining-room—isn’t it exquisite ? But she coughed, 
with quite a scrawp, when I said how lovely it is: 
and said, * Of course it is not a family picture: 
Lady Hamilton was in no way connected with the 
de Brocas family.’ As if anyone would be in danger 
of imagining a resemblance between their two 
ladyships 1 ’’ 

“ Lois, be good ! " 

** I am good. I'm not abusing her in her own 
house. I came here to like her—but I’m not going 
to take the liberty of liking her against her will: 
Clarissa Loftus can if she chooses. What’s Miss 
Crosh ? " 

“ What is she ? " 

“ Yes. Exactly that. What is she ? " 

** I’m sure I can’t tell you.” 

“ She’s a lady anyway.” 

“ Certainly that.” 

“ And she's not Lady Brocas’s governess—Lady 
Brocas is too old for one. If she’s simply her friend, 
why does she call her ‘ Lady Brocas 1 and Lady 
Brocas call her ‘ Lucinda ’ ? ” 

Hubert confessed himself unable to resolve these 
questions. 
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" I don't like Crosh," Lois announced. “ I 
thought I shouldn't, because she ordered you to poke 
the fire, without having the politeness to ask you. 
But she’s not ill-natured though martial. Clarissa 
is anything but martial, but . . . well, I prefer 
Crosh. I hoped she'd come down to dinner in a 
dress-coat ana stiff shirt. Do all old ladies in England 
dress for dinner by hanging lockets round themselves ? 
Is a framed tombstone under a willow full dress ? " 

“ I thought I was to teach you to play billiards." 

" Hubert, can’t we go home to-morrow ? It's 
much nicer at home.” 

“ We can’t go for a fortnight.” 

" But why ? ” 

*' Because we were invited for a fortnight.” 

“ Lady Brocas would be delighted if we went 
to-morrow.” 

“ Not a bit: she would only be savage. You 
won’t find it so bad as you think. She has excellent 
horses, and you can ride as much as you like : and 
there are plenty of interesting places to see.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 

After tea on the following afternoon. Lady Brocas 
invited Hubert to come to her in her own sitting- 
room. 

" Well," she said when they were seated there, 
" so you’ve carried out your plan. I thought you 
would." 

" Yes. It will make me very happy." 

" I’m not so sure of that. You will never manage 
that girl." 

" I shall not try." 

“ Then she’ll manage you.” 

Hubert laughed, quite undismayed by this grimly 
delivered prophecy. 
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At my age one is lucky to have anyone to be 
managed by.' 

lady Brocas did not respond to his laugh by any 
smile. She paused as if deliberating, and then said, 
quite decisively, though with no hostility: 

“ You will have to marry her.'* 

“ Have to marry her ? " 

Lady Brocas nodded, sagely and deliberately. 

" To keep her out of mischief," she explained calmly. 

“ Hester! " 

“ Yes. If you would send her back to America 
it would be best: but that you will not do." 

" You are quite right so far." 

“ Of course. So you will have to marry her to 
keep her out of mischief. In London I met an old 
friend of mine who heard of you and Miss Lois in 
New York. She came back a week before you. 
Her husband is English, and she seldom revisits 
America : but her fnends in New York are the best 
people there. I am quite aware that people who had 
mvited your ward to their houses excused themselves 
from having her—and why. I know the whole 
story. Just listen before you fly out. I have seen 
the girl now, and I believe no harm of her. I am 
an old woman and an old-fashioned woman: and 
such goings on are abominable to me. But you can 
believe me when I say that I believe no harm of 
the girl in spite of them : but she is unmanageable. 
It is quite well known now in New York that you 
tried to shield her by pretending to have taken her 
to that place, and among that company yourself, 
and that you were not near the place. So you will 
see that I am charitable enough in believing, as I do, 
that she was only silly and obstinate, greedy of 
pleasure no matter where it might be found. Of 
course she went in defiance of you." 

“ That is not true. I did not wish her to go 
but I did not insist on her not going : I did not even 
beg her not to go." 
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“ You behaved wrongly. But if you had begged 
her to stay away, would it have made any difference ? 
She is unmanageable. Now listen a little longer. 
You are in love with her, and she at any rate is 
fond of you. That’s all the hold on her you will 
have. If you marry her you may keep her out of 
trouble. Besides her living with you, as it is, will 
be considered odd. She is young, but she is a woman, 
not a child. She doesn’t treat you as a daughter, 
but as a chum. She is only too pretty—and she 
herself, I suspect, is the only person who doesn’t 
see that you are in love with her. That's all I 
wanted to say.” 

“ All! ” 

“ More than you wanted, no doubt. Don't 
misunderstand: I like you, and I think I may like 
her. Some of her ways I don’t like. But I may 
like her. All the same she is unmanageable. You 
are singularly unfit to be her guardian, because she 
twists you round her finger: but not nearly so 
unfit to be her husband. If you had never met her, 
of course you would never have dreamt of marrying : 
but, Hubert, you would have been very sad. You 
are not used to live without being loved, like some 
of us. And now—now you are walking on air 
because you hrve found her.” 

“ How about her happiness ? ” 

“ She will get into trouble if you leave her to her 
own devices. She is evidently no fool: but she 
acts like one. She will entangle herself with some 
scoundrel—who can dance! She is the sort of girl 
who would dance all night with a man the first 
time she saw him, and marry him in a week: and 
be ruined in a month, and wretched for sixty years 
after.” 

” You take it for granted you know all about her.” 

“ Do I ? It’s odd advice this—from me, isn’t it ? 
It’s the best advice though for you both. It would 
break your heart to 9 ee her go down : I know that. 
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In your hands, as your wife, she would not go down. 
She would be very fond of you: and she would 
stick to you once she really belonged to you. She's 
obstinate but she is made of good stuff. She thinks 
all the world of you, though she doesn't treat you 
like a daughter—she knows she isn’t your daughter, 
and she doesn’t choose to pretend she is. There’s no 
pretence about her. She wouldn’t be ashamed of 
you as an old husband, but proud of her husband. 
She is a little queer, more than a little : but with a 
baby in her arms she would settle down.” 

“ You seem to have made a deep study of her! ” 

” Perhaps: I’ve kept my eyes open anyway. 
And I may not be so stupid as you imagine. You 
clever people always think us humdrum creatures 
stupid.” 

“ I've never thought you in the least stupid.” 

“ You won’t now—now that I've urged you to 
marry a beautiful creature that you adore. Can't 
you see that if I hadn’t intended to be friendly 
I should not have let you both come here after 
what I heard in London ? Make her understand 


that I am friendly. She doesn't think so—just be¬ 
cause I show it when her ways take me aback. When 
we met this morning she was offish, because / was— 
a little.” * 

" A very good reason, surely ! ” v 
“ A bad reason in a girl of twenty to an old woman 
of nearly seventy.” 

” She happens to love old women—and babies.” 


Well, I shall never be a baby : and I'm not the 


sort of old woman any human being loves. Besides 
it is uncivil of you to agree that I am an old woman : 
you ought to have said I was quite mistaken.” 

“ You have been mistaken about a lot of things 
you have been saying.” 

” Not so many; and right about many more. 
Just make her understand that I am friendly. I 


would give all Clarissa’s body (and soul, too, if she 
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had one) for your Lois's little finger. But I shan't 
look pretty when she behaves queerly." 

“ I certainly shan't tell her how to behave." 

“ And it would make no difference if you did. 
She will behave as she chooses." 

She passed almost without a pause to another 
subject. 

“ Hubert, you have made no allusion to the death 
of Roger's son. Did you not hear of it ? It occurred 
nearly a month ago." 

" Gilbert Brocas dead 1 No, I never heard of it. 
A month ago—we were crossing then, and could see 
no papers. Was it sudden ? I never knew he was 
ill or even delicate. And he was under forty." 

“ Yes: not thirty-seven. It was an accident, 
and that was all the notice in the papers said. He 
had no son : so you will succeed his father in the 
title. I am glad of that." 

Hubert had never seen his nephew since the latter 
was a singularly unpleasing boy, and had never heard 
anything good of him. Nevertheless the news of 
his sudden death almost drove out of Hubert's 
mind for the time being the subject of his sister-in- 
law's earlier conversation. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

To Lois her guardian repeated enough of what 
Lady Brocas had said to reconcile her to their 
staying out their visit. 

“ Hester is a queer person." he said. " She is 
shrewd, and makes no show of it. She is prejudiced, 
and unprejudiced. I never imagined her to be 
affectionate, in all the long years I have known her, 
and I don't pretend now to say whether she would be 
affectionate, if she knew how, or shrink from it as if 
she was afraid what it might do with her." 
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“ I shouldn't think she need be afraid, like Mr. 
Collins, of its carrying her away.” 

Lois had been reading Jane Austen, and was 
e&rried away herself by a vehement admiration for 
her. 

Hubert laughed and went on: 

** She wishes you well, that is quite certain.” 

" But she doesn't approve of me.” 

She thinks she doesn't: but I think she is 
wrong. You go against her principles—or her 
habits, which is worse. But she can see behind her 
habits, though she would rather not, and she sus¬ 
pects that you are all right in spite of them. She 
can’t get used all at once to being treated by you 
as an equal—” 

“ Because she is a ladyship ? ” 

“ Oh dear no! Because she is half a century older.” 

" And you are thirty-five years older than I am. 
Don’t I treat you as an equal ? ” 

“ Of course: and I expect it takes her aback. 
All the same I believe she will presently rather like 
your seeming to forget that she is seventy. Besides, 
she knows Clarissa is bothered by you, and she 
revels in that. But she doesn't like you to be too 
much on the spot.” 

*' That's where she’ll mostly find me.” 

“ I expect so. But you must remember that she 
has no tastes—she cares nothing for books, less than 
nothing for art; pictures such as you and I love she 
can see nothing in. Her idea of a 1 nice' picture 
is that lithograph in the morning-room of Queen 
Victoria, in a crinoline, reading the Bible to a 
Highland widow. Enthusiasm about statues, tapes¬ 
tries, antique furniture, disconcerts her—they are 
part ot the establishment, like the footmen. Let 
her down gently. She’s as honest as the multi¬ 
plication-table, and she can’t assume the appearance 
of fine tastes she hasn't got. She won’t try. Drafts 
on her taste she can only dishonour Yet all the 
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while she is extremely aware that all these fine 
things are hers, and it seems to her quite taking a 
liberty with her possessions to give them praise 
she couldn’t, and to know more about them than 
she does. It’s like some parents who can't, for 
the life of them, pet their own children—they are 
always uneasy when someone else does it.” 

That Lois had never happened to notice: she 
was less open-eyed as yet m respect of character¬ 
istics in people than of beauties in things. 

Lois did not seem to Hubert to alter much in her 
behaviour: but he did not therefore conclude that 
she merely disregarded all he had said. She remem¬ 
bered it all: and with her the remembrance was 
enough. She betrayed no sign of having been 
schooled, and though their hostess had told Hubert 
to school her, the girl and she were much more 
likely to get on together satisfactorily without its 
appearing that Lois was simply obeying orders. 

Lois had protested that she would not take the 
liberty of liking Lady Brocas against her will, but, 
now that she was assured that the old lady had no 
hostility against her, she was quite ready to like her 
—moderately: and immoderate likings were not 
at all to the widow's taste. 

Miss Loftus by no means liked Lois better on 
fuller acquaintance. Lois seemed unable to realize 
that Clarissa was still a girl; and had indeed no 
idea that at thirty a woman was still a contemporary 
of a girl of twenty. Clarissa’s airs and prettinesses 
Lois watched with blank amaze; her smiling 
meekness in face of her aunt’s rebuffs and snubs 
Lois could neither understand nor pardon. 

“ Isn't Aunt Hester a dear ? ” Miss Loftus en- 

a uired enthusiastically, five minutes after one of 
lese onslaughts. Lady Brocas herself felt she had 
been savage, and was all the more irritated with the 
girl who had made her misbehave, and had left the 
room quite flurried. 
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“ Isn't Aunt Hester a dear ? Quite a study—so 
original.” 

” She is naturally dear to you,” Lois replied 
calmly. “ In America they think there is not so 
much family affection in England as over there, 
but that is one of their mistakes. I see so much 
of it here.” 

Old Crosh, who was still in the room, smiled grimly 
at her knitting. She was always knitting slatey- 
looking stockings for the poor, who appeared to have 
no insteps. 

" English family affection,” Miss Loftus explained 
with the air of enlightening an intelligent negro, or 
Esquimaux, traveller, “ is not effusive.” 

' Quite so. One sees that.” 

” Our feelings are not on the surface.” 

“ Far beneath it.” ^ 

” It is not the expressions of affection we care for 
but the steadfast underlying truth.” 

" Certainly: but Lady Brocas does express 
herself pretty strongly.” 

” Oh, my aunt is an original! ” 

Lady Brocas was so peculiarly unlike the other 
originals in the house that Lois nearly laughed at 
the oddness of the picture suggested. But Hubert 
came in, and she thought she would ” behave.” 

“ Miss Sumner and I are discussing English 
family affection,” Clarissa informed him, beaming 
upon him. 

” Miss Loftus is an authority,” said Lois, slightly 
postponing her good behaviour. 

“ I think,” quoth Miss Crosh, ” we shall have 
rain. How's the glass, Mr. Brocas ? ” 

“ Miss Crosh,” cried Clarissa, as if declaring 
that Miss Crosh was the monopolist of all virtues and 
talents, “ is a perfect almanack: she is a perfect 
prophetess about the weather. She knows all 
about the moon's changes—and everything.” 

“ It's new moon to-night,” announced^Miss Crosh. 
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“ There ! " gurgled Clarissa ecstatically, " I told 
you! I should never know that if I guessed for a 
month. Should you, Miss Sumner ? " 

“If I guessed for a month it would probably 
be full moon before I'd done guessing," Lois replied 
without any enthusiasm whatever. “ Hubert, let's 
ride for an hour before luncheon." 

“ Before it rains! " cried Clarissa. “ I never 
knew Miss Crosh fail." 

" Hubert," Lois observed when they were alone, 
“ that girl's too sharp not to know she is a fool.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 

Lady Brocas neither felt nor affected any regret 
for the early and unlooked-for death of her husband’s 
nephew. Sir Roger was a couple of years her own 
senior, but (unlike herself) of poor constitution much 
enfeebled by an irregular life. His wife was younger 
by several years, and a strong robust person. There 
could be no fear of her dying before her husband, or 
of his marrying again and leaving another son, if 
she did. On Hubert’s accession to the title she 
could now count, and it pleased her to think that 
it would thus be again in respectable hands; and 
title and estates need be no longer separated. 

Of the lamentable necessity for separating them 
her husband had for years before his death been 
speaking to her. 

But Lady Brocas not only hoped to see Hubert 
head of the family: she strongly wished him to 
leave an heir to it: he would be the last male member 
of it after Sir Roger, and unless he married there 
would be an end of the family honours. She was 
. confident that he would certainly not marry unless 
he married Lois. Therefore she desired that mar¬ 
riage, which possibly she might not otherwise have 
regarded as so desirable. And she did really 
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dislike the idea of his present mintage. In her own 
mind she called it irregular—he was not old enough, 
nor Lois young enough, for it. 

She made no plan of speaking to the girl on such 
a subject, but as it happened die did say something. 

In one of the rooms there was a portrait of Hubert’s 
mother, painted soon after her marriage, and Lois 
admired it. 

“ Yes,” said Lady Brocas, “ she was considered 
very beautiful. A woman of fine character as well.” 

“ Hubert was devoted to her.” 

“ He was a wonderful son and brother. I never 
thought Beryl of much consequence, but he idolized 
her. Of himself he never thought at all. Of 
course, it was for her sake he never married : while 
she lived it was all very wdll—but her death left him 
desolate and unhappy.” 

“ I don't think he is desolate and unhappy now.” 

“ No. Far from it. But if you left him he 
would be more so than ever. Your coming to him has 
cut years off his age : he has gone back to the hopes 
and interests left behind long ago. As a young man 
he was old for his age: now he is very young for his 
age. But, left all alone again, he would break 
down all at once into an old man.” 

" Why should he be left alone again ? ” 

” By your marrying. Of course you will many, 
and Hubert is the last man to wish to prevent it, 
if the man you chose seemed likely to make you 
happy. He thinks only of you. He has no other 
thought. My dear, you know it very well—and you 
must not mind my saying that it ought to make you 
think very much of mm. * 

“No. I don't mind.” 

All the same Lois assured herself that, if she did 
not love Hubert, it would not make her do it to be 
told by anyone that she “ ought.” 

“ To tell the truth,” she added after a very brief 
hesitation, “ I never think about marrying.” 
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" No. Some girls think of nothing else. You 
are not like that. You are rather sudden—when the 
idea of marrying comes to you it will come suddenly. 
Then Heaven help poor Hubert.” 

Lois did not like this. 

“ Are you trying to tell me,” she asked almost 
roughly, “ that for Hubert’s sake I ought never to 
marry ? ” 

Lady Brocas shook her head. 

*' What do you mean then ? You keep hinting 
that it would make him miserable.” 

“ My dear, it might make him the happiest man 
alive. 

She said no more, and Lois had no opportunity 
of making either rejoinder or comment, for Clarissa 
entered the room trilling ** John Anderson, my Jo, 
John " to herself, with an armful of flowers that she 
had picked because their colour “ combined ” 
well, as she considered, with her own “ colour- 
scheme.” 

*' Have you finished your ride already. Miss 
Sumner ? ” she enquired with her wonted luscious 
sweetness. Lois was in her riding-habit, and had 
been waiting for Hubert. 

” We haven't started yet. Hubert got a telegram, 
and had to write a letter for this post. Don’t you 
ever ride ? ” 

” Never for long,” Lady Brocas put in unkindly, 
” she and her horse never remain together half an 
hour.” 

Lady Brocas had given Lois a text to ponder. 

” It might make him the happiest man alive.” 

It stuck in the girl’s mind, and was long and 
silently considered. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

Lois and Hubert rode every day, and sometimes 
both morning and afternoon. She loved riding, 
and rode, as she danced, very well. 

“ I’m glad,” she declared, r ‘ that we did stay on, 
if it was only for the riding. All the same the country 
round here is not nearly so beautiful as ours at home/* 

“ It is considered much more so : but I m glad 
you like Wiltshire best.” 

" Does Lady Brocas never have people to stay 
here ? ” 

“ Not many at the best of times, and she is now 
in deep mourning.” 

“ I always forget it. Of course she is dressed as 
a widow : but one never thinks of her husband as 
lately dead. There seems no trace of him anywhere.’* 

This was so exactly and peculiarly true that Hubert 
could only wonder again at the girl’s almost weird 
faculty of apprehension. 

" Does Clarissa Loftus live here ? ” she asked. 

“ Oh no ! She would like to, but Hester, though 
she often has her here, always invites her for a speci¬ 
fied time—quite a long time; but expects her to 
go at the end of it.” 

“ I can't think why she should want to come. 
Lady Brocas is barely civil to her, often not even 
civil: and sits on her, and shows she doesn't like 
her. Hasn’t she any money ? ” 

” Very little, I expect. And her home is not 
pleasant.” 

“ I suppose she lives in hopes of a legacy at last.” 

“ Poor girl! Yes, no doubt. And she will get 
it. Hester knows she must leave her something 
for all her trouble: and perhaps likes her all the 
less for feeling the necessity.” 
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“ Well, I don’t like Clarissa Loftus, but I am sorry 
for her.” 

“ So am I. And I don't exactly dislike her.’* 

“ I do. Exactly. Precisely." 

At that moment Clarissa, indoors, was observing 
enthusiastically: 

" Aunt Hester, is not Mr. Brocas too kind for 
words! The way he gives up all his time to his 
niece! " 

" She is not his niece. They are cousins.” 

** Merely cousins ? If he was her father he could 
not take more care of her. He rides all day with 
her—scarcely allows himself time to read: and 
can’t even read when he gets to the billiard-room 
late at night." 

" It’s not so very late at night. We leave the 
saloon soon after ten.” 

“ Oh, if you approve . . . ." 

“ Approve what ? For heaven’s sake, Clarissa, 
don't be mysterious. You want to get something 
out— get it out." 

“ It seemed to me you would think it so unlike 
the ways of this house. And really I have felt almost 
sorry for dear Mr. Brocas—he is so unselfish. But 
it must be a strain at his age to be entertaining a 
mere girl—" 

“ Lois is certainly a girl. There’s no doubt of 
her being that." 

“ That is what I say. It must be a strain : quite 
a strain, for Mr. Brocas, at his time of life, to be 
making company all day long for her. And he 
never even gets a quiet hour for reading at night, 
when we retire—not even then. Even the billiard- 
room he does not have to himself. I almost wonder 
at Miss Sumner—she is so very clever—not realising 
that he might like the billiard-room to himself. 
But then she wants her own smoke, I suppose. 
I daresay she smokes where she likes all day at home, 
and cant sleep without it." 
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Now Lady Brocas did thoroughly dislike girls 
smoking, and to her idea it was "irregular” and 
objectionable that a girl should go to the billiard- 
room, instead of to bed, when the party in the 
drawing-room broke up. But she would accept 
no point of view suggested by Clarissa, and she was 
anxious that Hubert should marry Lois. She did 
not imagine that their tUe d Ute talks were likely 
to be very sentimental, but they could hardly 
impede her scheme for their marriage. 

“ My dear Clarissa,” she pronounced sharply, 
“ you would cut a queer figure smoking in billiard- 
rooms with gentlemen. (If Lois does smoke there.) 
It wasn't done in your time. But Lois belongs to 
the new world.” 

“ She doesn’t consider herself American.” 

“ There’s another new world. I don't belong to 
it, thank God. She does. And we don't. You 
seem struck by her guardian's fatherly kindness to 
her. Half-past ten is not late for a father and 
daughter to sit together.” 

" I wonder,” cned Clarissa, her head on one side, 
” I sometimes wonder if they will always be just 
father and daughter ! ” 

“ If not there will be no reason why they should 
not sit up together as late as they choose.” 

Years of experience had not taught Clarissa that 
she had merely to suggest a point of view to her 
mother’s stepsister for that lady to repudiate it 
utterly. 

To Hubert, however, Lady Brocas made an oppor¬ 
tunity of saying: 

“ If you do as you ought and marry Lois these 
midnight talks in the billiard-room will do her no 
harm. But that sort of thing will make her talked 
about if you don't.” 

Hubert was certainly not going to explain that 
Lois's coming had been her own idea, neither was he 
going to commit himself to any undertaking as to 
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asking the girl to give her young life to him. That 
in some ways it might be good for her to do so he 
recognized : but to make any such proposal to her 
would spoil the relations between them: he had 
given her a home—it must be hers without any 
chance of misgiving on her part that there was any 
sort of condition in the gift. It would have angered 
him had he known that to Lois herself Lady Brocas 
also gave a hint. 

“ I’m an old woman, Lois,” she said, “ and more 
old-fashioned, perhaps, in my ideas than some old 
women. To my notions it seems queer, indeed 
irregular, for a girl to sit up alone in a billiard-room 
late at night with a man who is neither her husband 
nor her brother—unless the man is going to be her 
husband. If you had asked me beforehand I should 
have told you I couldn't like it. But the custom 
has arisen; I don’t ask you now to give it up. 
For, if you gave it up now, after you have been 
doing it for ten days, it might make it supposed in 
the house that I had expressed disapproval and 
displeasure.” 

Lois could hardly be pleased with this expression 
of opinion, and did not look pleased. 

” What then do you want me to do ? ” she 
asked pretty stiffly. “You evidently wish me to 
understand that it is, somehow, improper! Im¬ 
proper for me to sit up for an hour, after you have 
left the drawing-room, in the same room with 
Hubert, with whom I am alone always at home: 
only at home we sit up a little later together. Is the 
difference between sitting in a billiard-room and 
sitting in a drawing-room ? ” 

Lady Brocas did not answer quite immediately; 
then she said: 

“ I have not asked you to do anything. I told 
you it was not advisable to change your—your 
procedure, now that the end of your visit is so near. 
But as for what you say about being always alone 
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with Hubert at home—that I must say plainly I 
think is a mistake." She paused deliberately, and 
Lois stared in blank astonishment. 

" Yes," the old lady went on, “ Hubert ought to 
see it. When he was going to America to see you 
we talked it over, and I was sure he would bring 
you back to live with him as his ward. But I took 
it for granted (and said as much) that he would 
engage some lady to preside over his household." 

“ I preside over it.” 

" I meant a third person : some elderly person ; 
perhaps I was thinking of a sort of governess-" 

" A governess ! But, Lady Brocas, I am grown 
up! " 

" So I see. That is the difficulty. I may have 
hardly expected you to be so distinctly grown up. 
For a year or two I may have thought that you 
might continue your education—under some lady 
of character who would also preside over the house¬ 
hold. That would have made the situation enturely 
correct." 

“ Entirely insufferable as well." 

Of this remark Lady Brocas took no notice: 

“ Of course," she admitted handsomely, *' the 
lady would have liked to keep her position. No 
doubt she would have wished to become Mrs. 
Hubert Brocas—with more to follow." 

Lois laughed unconcernedly. 

" She might have wished as hard as she liked: 
Hubert would see the elderly lady choked before 
he would think of marrying her. He has excellent 
taste." 

Lois had a vision of some Miss Crosh throned at 
the head of Hubert’s table, pouring out the tea, and 
making a third in all their indoor hours. It made 
her shudder. 

" I daresay you are right," Lady Brocas agreed. 
“ It is a pity Hubert cud not marry. His later 
years will be very lonely. Even an elderly lady of 
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character might prevent that, and she might make 
an excellent wife: but it doesn't follow that he 
should see it; men don't always understand what's 
good for them." 

" I'm sure it would not be good for him to marry— 
Miss Crosh ! She's elderly and I'm sure her character 
is excellent." 

Lady Brocas laughed. 

“ I never thought of Miss Crosh." 

" Nor Hubert" 

“ Oh no I If Hubert thought of anyone it would 
be someone quite unlike poor Lucinda." 

“ He never does ' think ’ of anyone." 

To this assertion Lady Brocas volunteered no 
contradiction. She merely coughed—fairly natur¬ 
ally. 

From this conversation Lois deduced two con¬ 
clusions—that Lady Brocas considered the present 
Brocas Manor manage “ irregular” and expected it to 
occasion adverse comment injurious to Hubert 
(it did not strike the girl that Lady Brocas was 
thinking even more of such comment injuring 
Lois herself), and also that their hostess was anxious 
to get Hubert married. In that (and in nothing 
else) she appeared to resemble Eleanor Mompesson. 

" At home," said Lois, " there is someone who is, 
I imagine, quite of your opinion as to Hubert's 
marrying.” 

" Is there indeed ? Who is she ? " 

“ Someone I should not at all like to have for a 
sort of adopted mother-in-law." 

“ Then you had better stop it. You're the only 
person who can." 

With which cryptic utterance Lady Brocas closed 
the discussion. She hoped she had given Lois 
something to think of—as doubtless she had. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

Lois continued to join Hubert in the billiard-room 
when the party in the saloon broke up soon after 
ten o'clock. To him she had said no word of her 
various conversations with Lady Brocas. It was one 
of her characteristics never to repeat a conversation. 

Their talk was chiefly of books, of pictures and 
their painters, of tapestries and furniture, their 
makers and their periods. For Lois was not content 
to like and admire ignorantly; and, much and 



she could gain all the information she wanted. 

“ All novels and plays,” she remarked, " seem to 
be about love. I wonder people like old Crosh, and 
indeed Lady Brocas, care about them. Can you 
imagine either of them in love ? ” 

" I don’t think Hester does care about novels. 
Miss Crosh reads plenty of them.” 

" What for ? ” 

“ Well, you read them. I can't imagine you in 
love, if it comes to that.” 

“ So do you read them. You’ve been reading 
them all your life.” 

" Precisely.” 

" If you had been in love I suppose you would 
have intimated as much—and got married.” 

“ That might depend on the adored object,” 
Hubert suggested laughing. 

” I don't believe there ever was any adored object.” 

“ No, there wasn’t.” 

Lois was grave, though Hubert had laughed. 

" How much,” she asked quietly, without turning 
her eyes to his, " do you like me ! ” 

He took his eyes from her face and ben hem on 
the fire. 
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“ Better than yesterday, not so well as I shall 
to-morrow,” he answered gently. 

She listened to this quotation, and pondered it. 

“ What a lovely thing to have said. Who said 
it ? ” she asked. 

“ Rostand.” 

“ Of whom ? ” 

“ Of his wide.” 

She waited a very little moment and then: 

“ Do you think a man does love his wife like that: 
better to-day than yesterday, not so well as to¬ 
morrow ? ” 

" Unless his wife is a very unfortunate woman.” 

It struck her at once as like him not to seem to 
remember that it might be the man who would be 
unfortunate. 

” But if she didn’t deserve it ? ” 

" Then he would be giving more. Like God.” 

This answer also she weighed. 

“ Have you ever wondered,” she asked presently, 
" how much I care for you ? ” 

'* Incomparably more than I deserve.” 

“ Incomparably more than you think.” 

She did what was very very rare with her, turned 
her wonderful face to his, and with her exquisite 
clear eyes held his. 

“ Ah, I don’t know ! You show more than you 
guess,” he told her, ” for you spend your time 
making my life—blest.” 

“ Have I made it happier ? ” 

“ You have made it altogether. I had no life 
left. And you have made it wonderful. It is 
marvellous to have finished with life and delight, 
and to find a life better than one could imagine, 
and days of delight.” 

She was almost astonished. Yet not surprised 
at all. She believed she had often worried him, and 
troubled him, and yet she knew that his devotion 
to her had been joy to him. 
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" Have I really made you happy—in spite of all 
my tricks ? ” 

“ The happiest man alive,” he answered earnestly. 

The phrase was, to her, an echo. She had been 
told that she could make him the happiest man alive. 

” Hubert,” she said, laying her hand on one of 
his, “ I will make you that if I can.” 

" Ah ! but you do.” 

” While I am with you. Shall I stay with you 
always ? ” 

She knew that he had heard her, but she was not 
sure that he had understood. Could he have under¬ 
stood ? 

His eyes were not turned to her now, but bent 
upon the logs on the hearth. She could not be sure 
of the expression on his face. And he seemed in no 
haste to speak. 

There was a tall old clock in one comer of the 
room and its deliberate ticking measured the silence. 

Lois waited, not patiently, but without movement. 

” Am I to have no answer ? ” she asked at last. 

Then he turned to her, and she saw that his eyes 
shone, and that a radiance like a light was on his face. 

" How wonderful you are ! ” he said. It was no 
answer to her question: and she watched him 
wonderingly. 

She saw that he had understood her: but he 
did not clutch at what she had offered him. He 
was in truth thinking more of her than of her offer, 
of the further revelation of herself it opened. It 
was less admiration of her than a devout worship 
that was radiant in his eyes. Was he going to say 
no more ? 

" I want you,” she told him, " to say yes.” 

That was the greatness of it. He knew she was 
not the girl to ask a thing she did not want. Rash, 
she could be, and imprudent; but her rashness 
was not of that sort—to risk the offer of a gift, 
trembling lest it should be accepted. 
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“ Yes, I know,” he answered quietly. 

“ And I did not believe,” she said simply, “ that 
you would ask it yourself.” 

“ No. I never should. I never dreamt of it. 
If I had asked it would have spoiled everything. 
Our old pleasant life together, your ease in it. 
Your trust in me, as just thinking only of your 
comfort and happiness, would have been broken 
down. I would not even think of how it might be 
if you were willing. Such thoughts themselves 
would have altered things between us.” 

He made no false boast. What had been sug¬ 
gested to him he would not consider, but had put 
aside, as he would have done with any accidental 
knowledge to which he had no right. Lois should 
never surprise in his eyes, in any tone, much less in 
any phrase, anything which could hint to her that 
the home he had brought her to could be made 
completer by any change in their relations. 

“ It only puzzles me, he concluded, “ that you 
should have divined what would have been my 
desire if I had not thought it treason to admit it/* 

" I knew from the beginning that I was your 
all in all. But not quite from the beginning that 
I made you happy. Of course I knew that I some¬ 
times made you wretched. Then I came to under¬ 
stand—that, even when I made you wretched, I 
was your happiness all the time. When we got 
home I knew that it was home again for you: it 
was not an empty, sad house, with only incurable 
absences for house-fellows with you. And I knew 
why. You were happy. I didn’t think much of 
what would happen if I went away and left it 
empty again. I wasn't thinking of going away, or 
of any change in things as they were. But I rather 
suddenly found, before we came here at all, that we 
were necessary to each other—not only I to you. 
I couldn’t bear the notion of any change. We must 
be together always. I had always known what I 
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was to you : I only then found out how much you 
were to me. The idea of anybody else taking my 
place made me angry. Everything must go on as 
it was. I didn’t want yOu to patch up some sort of 
happiness without me. It must come always from 
me. But I knew you would never ask me to stay 
with you always. So I asked you." 

Though it was much contrary to her custom to 
speak thus at length, what she said was like herself. 
She was explaining, not offering an apology. If it 
were the most ordinary thing in the world for a girl 
to make such a proposal to a man she could not 
have been less embarrassed or less ashamed. The 
genesis of her proposal had been simple and she told 
it with perfect simplicity. She had made up her 
mind that they would like to marry each other, and 
she never thought of merely leading him on to ask 
her, by gradually letting him see that he might 
change from the old attitude to that of a lover. In 
fact she was thinking of him as a husband, and not as 
a lover at all, though in the deepest sense she was 
conscious that no girl could have a lover more 
enthralled. She knew perfectly, though only in¬ 
stinctively, that Hubert’s ways would not change 
towards her: their old confidential relationship 
would be unspoiled by any new posing of him as the 
sprightly or sentimental lover, aping amorous 
youth. Thai would have been intolerable, but 
there was no fear of it. 

Lois could flirt, and by no means expected the 
swains who made her pastime for the moment to 
abstain from flirting with her; but such flirtations 
were not at all connected in her mind with loving : 
when those young men had evinced symptoms of 
being in love, she had been only annoyed. 

And it certainly would have caused her as much 
displeasure as surprise if Hubert had changed his 
ways and attempted flirtation now that their lives 
were to be linked together. But she knew him better. 
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Part III 

CHAPTER XXXII 

Lady Brocas had made up her mind to desire 
strongly a marriage between Hubert and Lois. 
But their celerity flurried her at first. They left 
her on the day originally fixed, and it was only 
quarter of an hour before their departure that she 
was informed of their having already arrived at an 
understanding. Her face reflected no sense of 
triumph, but rather some degree of misgiving. It 
was her first (and last) essay m matchmaking, and 
such doings were contrary to all her habits. She 
had achieved success, but its speediness took her 
aback, though she had deliberately calculated on 
this fortnight’s visit to herself as likely to forward 
matters. At home they would have been con¬ 
stantly meeting other people, and been much less 
thrown on one another for their enjoyment. She 
was fully aware that her house was not entertaining, 
nor the meagre company in it so agreeable as to 
distract Hubert and Lois from each other’s society. 
Yet—it was terribly quick! And her conscience 
smote her a little. Had she put it into Hubert’s 
mind to make a fool of himself ? She had not, of 
course, the least suspicion that nothing she could have 
said would have made him ask Lois to give her life 
to him, and that Lois had done the asking herself. 

“ Well," she said, dubiously in spite of herself* 
" I hope it will be for your happiness." 

“ I do not doubt that. I trust it will be for hers." 

Lois was, of course/not present. 

** It will be the saving of her." 

Hubert did not like that, or pretend to like it. 
Lady Brocas saw it, and went on hastily: 
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“ When will it be ? ” 

*' Quite soon.” 

" If Godfrey’s death had not been so recent,” 
she said, ** it ought to take place here. You can’t 
be married at home. But you could have it from 
the London house. Lois could stay there, and I 
would go up to be there with her, though I should 
not go to the church; nor could there be any party— 
reception, whatever they call it. You would have 
to stay at an hotel, or with friends of your own.” 

Hubert was surprised, and thanked her cordially 
for this offer. Lois should be told of it. 

After they were gone Lady Brocas seized an early 
opportunity of saying to Clarissa : 

” It need not worry you, when Hubert and Lois 
come here next time, that they should resume their 
talks in the billiard-room after we leave the saloon. 
They will be husband and wife.” 

Miss Loftus expressed unbounded pleasure at the 
news. 

“ After all,” she added enthusiastically, “ Mr. 
Brocas is not old —for a man ! ” 

” Well, he is a man.” 

Miss Crosh committed herself, on hearing this 
intelligence, to no expression of opinion. She 
adjusted her opinions slowly when any were called 
for: and in this case did not perceive the necessity 
of formulating one at all. 

” They will,” she sagely observed, “ be led aright, 
if they seek aright for guidance.” 

” That,” cried Clarissa devoutly, ” is so true! 
How aptly put I ” 

” I never heard it doubted,” Lady Brocas remarked 
1 Tried away by her elderly friend's 

be doubted,” declared Miss Crosh, 
who always stuck to her guns. 

Hubert and Lois reached London about six 
o’clock, and went to the hotel that for many years 
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Hubert had always used on his not very frequent 
visits to London : they were not going on to Wilt¬ 
shire till the morrow. 

As soon as they had booked rooms Lois, who was 
anxious to see a particular play, suggested that 
Hubert should see if places could be obtained for 
that night. There was a box-office in the hall and 
he at once went to it to enquire. Two ladies were 
there already and one of them, a Mrs. le Caron, 
was well known to him. She turned to him and said: 

“ Mr. Brocas ! How do you do ? My sister-in- 
law and I are trying to get places for ‘ Inheritance ': 
there is nothing to be got except a box for six, and 
that is beyond us." 

“ But we could take it between us. We also 
want to see ‘ Inheritance.’ " 

Lois was at his elbow and he introduced her: 
whereupon his friend introduced them both to her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Audley. The two ladies were 
of about the same age, certainly well under thirty. 
Lois perceived that they were well dressed and of 
lively manners. She liked them none the less for 
having an unmistakable air of being “ modem.” 

While Hubert was booking the box-ticket, Mrs. 
le Caron said a word or two to Lois. 

“ My husband and I have known your uncle for 
years. We are devoted to him." 

Lois and she were standing a little back from the 
counter, and several other applicants for theatre 
tickets had arrived and were between them and 
Hubert. 

“ Hubert is not my uncle," said Lois, smiling, 
" he is my cousin. I am engaged to him." Mrs. 
le Caron might have felt a little awkward, but she 
did not look it. 

* Indeed I congratulate you," she said cordially, 
" you will be a happy woman : you are engaged to 
one of the best and most delightful men I ever 
knew.” 
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All the same she immediately decided that Miss 
Sumner must be older than she looked. 

To the theatre the four friends went together: 
Lois got out of the taxi first of the three ladies, and 
was instantly greeted with delighted recognition by 
—Mr. Percival Chevronel, otherwise Mr. Alfred 
Garth. His manner was entirely that of an old 
friend sure of his reception. As Mrs. le Caron 
stepped out she saw the meeting, and a moment 
later Mrs. Audley saw it as well. 

“ I thought you were in New York,” they heard 
Lois say. She was surprised to see him, but the 
two attentive ladies could detect no sign of her 
being displeased or annoyed, though possibly there 
was a slight hint of embarrassment—which they 
could readily understand. They exchanged a hasty 
glance, and Mrs. Audley tilted her eyebrows. 

They turned to Hubert, who had been paying the 
taxi driver. 

“ Mr, Brocas,” said Mrs. Audley in a quiet but 
sufficiently firm tone, " do not let us go forward 
for a moment.” 

At the same moment he saw to whom Lois was 
speaking: and, transient as it was, both ladies 
caught the expression of deep annoyance that he 
instantly tried to dismiss from his face. 

“ Unfortunately,” said Mrs. le Caron, in very 
subdued, but also very resolved accents, " we both 
of us used to know Mr. Chevronel and cannot know 
him any longer.” 

To this remark Hubert made no rejoinder, beyond 
a slight bow: but began an attempt at casual 
conversation. 

Lois half turned towards them, and saw that they 
were not joining her. She then turned from them 
and moved slowly forward to the entrance of the 
theatre, Mr. Chevronel still at her side, and chatting 
eagerly with her. Between her and him and her own 
party there were now more than a dozen people: 
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behind them Hubert and the two ladies followed. 
They were clearly resolved not to overtake Lois 
till her companion should have left her. In the 
vestibule of the theatre he did leave her, and with 
a farewell that to Hubert seemed protracted. Then 
the party of four reunited : but with by no means 
its previous pleasant friendliness. The two sisters- 
in-law made a remark or two as they walked to the 
box, but Lois would not respond. She was angry 
with Hubert. Just as they were entering the box 
he held back a moment to buy programmes, and she 
stayed at his side. 

" You cut him 1 " she said in a low but indignant 
voice. 

“ I could not do that. If you remember I never 
knew him." 

" I told you that I should not cut him ! " 

“ Well, you have kept your word." 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

By a most perverse chance Mr. Chevronel was seated 
in a stall on the same side of the house as the box 
occupied by our friends, parallel to it, and very near. 
As soon as Lois took her place in front he looked up 
and smiled: and she returned the smile with 
slightly ostentatious graciousness. She was not 
omy angry with Hubert, but annoyed with his 
friends. 

Repeatedly throughout the first act did Mr. 
Chevronel look up to where Lois sat, and smile. 
No doubt he saw the ladies between whom she sat, 
but he did not seem to do so. At all events he 
betrayed no recognition. They were by this time 
sufficiently exasperated almost to regret that he 
gave them no occasion for a direct cut. In several 
parts of the house were friends of theirs: they were 
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as well known in society as Mr. Chevronel was 
notorious, and the frequent smiling glances he was 
directing to their box—to a girl seated between 
them—would seem, to a chance observer, to include 
themselves. He had the air of constantly comparing 
notes with them as to what was going forward on 
the stage. 

Mrs. le Caron was not a specially clever or in¬ 
tellectual person, though by no means lacking in 
ordinary intelligence. Nor was she ill-natured: 
but she was apt to feel considerable rancour towards 
those who caused her trouble or inconvenience: 
she would certainly regard it as an inconvenience 
to be at present supposed to be on terms of friendship 
with Mr. Percy Chevronel. Her husband, who was 
strict in his ideas of social decorum, and strongly 
attached to his own opinions, had required of her 
some time ago a definite undertaking to terminate 
entirely her never intimate acquaintance with Mr. 
Chevronel, though he had not done so without giving 
reasons that satisfied her of his being neither 
squeamish nor unreasonable. Colonel le Caron was 
not at present in London, where indeed she herself 
was only passing a few days. His mother and sisters, 
however, lived in town, and were people peculiarly 
apt to hear things which the younger Mrs. le Caron 
would prefer their not hearing. She herself was a 
woman of harmless life, but, m the opinion of her 
husband's family, deplorably *'modem"; and, though 
really fond of her husband, not so gratefully alive 
to the good fortune of being his wife as they thought 
she should be. She was fond of him, but not devoted 
(as he was) to his mother and sisters. They had a 
spare room, and could not understand why, if Cynthia 
must come to London when it was not convenient 
to the Colonel to bring her there, she should not 
occupy it. But their friends were not hers, nor 
were their hours, and she preferred the freedom of 
an hotel. Mrs. le Caron was fully aware that it 
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was only too likely that her husband's family 
would come to hear of Mr. Chevronel’s having ap¬ 
peared au mieux with her in a public theatre, and, 
if so, of their commenting severely on it to the 
Colonel. She feared no serious trouble, but thought 
a certain degree of annoyance might thus arise; 
and she hated “bothers," and against Lois she felt 
for the moment extreme irritation. 

Her brother’s wife was less easy-going : and less 
good-natured. She was also stricter in her ideas. 
She was “ modem " because she thought it the 
fashion, but never without a sharp misgiving that 
modernity was risky. Of Hubert Brocas she knew 
personally nothing, and of course nothing of Lois 
Sumner. He might be quite lax in his own behaviour, 
and Miss Sumner she decided 'must be completely 
indifferent to the reputation of her chosen friends. 
Mrs. Audley knew not only all that Percy Chevronel 
had done to merit his social ostracism, of which there 
was no doubt, but also all he had been accused of 
having done. He was not merely a black sheep, 
but an obscene wolf in her opinion, and Mrs.Audley 
had an unwavering confidence in her own opinion. 

She was by no means pleased with her husband’s 
sister for having introduced her to Mr. Brocas and 
Miss Sumner, who were clearly unreliable acquaint¬ 
ance (as others of Cynthia's friends had been) : 
and she sincerely regretted having come to the theatre 
in their company. To the play she soon ceased to 
pay attention: she experienced a fell absorption 
in noting, though apparently ignoring, the " signals," 
as she called them, between Lois and the abominable 
young man down in the stalls. She was now 
convinced of their being intimate friends, and, so 
far, her mistake was not unreasonable. Miss 
Sumner’s own character must leave beaucoup & 
disirer if such were her intimates. To arrive at this 
conclusion gave Mrs. Audley no pain; she was a 
hard worldly woman, without any particular faith 
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in God or man, with a conventional conscience, 
rigorously exacting prudence in compliance with 
the dicta of society, and with no comprehension of 
anything higher : and Lois was nothing to her. 

A certain, rather long-winded, speech by one of 
the leading characters in the play, she did hear, and 
it struck her as quite subversive (which it was), 
altogether beyond what Society tolerated as yet in 
principle, however it might embody the practice 
of many persons in Society. Her lips stiffened, and 
she turned her eyes again from the stage and dropped 
them on the pariah in the stalls: he, to do him 
justice, had not been attending to the speech, but 
considering the pose of the actors, which had during 
this long tirade become a little fixed and wooden. 
Such long orations struck him as tedious and boring : 
at its conclusion he looked up to Lois, smiled, and 
gently patted his programme with the tips of two 
fingers. This, intended only as an expression of 
relief at the termination of a prosy speech, Mrs. 
Audley mistook for applause of the nsky sentiments 
just pronounced. Lois, as it happened, had her 
opera-glass to her eyes, and, though looking down 
through them, was not looking at Mr. Chevronel, 
but at a queerly dressed " artistic ” female half a 
dozen seats beyond him. 

With that speech the act closed, and the curtain 
fell. Many gentlemen were leaving their boxes to 
visit friends in other boxes, or to smoke a cigarette. 
From the stalls also many people were going out for 
the intermission. Lois had dropped her glasses, 
and looked down just as Percy Chevronel, now on 
his feet, looked up. Mrs. Audley rightly or wrongly 
decided that he made a signal to Miss Sumner sug¬ 
gesting that he should come and visit her box : she 
instantly made a stem resolve. 

'* Cynthia," she said, “ of course I do not want 
to disturb you : but my head aches, and 1 do not, 
I think, like the play. I shall not stay." 
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She rose and Mrs. le Caron also got up. 

“ Of course I will go with you,” she said, and her 
manner betrayed as much displeasure as Mrs. 
Audley's. “ I do not at all wish to stay.” 

Hubert naturally left the box to escort the two 
ladies downstairs, and see them into their taxi. 
To Lois, who had no idea of leaving till the end of 
the play, he made the necessary apology. Mrs. le 
Caron and Mrs. Audley gave her the chilliest farewells 
possible. 

At the end of the corridor, where the staircase 
began, they met Mr. Chevronel coming up. He 
recognised all three, but betrayed no recognition 
whatever. A moment or two after they had passed 
him Mrs. Audley said with cold decision: " Mr. 
Brocas, I cannot possibly meet Mr. Chevronel: 
* and he was coming to the box, so I left it.” 

“ Neither,” added Mrs. le Caron, " can I meet 
him. Even if my husband had not forbidden it, 
I would not do so.” 

Hubert merely bowed : he was much too loyal to 
Lois to say that personally Mr. Chevronel was un¬ 
known to him. 

As there was a brief delay in obtaining a taxi, the 
second act had just begun before he got back to the 
box. Would Mr. Chevronel still be there ? Hubert 
hoped not, but feared he would. He particularly 
disliked being introduced to the man, but Lois must 
not be left alone, and she must introduce them if 
they were together in the box. 

He opened the door and immediately saw that 
Lois was alone. 

" So they are gone ! ” she said. “ Their tempers 
seem uncertain,” 

“ They said they could not meet Mr. Chevronel. 
Colonel le Caron forbade his wife to do so.” 

Lois laughed unpleasantly. 

” Shall you forbid mt to meet people ? ” 

" Lois, you ought to know by this time that I am 
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not given to ‘ forbidding.' But your acquaintance 
with that man is a misfortune. Colonel le Caron 
is neither a tyrant nor a squeamish, self-righteous 
fellow : if he told his wife that any man was unfit 
for her society you may be certain the man is unfit. 
And he must be unfit for yours.” 

“ You expect me to be guided by Colonel le Caron’s 
opinion too I ” 

“ Alas, Lois, I hardly expect you to be guided by 
mine. But at least I am bound for your own sake 
to let you know what mine is.” 

" You have never kept it at all hidden.” 

" Never.” 

She was seated at his side, but her face was not 
turned to him. Her voice shook with anger. 

” Will those women think themselves obliged to 
leave every theatre,” she asked, " in which any man 
their husbands forbid them to * meet ’ happens to 
have a seat ? ” 

** If he had come to this box they would have had 
to meet him.” 

“ As it happens he never came near the box.” 

He had in fact gone to another box on the tier 
above, and immediately over theirs, in which another 
and very different lady of his acquaintance was 
seated: and there he remained till the end of the 
play. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

Long before the play was ended Lois had completely 
recovered her usual temper and spirits. To aU 
intents and purposes she had forgotten her annoy¬ 
ance, forgotten that she had been angry. It was 
hardly surprising that she regarded the episode that 
bad led to her being angry as forgotten too. The 
two sisters-in-law, Mrs. Audley especially, were not 
going to forget it. 
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Hubert and Lois reached home in time for dinner 
on the following day. She was delighted to get home, 
as she delighted in going away. She liked everything 
—except being “ badgered." 

Probably another girl in her place would have 
accused Hubert of unreasonable jealousy concerning 
Percy Chevronel, possibly another mam in Hubert’s 
place might have been jealous of him amd not thought 
his jealousy unreasonable. Lois had no such idea, 
she had merely thought Hubert fanciful, and timor¬ 
ous as to the opinion of people for whose opinion 
she cared nothmg. She knew no harm of Mr. 
Chevronel, and was not going to cut him because 
he was cut by those people, amd she hated aLrguing 
about it. 

For the present she forgot him as readily as she 
had forgotten Mrs. Audley amd Mrs. le Caron. 

On the way down to Wiltshire she read in the 
Morning Post the announcement of her own engage¬ 
ment, and read it with a singularly youthful pleasure. 
It was the first time, she told herself, she had seen 
her name in print. She had wholly forgotten the 
portrait in Daily Pictures with her name under it. 

At home she went into each room with all the 
pleasure she could have had if she had known them 
and loved them all her life—she did love them. 

“ Hubert, you were quite right," she told him, 
** Brocas Castle is huge and splendid, but our home 
is much nicer.” 

Of course this pleased him greatly. " I shouldn't 
have thought," he said laughing, ** that it would have 
struck you as too grand." 

“ No it doesn't. But I like this better." 

" So do I. And I’m glad it contents you. I was 
rather nervous lest Hester’s great house might make 
you less contented with it." 

“ Not a bit. It would have to be very different 
before I wanted to live in Hester’s castle." 

“ It would be different if you lived there.” 
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Neither of them were thinking that they might 
live there. Hubert had not spoken of his nephew’s 
death to Lois. 

Their marriage was to take place in a month, 
from Lady Brocas’s house in Belgrave Square. 
But even in that short interval there were to be 
disagreeable events. 

On the day after their return Lois received a typed 
letter, with the London post-mark, but without 
signature. 

It ran thus: 

Your engagement to Mr. Brocas is announced 
to-day. You are unfit to marry him. He is 
blind to your character. If you marry him he will 
find out too late. To many your real character 
is well known. Relinquish this monstrous plan 
and they will abstain from enlightening him. 
Otherwise - 

While reading this Lois flushed hotly. Hubert, 
engaged on his own letters, did not observe it, and 
had she so chosen it would have been a simple matter 
for her to put the letter away. She, however, 
without a moment's hesitation handed it to him. 

He read it and a look of deep and angry pain 
darkened on his face. To him an anonymous letter 
was the unpardonable offence, and this one was a 
cowardly blow at the creature he loved best. 

“ No one on earth can teach me your real char¬ 
acter,” he said gently, “ I know it. I am unfit to 
marry you: there is no other unfitness. Does that 
unfitness of mine—has it since you spoke to me caused 
you any shadow of misgiving ? Tell me truly and 
simply.” 

“ Me ? Not once.” 

“ Thank God—and you. If you had doubted. 
If you had wondered whether you were too young— 
then I should have said, ‘ Let us give the project 
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up. 1 But I myself do not doubt that I can make 
you happy—it is terribly conceited, but it is true.’* 

“ As true as that I want to trust my happiness 
to you. But-” 

" But what ? ” 

“ Shall you be happy ? I do trouble you at times.*’ 

" Never with any doubt of that. Never with 
any doubt of you.” 

* With what ? ” 

“ With a dread lest your own way may bring 
trouble on you —yourself.” 

She made no rejoinder, and he went on. 

" The writer of this vile thing is an enemy-” 

” What harm can she do me ? ” 

*' She ? ” 

” It is Mrs. Audley, of course.” 

“ Lois, to me it is so awful a thing to do—to write 
such a letter, that I would not even in my mind 
accuse anyone of it, without evidence, and we have 
none.” 

“ Who else could it be ? She was furious with 
me, and she wrote, in the hurry of her spite, to 
bother me.” 

** I do not know who it was. But I will not accuse 
her—or anyone—without evidence.” 

” And there can be no evidence.” 

“ Very likely.” 

He tore the letter into tiny fragments and said, 
“ Let us both forget it.” 

But two days later another letter came, to Hubert 
this time; the post-mark was not a London one 
this time, but that of Brighton. It also was short 
and was as follows: 

One can pity your deluded age, though despising 
your senile folly. Your marriage wul make you 
ridiculous, and your wife miserable. It won’t 
last long, and no one wiU pity your disgrace. 
You could see (if you woula) that the girl likes 
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another man and could not, as a lover, like you. 
All hope of respectability for her will be doomed 
if you keep her to this wicked bargain. She is mad 
for life and pleasure : she will have both. At the 
eleventh hour save her. A broken engagement is 
better than a broken marriage. 

Hubert’s own wish was to destroy the letter 
without showing it to Lois; it was as full of insult 
to her as to him. But she was watching his face 
as he read it, and was sure that nothing unconnected 
with her could cause him such pain and anger as 
she saw expressed. 

She flushed hotly again, but said quietly and 
calmly: 

“ Another of them I Let me see it.” 

“ No.” 

“ Ah, but you must.” 

She insisted, calmly enough, but resolutely. He 
could not sit still while she read the thing, but paced 
up and down the room. 

" I cannot understand there being such abominable 
people in the world,” he said, as she finished reading. 

” Do you imagine,” she asked, looking with sur¬ 
prised eyes at turn, “ that there is someone I care 
about ?” 

It did not even occur to her that Mr. Chevronel 
was the person hinted at. She had liked lots of men, 
and never cared for any, till she had come to know 
that she cared so much for Hubert as to wish to 
share with him her life. 

He knew well that Percy Chevronel was meant, 
but, in spite of her lamentable obstinacy about him, 
he had no jealousy of the man, nor the least suspicion 
of her caring for him. 

** Of course not,” he answered simply. 

** You are not,” she asked slowly and with eyes 
hot with angry tears, “ afraid of marrying me ? ” 

** Don't, ne cried. " For God's sake, don't." 
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She came to him ; that he could barely speak she 
saw very well. She took him by both hands and 
lifted her face to his. 

“ You are too tall," she said, “ bend your head 
—or how can I lriss you ? You need not be 
afraid," she told him, “ I shall be a terrible 
nuisance—" 

“ I know that," he agreed, laughing. 

“ I shall worry you. I can't be any other person 
than myself. If you’re afraid of that we had better 
give up—our scheme. You need not be afraid of 
anything else." 

“ I am not. Dear, do you think I only admire 
you ? I know you so well that all my admiring is 
nothing to the respect I have for you.' 

This touched her deep, deep: far beneath the 
radiant surface of her nature. 

** You may trust me anyway," she said. “ Aunt 
Rachel brought me up—Im not bad. . . ." 

Almost to his horror she broke down: turned 
from him, and stood close to him, but with averted 
face, and he knew rather than heard that she was 
weeping. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

At least twice in each week Hubert or Lois continued 
to receive anonymous letters: those to him were 
chiefly of the same character as the one that has been 
given, though some adopted a tone so different that 
they might have come from a different person: 
these latter assumed a compassionate position, and 
were intended to impress upon him that he was 
rushing blindly into marriage with a woman unfit 
to be the wife of so respectable a man : the writer 
could justify these warnings by definite and fatally 
damaging information. Those to Lois were occasion¬ 
ally threatening. 
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“ You know," they said, " what I can tell." But 
in general they were flattering and condoling. 
She was being sacrificed, her youth, beauty and 
ortune were about to become the prey of a greedy 
old man whose means were inadequate to his position. 
Let her escape in time, and retam her independence 
and the management of her own wealth. With her 
marvellous charm and attraction she would be loved 
for her own sake. She probably knew that she was 
so loved. 

Letters conceived in this spirit Lois would not 
show to Hubert—she thought them too insulting 
to him. Those which hinted at special unworthiness 
of hers to be his wife she did fearlessly show him. 
Those which flattered her and abused him she no 
longer thought likely to have been written by 
Mrs. Audley: they bore the post-mark of Hove. 
The others abusive of herself were in a different 
kind of envelope and bore various London post-marks. 
These she still thought it possible Mrs. Audley had 
sent. 

Three nights before the date of their wedding, 
Lois and Hubert went to London. After leaving 
her in charge of Lady Brocas he betook himself to 
his hotel. Until the middle of the next day they 
were not to meet: for, as he had told her before 
leaving home, he felt obliged to go down to Sussex. 
At Hove there lived an old servant of his who had 
married, not in youth, and for the last ten years 
had made a comfortable living by letting lodgings. 
Mrs. Chandler had written, urgently, though some¬ 
what mysteriously, begging him to come as soon as 
possible to see her. 

“ Is she dying, or what ? " Lois had asked. 

" I don’t know. She does not say so, but you can 
see for yourself she is very insistent. She was an 
excellent servant: to my sister and myself she was 
devoted. I should be very unwilling to disregard 
her request. After the announcement of our engage- 
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ment she sent me quite a charming letter, full of 
satisfaction at the idea that my lonely life was to be 
ended in this happy fashion. Whatever her reason 
for wishing to see me is you may be sure it is a good 
one." 

“ Then, of course, go and see her." 

" We shall be in London by five. I can take you 
to Hester’s and very easily catch a train down to 
Hove about six. To-morrow morning I shall be 
back in London." 

" Hove, where is Hove ? " 

“ It adjoins Brighton : there are plenty of trains." 

All this was also explained to Lady Brocas. 

" I remember all about the woman," she said. 
" Beryl and you set her up in her lodging-house I 
expect." 

" No, we only helped. She had her own savings; 
and her husband, who had been Sir Ralph Mompes- 
son’s groom of the chambers, had his." 

Mrs. Chandler lived in a good house, in a good 
situation, and her lodgers were people of superior 
class. She let only one set of rooms, but it was a 
complete suite, drawing-room, dining-room and 
several bedrooms. 

Chandler himself opened the door to Hubert, and 
immediately led him to his own and his wife's 
comfortable sitting-room. 

" I was afraid, said Hubert as he shook hands 
with Mrs. Chandler," that you might be ill—seriously 
ill. I am very glad indeed to find you well enough 
at all events to be up." 

“ No, sir. I'm not really ill, though badly worried. 
I hope you will excuse the liberty we took in begging 
you to come here. It was a matter we could not 
write about. And we thought it necessary you 
should know it. If you think we were wrong we 
can only ask your pardon." 

“ I am sure," Hubert assured her cordially, 
“ there will be nothing for me to pardon.” 
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“ Well, I hope not, sir. Do, please, sit down.’* 

Hubert sat down and insisted on her doing so. 
Mr. Chandler would not hear of doing so, but stood 
by the table, leaning on it with his hands. It was 
obvious that the couple were much upset. 

" Do you, sir,” the poor woman enquired in a low 
very nervous tone, “ know Lady St. Blaize ? " 

“ No, except by name.” He started slightly at 
the name, though it was all he knew of the lady. 

“ She has our rooms. For a lord's widow she is 
not at all well off; and has been worse off the last 
year or two. The present lord isn’t rich, and he is 
extravagant and fast: he wouldn't be likely to do 
anything for her. The younger brothers are no 
better, and the youngest, the Honourable Percival 
Chevronel, is the worst of them all. He is notorious. 
And we fancy that her ladyship's money has gone 
into his pockets instead of ours. She owes us a 
great deal of money; only pays a little now and a 
little then, and always of course getting deeper in 
our debt. We haven’t anything, except that, to 
say against her. She is a true lady, and kind- 
hearted—too kind-hearted, for there's really no 
doubt her youngest son sucks her blood. He has 
no pity and no decency. I’m not one to backbite, 
ana not one to abuse my betters—but the truth is, 
sir, he is nobody’s betters. He is bad, really bad. 
Notorious.” 

“ Mr. Brocas, sir,” said Chandler, " I should be 
ashamed to tell you what’s known of him, and my 
wife couldn’t tell you.” 

"Things are come to that pass with him,” the 
woman continued, “ that decent people don’t speak 
to him. Yet we have had to put up with him here. 
It isn't what we are used to: not what we would 
have allowed.” 

" It was rushed on us, sir.” 

" Yes, it was, sir. Her ladyship was very ill this 
spring; as much worry as health. I'll be bound. 
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But terribly down she was, and no doubt of that. 
Maybe she wrote to her son in America and told 
him she was likely to die—for she thought so, I’m 
sure. Of course, she was in the habit of writing— 
Chandler, he posts all her letters, and we know she 
was. Well, one night about four weeks ago—” 

“ Five weeks next Monday,” corrected Chandler. 

“ So it was. Well, sir: five weeks ago the Honour¬ 
able Percy, he turned up—I was gone to bed, and 
Chandler was sitting the fire out, over his paper: 
and my lady was going to bed. She has to undress 
herself, poor lady, for she keeps no lady’s maid 
now, not this twelve-month. I’m sure I’d help her, 
but she pretended, poor thing, she had sent her maid 
off only because she said it fidgets her to be waited 
on: of course, it wasn’t that, but being so drained 
of money : and to save an extra person’s board. As 
soon as the door was opened Mr. Chevronel walked 
in. It was pouring rain, and he’d sent his taxi away 
already. 

*' ‘ Is Lady Chevronel any worse ? ’ he asked, 
taking his overcoat off and hanging it up in the 
hall. 

“ * No sir, better !' says Chandler. 

" My lady had heard the taxi stop at the door, 
and heard the bell. She comes out of her room : 
‘ Percy! ’ she calls out from the top of the stairs, 
her voice all joyful, poor lady. Mr. Chevronel, he 
runs up and lasses her, and she cries and laughs and 
whispers (loud), ‘ You’re handsomer than ever!' 
Then she says to Chandler, ‘ He can have Blond’s 
room—it opens out of mine.’ Miss Blond was the 
lady’s maid she’d sent away—and it was from her 
we'd heard a lot of what we know about Mr. Chev¬ 
ronel. That's how it came about we had him staying 
here. It’s been much against our wishes—” 

" Uncompromisingly,” declared Chandler, who 
liked fine language. 

“ Well, sir: now comes what made us send for you. 
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Chandler, he was a groom of the chambers, and used 
to arranging drawing-rooms and that. We keep 
only one girl now—since her ladyship's money has 
been coming in so badly. I do the cooking: and 
Chandler he answers the bells, sees to the fires, and 
waits table: and the girl isn't rightly fit to dust 
and arrange her ladyship's drawing-room and dining¬ 
room—so Chandler does that too. My lady never 
gets up till twelve, so there’s no difficulty. I told you, 
sir, he posts the letters—that is, my lady’s Mr. 
Chevronel sometimes posts his own. One morning 
Chandler brings down the waste-paper basket, 
and accidentally tumbled it all over the floor. There 
was an envelope, tom in two pieces, but what 
caught his eye was * Brocas' on one of the pieces— 
it's such an uncommon name. It was easy enough 
to put the two pieces together, and there was your 
full name and address on them. P’raps you’d 
better go on, Herbert.” 

Mr. Chandler seemed willing enough, and pro¬ 
ceeded : 

“ Now, sir, what struck me was : First, how came 
such a gentleman as Mr. Percy Chevronel to be 
writing to such a gentleman as Mr. Hubert Brocas ? 
Second, why had he tom the envelope up—there was 
nothing the matter with it: the gum was all right: 
it was quite clean: and the address was quite all 
right. 1 thought of the answer to that later on. 
Third, why was the envelope a different sort of 
envelope from those my lady uses ? for I’d seen him 
with plenty of letters he’d written in his hands, and 
they were all in the envelopes my lady uses, her 
envelopes, in fact. This was a sort she’d never use, 
nor have : a long-shaped, poor quality commercial 
envelope. Now it so happened I'd seen him directing 
an envelope just the same as this one. I went in 
with a telegram for him. It was almost eleven 
o'clock and my lady was not up. He was at the 
table, and working a little typewriter, and it was with 
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the typewriter he was addressing the envelope. 
I had posted letters for him, and I'd seen him going 
out to post letters for himself. None were addressed 
in the typewriter, but by hand. Very few do 
address envelopes in the typewriter, even when 
thev've typed the letter. I guessed in a flash he 
had tom up that envelope to yourself, sir, 
because it was written in his own handwriting, 
and not typed. But I couldn't guess more—not 
then." 


" Chandler," remarked his wife, during a brief 

5 >ause filled on his part by a judicial cough, “ Chand- 
er studies evidence. He reads cases, a deal, and 
follows the evidence." 

“ It’s my hobby, sir," her husband admitted 
modestly. “ Well, sir, I was in search of evidence. 
After the affair of the envelope I admit I was in 
search of evidence. One morning, about the same 
time, say eleven o'clock : I don’t swear to the hour, 
but the butcher's man had just called and it would 
be about eleven. Not earlier than 10.45 and not 
later than 11.5. Well, on that morning, I was 
passing the drawing-room door and heard the 
typewriter clicking. It wasn’t often it was used. 
I determined I would enter the room, and if the gent 
showed annoyance it would be evidence—as far as 
it went. There was a scuttle of coals waiting to 
be carried in, and I carried it in. And the gentleman, 
he did show annoyance—considerable. I had to 
pass close behind hun, and he tore the sheet out of 
the machine, making some remark, as if he'd made 
a mistake, in a very irritated manner. I had no 
doubts at all he dursn’t have left the sheet in the 
machine for fear of me getting a glimpse of what he 
had written. While I was setting down the scuttle 
there comes a ring at the front-door bell, the visitors' 
bell: and he says pretty sharply : ‘ If that's anyone 
for me put them in the dining-room.’ It was some¬ 
one for him : and not the sort of,visitor accustomed. 
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to ring at our visitors' bell. However, I shows the 
person into the dining-room, and takes the name 
up: but didn’t go down again, only stepped up to 
the next landing. Mr. Chevronel, he went down¬ 
stairs in a minute or two, and went out with the 
other person almost at once. Then, sir, I confess I 
stepped back to the drawing-room. He had put 
the typewriter away: there was just the chance he 
had thrown the sheet taken out of the machine 
into the waste-paper basket. I admit I looked. 
There it was, crumpled up: whether he always 
meant to leave it there, or had forgotten it, I can't 
say. The fire had been made up by me when I was 
in the room before, and was too black to bum any 
paper up. Anyway there was the sheet that I had 
seen him tear out of the machine so impatiently. 
There it is, sir! " 

Half dramatically, and half as if doubtful of taking 
a liberty, Chandler handed the paper to Mr. Brocas. 
It was nearly covered with lettering: and was, 
with verbal differences, nearly the whole of one of 
the last letters sent anonymously to Hubert. One 
difference was that in one instance Lois was mention¬ 
ed as " Miss Sumner," whereas in the letter, as re¬ 
written and posted, she was never mentioned by 
name. 


Chandler and his wife proceeded to explain how 
they had been in some doubt as to what they ought 
to do, though always sure they ought to do some¬ 
thing. 

" Mr. Chevronel," they told Hubert, “ is not here 


now. He goes to and fro between here and London 
pretty often. And he went away yesterday to 
London again. Since that person called he has been 
very fidgety and his temper very bad. We both 
think he wul be making another flitting: it really 
doesn’t do for him to be in England. Her ladyship, 
he sees, is in no danger of death, and he has nothing 
to keep him here Whether it was pure love that 
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brought him over, we can’t say. He is fond of her, 
we do believe: but it’s likely she may have a 
thousand or two, and if she was to be dying he’d 
want to get it. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

Lois and Lady Brocas dined that same evening 
en tUe & tUe, and got on extremely well. The old 
lady was much aware of having acted with great 
propriety in having the wedding from her house, 
and had been pleased by Lois's at once agreeing 
to the necessity of its being, in the circumstances, 
a very quiet affair. This put Lady Brocas into good 
humour with herself and with Lois, and that good 
humour was increased by an act of generosity her 
ladyship had just performed. 

When she had entered the drawing-room before 
dinner she found Lois already there, though it was 
not later than five minutes to eight (that also 
pleased her, for she considered unpunctuality 
“ modem ”). Lois saw at once that in her hand she 
carried a rather large morocco case. 

" My dear,” she said without delay, " I have a 
present for you. I didn’t buy it. To buy it now 
would cost a great sum, for pearls have risen to an 
absurd price since these were bought. They are 
not Brocas pearls : my father gave them to me when 
I came out, and he didn’t buy them either, for they 
had belonged to his mother/’ 

While delivering this exordium, Lady Brocas had 
opened the case. It contained three long strings 
(“ ropes ” as they are now called) of really magnificent 
pearls; the smallest would be considered large in a 
modem necklace, and the largest were of great 
size. The graduation was perfect, as was the shape 
and “ orient.” At the back the three rows were 
joined by a clasp of large old Brazilian diamonds. 
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“ I don't think I’ve worn them twice in the last 
five years,” said Lady Brocas, “ and I should never 
wear them again. They say pearls ought to be 
worn.” 

It was a splendid gift, and no one could appreciate 
it more than Lois. Her delight in it gave immense 
satisfaction to the old woman, who had not been a 
frequent giver. She almost began to suspect she 
had been generous all her life without knowing it. 
The pearls, she frankly and ungrudgingly admitted 
to herself, had never looked, round her neck, to any 
advantage; her neck for many years had been rather 
like a lean chicken's. Lois had a small but beauti¬ 
fully rounded throat. 

The two ladies left the dining-room before nine 
o’clock, and the elder one, before returning to the 
drawing-room, was met by her maid, who asked if 
she might speak to her ladyship. It need hardly 
be said that a wedding, however quiet, was such an 
event in that house as to occasion much real or 
imaginary business. It was charged with a message 
from the housekeeper that Flounce sought the 
interview with her lady. 

Lady Brocas was still woman enough to be herself 
far from being uninterested in a wedding specially 
desired by herself, and in reference to which she had 
behaved so well. And, as we have seen, she was in 
excellent humour. 

“ Come into my room, Flounce,” she said gracious¬ 
ly. ” Lois, I shall be with you soon.” 

Mistress and maid retreated to the former’s 
" boudoir ”—by no means a bowery apartment; 
and Lois entered the drawing-room, going at once 
to admire the effect of her pearls in the tall mirror 
over the fire-place. She had hardly reached it 
before the butler followed her and said: 

“ A gentleman has called, ma’am, and asked to 
see you.” 

“ A gentleman: what gentleman ? ” 
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“ He gave no name, but said you knew him very 
well. He said it was rather important. He seemed 
a bit hurried and nervous, ma’am." 

Perkis was not without a rather pleasurable 
anticipation of disaster. He liked Miss Sumner 
and admired her extremely, and had liked Mr. 
Brocas very much for years: it would be terrible 
if any accident should have happened to the Brighton 
train, but it would be tragically interesting. 

Perhaps it mi^ht be kind to " prepare" Miss 
Sumner a little—m a non-committal fashion. 

“ I thought it possible, ma’am," he said, “ the 

f entleman might nave some word from Mr. Brocas, 
put him in the library." 

Lois was not given to anticipation of disaster: 
she was merely puzzled. 

However, the shortest way to satisfy her wonder 
as to her visitor was to go and see him, which she 
did forthwith. 

" Mr. Chevronel!" she said in unmistakable 
surprise, as soon as she had opened the library 
door. 

" Yes. I had to come." 

" Why had you to refuse to give your name ? " 
“ It seemed likely you would not be alone: and 
if not alone you might not have been allowed to 
see me." 

“ Allowed! I’m not much accustomed to wait 
to be * allowed ' to do what I choose. You thought, 
of course, Mr. Brocas would be here ? ” 

" Naturally." 

This was untrue. He had seen Mr. Brocas into 
the Brighton train : had in fact seen them both enter 
Lady Brocas’s house, and noted that the taxi 
remained at the door of it, waited and seen Mr. 
Brocas re-enter it, and followed him to the station 
in another taxi. To do what he was doing now 
he had not immediately decided. It was, he could 
not help knowing, a forlorn hope : but he had come 
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to the point where any hope, however threadbare, 
was all that was left to him. 

On first meeting Lois at that dance in New York 
he had been strongly attracted by her: her beauty 
struck him with genuine and instant admiration: 
and he had at once procured an introduction. 
What struck him next was astonishment at meeting 
such a girl in such a place. He could not decide 
whether she already had a history or was miracu¬ 
lously ignorant of the proprieties. From another 
man (who did not know her, but knew the man 
who had invited her) he learned that she was Eng¬ 
lish by birth, thougn American by residence, of a 
grand English family of high rank and great 
wealth. There was nothing about herself to con¬ 
tradict this idea. Her dress suggested a large 
income, and her bearing had distinction. Her 
temporary home was the Hotel St. Regis—an abode 
very compatible with wealth: and apparently she 
was living among the richest people in New York. 
She was much engaged in shoppmg—at the most 
expensive shops. Mr. Chevronel liked her so much 
as to rejoice in her being of large fortune. He con¬ 
tinued to dance with her with even enhanced pleasure. 
Casually and skilfully he made some allusion to 
himself as poor, implying a pretended envy of her 
contrasted wealth. 

Lois was never inclined to discuss with anybody 
her own private concerns, and knew he was " pump¬ 
ing.” She had no animosity towards him for 
his curiosity, though no intention of gratifying 
it. 

“ If I am as rich as you think,” she said laughing, 
“ it isn’t that that makes you poor—you needn't 
blame me" 

“ I don’t blame you; I don’t wish you were 
as poor as me, only I wish I was as rich as you— 
perhaps richer. I would wish then to make you 
richer still.” 
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Lois had not understood, or chosen to understand, 
this. 

Mr.fcChevronel remainedjoffthe same opinion as to 
her affluence. He continued to think of her as a 
wealthy person. And when she now entered 
Lady Brocas's library wearing pearls worth many 
thousands of pounds it was entirely in keeping with 
his conception of her. 

“ The servant/' Lois observed, “ seemed to think 
you wanted to see me on some matter of importance 
connected perhaps with Mr. Brocas, who has gone 
to Brighton." 

“ It is of great importance. In one sense it is 
connected with Mr. Brocas—but only so far as at 
present he is connected with you.” 

Mr. Chevronel had impudence enough for his 
task; a man who has never greatly cared for the 
good opinion of his fellows, and knows that it would 
be too late to gain it, if he did care, is apt to be 
impudent. He had something to say, and he must 
begin somehow. 

“ At present 1 Yes; but we are likely to be 
more closely connected, and not temporarily. 
We are engaged to be married." 

“ Engaged 1 That rumour is true then ? " 

“ Certainly. It is rather more than a rumour." 

“ I can only say how immeasurably I am sorry 
to hear you avow it." 

“ And why ? " 

“ Because—I will say it in spite of what you have 
told me—from the moment of our first meeting I 
have loved you with my whole heart and mind: 
my love for you has grown hourly. It is love—not 
preference: love that devours me as fire devours 
the thing it bums. I am young, as you are, and 
love like mine is not part of a plan, an arrange¬ 
ment, but just my life. Contrast it with the thing 
offered you by him ! Have pity, if not on me, upon 
yourself—you are made to be adored." 
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“ I am adored.” 

“ Yes—by me. You know it—you must have 
known it long. You knew it when we met last, 
and should have known it from the time when we 
met first.” 

'* I have never known it. Had I suspected it 
I should have behaved differently. I should never 
have met you after our first meeting.” 

“ You know now. And even now I will plead 
with you. Open your eyes. You think you can 
be the wife ot a man much older than old enough 
to be your father: you cannot. You will be 
miserable the instant it is too late. It is not now 
too late.” 

Lois had already risen from her place: and she 
now said very coldly: 

“ You must go. And, Mr. Chevronel, we must 
never meet again.” 

*' Is that all you deign to answer me ? ” 

” I could have answered much. But, because I 
liked you, and believed you liked me, I was unwilling 
to say the things I could have said.” 

“ Like you ! I never ‘ liked ' you—except for the 
first few minutes after I first saw you. I worshipped 
you, and do still, and shall always. ‘ Liked me.' 
Yes, you liked me, and never hid it. You ‘ liked ’ 
me so well as to brave the wishes of the old man you 
think you can marry—the fury of his friends. Do 
you think I should have followed you to England 
if I had known you * liked' me ? Does a man 
cross the Atlantic to be in the same country with a 
girl who ‘ likes ’ him ? ” 

“ Mr. Chevronel, I have said you must go. I will 
go now.” 

Her voice was steady, and her accents very de¬ 
cided : but she did not speak with plain anger. 
She had liked the man, ana she was far from dis¬ 
believing now that he cared for her as he had said. 
That he should not have come, she knew : and that 
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he must go, she knew. But she had no wish to 
repay with scorn or roughness his protestations of 
devotion to herself. 

Chevronel knew that she would not marry him : 
that he did understand. She would not, at the last 
moment, draw back from a marriage publicly 
announced, and to take place almost on the morrow. 
But he flattered himself she “ liked ” him, as she 

it cf'ill 

“ You bid me go,” he said, “ whither ? ” 

“ If you came from America to see me, it is a pity 
you left it.” 

“ I have not,” he said, turning from her, ** the 
power to return there. Iam—penniless.” 

No man could have a heart less soft. But he did 
feel for himself bitterly. The thought of his utter 
poverty, his debt, his daily, hourly shifts and sordid 
worries, moved him, and his eyes burnt with tears. 
On this forlorn hope, of inducing this wealthy girl 
to give herself to him, he had brooded and brooded. 
Now it also was shattered. And he was quite with¬ 
out any hope. He would not have stuck at a crime, 
if a crime could have relieved him from his straits. 
To beg was worse than to commit a crime, but no 
feasible crime would help. 

The reality of his self-pity was unmistakable. 
Lois, whose manner was never very soft, had, beneath 
it, a tender heart. 

" Wait one moment,” she said, “ I will come back.” 

Upstairs she had over two hundred pounds: 
and upstairs she ran hurriedly. Slipping the money 
into an envelope, and addressing it in great haste, 
she hurried back. Outside the library door Perkis 
was standing. 

” The gentleman will be going in a moment” she 
told him, breathless with her haste, “ please open the 
door for him presently.” 

Perkis bowed deferentially and opened the library 
door for her. 
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Chevronel was standing on the hearth-rug with 
his back to her. He did not turn as she entered: 
but in the looking-glass he saw her lay upon the table 
a bulging envelope. 

“ You must go," she said gently, " the man is 
waiting in the hall to open the door for you." 

And, without an instant’s delay, she turned again 
and left him alone. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

Lois was alone in the drawing-room next morning 
when Hubert entered it, between eleven and twelve 
o'clock. 

“ Was your old servant dying ? " she asked as 
soon as he had greeted her. 

“ No. They sent for me to tell me who had sent 
those anonymous letters.” 

“ No ! How did they know ? Who was it ? " 

“ Mr. Chevronel.” 

Lois flushed deeply, and stood looking at him in 
complete silence. 

“ Sit down, dear child, and I will tell you all 
about it." 

He cut the story much shorter than the Chandlers 
had done : but he told it plainly, and Lois could not, 
and did not, doubt its truth. It was a loathsome 
shock to her. She had never thought very badly 
of anyone, had never thought there was occasion 
to think badly of anyone she had known. The 
memory of the things said in the letters rushed back 
upon her, and in the light of them last night's 
interview looked differently. She had thought 
Chevronel wrong to come, wrong to urge his pleading 
for himself, but it had seemed to her chiefly the 
wrong-headedness of folly, clutching at a last straw 
of possible hope. It hadn’t struck her as base, the 
wrongness of turpitude. 
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“ I had better tell you something/' she said. 
“ It will make you angry. He came here last 
night—after dinner. Perkis came and said someone 
wanted to see me. Perkis said it was important— 
and seemed to think the gentleman's coming was 
somehow connected with you. So I went down to 
the library and found Mr. Chevronel there. He came 
to urge me to break off our marriage—and marry 
him. I sent him away : and he said he was penniless 
and had not the means to go back again to America. 
And I gave him money to go with.'' 

“ Oh, Lois ! ” 

Hubert’s face was not angry but deeply troubled. 
That he did not reproach her touched the girl 
profoundly. 

“ Do you mean, dear child, that he demanded 
money—and threatened you ? " 

“ Oh, no ! He did not even ask for it. He said 
he could not go away back to America—that he was 

r mniless. He turned away, and was crying: and 
went upstairs and got the money. You had given 
me two hundred ana fifty pounds, and I gave him 
what was left—two hundred and ten pounds. I put it 
on the table and came away." 

“ My dear, dear Lois ! I pray God this may not 
come back to us in a greater trouble than ever." 

" How can it ? " 

“ Such men fall from depth to depth. There was 
a time when he would not have believed himself 
capable of writing such letters—but he has written 
them; when he would have thought it impossible 
he should take money from a girl he was in love 
with. He has taken it. The next degradation 
would be blackmailing: and his need of money will 
not be cured by two hundred pounds." 

“ Hubert," she said, “ from first to this last I 
have brought nothing but worry on you. Shall we 
—drop it all ? " 

He had not once looked angrily at her: nor once 
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had his tones been harsh She knew his fears and 
forebodings were all for what might come on her. 

He came close to her and took her by both hands. 

“ Dearest,” he answered, “ you can be silly. 
Because the world is a worse place than you think. 
Cruel you could never be.” 

“ It would not be cruel; it would be kind ! ” 

“ God save me from such kindness ! ” 

His own kindness quite broke her. What, above 
all, made her admire and love him was that she saw, 
as clearly as she saw his face, that her proposal to 
" drop it all,” and release him, never engendered in 
him the shadow of a suspicion that she now sug¬ 
gested this because another lover had begged for 
her. Meanness was intolerable to her: and that 
she would have thought mean, though natural 
enough to most men in his place. 

“ You see,” she said shamefacedly, " I can’t 
promise to improve. I could promise, but without 
feeling sure of myself. I am ashamed of what my 
perversity about this horrible man has brought. 
But, about some other thing, I shall be perverse 
over and over again.” 

" Intentionally? ” 

" No. Because I'm myself—that’s me.” 

” When you were a child I expect you scratched 
a bit—” 

“ Who told you ? That old Roker ? ” 

“ No one. I guessed. But you don't bite and 
scratch now. By the time you're my age you won’t 
be quite so perverse.” 

He laughed gently. 

“ Why do you laugh ? ” 

“ I was thinking where / should be when you are 
as old as I am now.” 

” At Brocas with me. At home.” 

“ Yes, dear, at home. Where I shall be for ever 
telling my other two of you.” 
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Part IV 

CHAPTER XXXVIII 

All who knew Hubert Brocas and his wife had to 
admit that their marriage seemed a success. She was 
evidently happy, and thoroughly contented with her 
husband. Of her affection for him she did not talk, 
but it was obvious and undeniable: she trusted 
him completely, and his trust in her was sincere 
and unwavering. They understood each other 
entirely. As for him, he belied all the grim pro¬ 
phecies of those who had foretold that, once the 
first glamour had worn off, he would awake to find 
himself disillusioned, and discover that he had made 
a fool of himself. The glamour never did wear off— 
for he had never been mistaken in Lois: she was 
not only all he had believed her to be, but day by 
day he found her better than he had imagined. 
Her character was finer and deeper, though from the 
first he had never been deluded by her external, 
superficial, foibles into the mistake of fancying her 
to be light of heart, because she was gloriously 
light-hearted. With angry self-reproachings he re¬ 
membered that once he had had to try not to think 
her selfish : he had long discovered the truth—that 
she had never been worse than thoughtless. 

He believed, with a devout gratefulness, that no 
husband could be happier. He had never con¬ 
founded happiness with pleasure, and if annoyances 
came, as they must come to us all, his happiness 
remained impregnable, however his mere comfort 
might be momentarily disturbed. 

It gave him boundless satisfaction to see how popu¬ 
lar his wife was. It was better than popularity: 
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she had not only the faculty of making herself 
immediately liked, but the rarer gift of deepening 
such easy liking to affection. Even those who had 
regretfully heard of Hubert’s engagement, thinking 
her singularly unfitted to be the very young wife of 
an old husband, admitted their mistake. What 
they had thought his rashness they learnt to have 
been a finer understanding of the girl’s quality. 
Others had, half-critically, half-sympathetically, 
feared that she would be bored by her elderly husband 
and the life a marriage with him would involve. 
They judged her to be essentially a town-bird, 
insatiable for London pleasures, and likely to demand 
a prodigal expenditure far beyond her husband’s 
means. These also found themselves wrong. Bored, 
they soon recognised, she was incapable of being: 
and clearly it never occurred to her to be bored 
either by her husband or their country life. In the 
country they spent by far the greater part of their 
time, either at home or in the houses of their friends : 
and Lois delighted in such country visits. England 
was a beloved study to her, and no one could per¬ 
ceive more instinctively, or with keener interest, the 
differences between county and county, one part 
of our country and another. Everywhere she was 
an appreciated guest, for her own gifts of apprecia¬ 
tion made a rather rare attraction. Elderly squires, 
steeped in local knowledge, with a hundred scraps 
of local history and lore to tell, found her not only a 
willing but an absorbed listener : and all she heard 
she remembered. 

“ Modem !” cried one of these, “ I never expected 
to meet again anyone of her age who would care to 
hear about the things that the people of our own 
neighbourhood, even, are too Londony nowadays 
to bother about. I’■ve lived here all my life, and been 
caring for these things fifty years: and it’s a real 
pleasure to her to be told about them. It doesn’t 
matter whether it’s an old hunting yam, or a ghost- 
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story, or a village romance, a farm-house tragedy, 
or the history of a decayed family : she listens and 
she remembers—she tells the tales again better than 
I told them. She likes to hear about the ruins of 
Bradgate Court, and the Bradgate curse: how the 
monks were driven out and the Bradgates got their 
land, and how the curse of fire and flood was laid 
on them, and how it worked. She isn’t bored if 
you tell her about the monuments in our church; 
or explain how it is that the chancel is ours; or 
how our bam comes to be a bit of clean Gothic 
architecture. She knows more about architecture 
than that damned fool of a parson that ‘ restored ' 
Framgate Church and ruined it. Nowadays, if 
people come here, they won’t go inside a church of 
a Sunday : you can’t get Mrs. Brocas past one of a 
weekday : she must see it, and in every one she 
finds something to note, something with a bit of 
history to it, or specially fine, or peculiar, or irregular 
—something like a thing she has seen elsewhere— 
or something unlike what she's seen anywhere. 

I didn’t point out the queer half-octagon arch in 
Gossett Abbas church : she said in a minute, ‘ there's 
one just like it in the de BelSsme chapel at Rentham.’ 
Now Gossett Abbas church was built by Cardinal 
de BelSsme when he was Abbot of Gossett. That 
half-octagon arch must have been a fad of his, or 
of his architect’s. It’s my belief Mrs. Brocas would 
rather talk to me about my * old stuff ’ (as Jack calls 
it) than listen to him and his biographical notices 
01 actresses and music-hall stars. In my time we 
didn’t talk actresses—not in the drawing-room.” 

In some country houses Lois herself became an 
actress. Her acting was excellent, and she was soon 
in request where theatricals were being planned. 
Her voice was sympathetic and expressive, her ges¬ 
ture natural, and never exaggerated: she had a 
wonderful genius for impromptu by-play, and her 
make-up was faultless. She played best tragic and • 
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melancholy parts, to the great surprise of most of 
those who knew her; but, such parts being seldom 
required in country-house acting, it was fortunate 
that she could, and would, undertake comedy as 
well. Pure farce she enjoyed whole-heartedly, but 
was terribly apt to laugh too much. 

Hubert, she declared everywhere, could act very 
well himself; but, as no one ever saw him do it, not 
everyone believed her. Where, however, every 
interested person is wanting to act, one who is 
interested and possesses undeniable gifts as stage- 
manager, coach, and prompter, but refuses to act, 
is sometimes as useful and as popular as some who 
take parts only because they choose to act, without 
knowing how. 

Among those who admitted that Hubert Brocas’s 
marriage had been an excellent thing for him Mrs. 
Audley and Miss Clarissa Loftus were not to be 
counted. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

Mrs. Audley had no country house, and her home 
in London was by no means large, but it was next 
door to that of Lady Brocas. Its frontage was 
narrow, even for a “ single ” house: whereas her 
wealthy neighbour’s was a “ double ” house, with 
large rooms on each side of the hall door—that gave 
entrance to a real hall, broad and spacious. Mrs. 
Audley’s front door admitted to a mere passage: 
and, exiguous as was her frontage to the square, it 
was hypocritical, for the big house next door had 
eaten up some of her rooms. What should have 
been her drawing-room belonged to No. 33, and 32 
had for drawing-room only the dull, small room 
behind its dining-room. Still it was No. 32 in a 
Belgravian square, and the rent was not low. Com- 
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mander Audley might have preferred a cheaper and 
more roomy house. He, however, was much at 
sea, and left these matters to his wife. Six weeks 
before the date of Hubert’s marriage Commander 
Audley was transferred to the China Station, and, 
as he was likely to be absent for some time from 
England, Mrs. Audley decided on a plan that had 
at all events the recommendation of economy. 
She admitted Miss Clarissa Loftus to her household 
as —“a friend ” : neither lady would have tolerated 
the word “ boarder ” for an instant. Mrs. Audley 
had no children, but she had a spare room—spare 
it really was—and in her husband’s absence it would 
not be needed as his dressing-room. 

Clarissa was delighted to live in the same square as 
her beloved aunt, to whom she might thus be more 
useful: and she had recently had such a rumpus at 
home that it was agreeable to escape from it. Mrs. 
Audley “ went out *’ a great deal, though confining 
her own hospitalities, in her husband's absence, 
chiefly to tea-parties : and Clarissa did not despair 
of occasionally going out under her chaperonage. 
That Mrs. Audley quite understood, without in¬ 
tending to carry such chaperonage very far, though 
occasionally there might be some convenience in 
having a companion to share the expense of a taxi. 

To Mrs. Audley there were other advantages in 
Clarissa’s presence : she was rather glad to be saved 
from the position of a grass widow living alone in 
London, though quite as unwilling to accompany 
her husband for three years to Hong Kong as he 
had been willing to go without her ; and there was a 
refined vapidity about Miss Loftus that she fully 
approved. Clarissa, too, though “ undeniable ” as 
to birth, was, she quite realised, a predestined toady 
(she habitually toadied LadyBrocas’s upper servants 
tor practice), and Mrs. Audley did not dislike being 
toadied by someone who was actually to pay her for 
opportunities of doing it. 
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Miss Loftus had taken up her abode with her dear 
friend about ten days before Lady Brocas came to 
town for the marriage of Hubert and Lois, and had 
had much to say about the marriage, and its arrange¬ 
ment under her own eyes at Castle Brocas. Per¬ 
ceiving instantly an unmistakable hostility towards 
the prospective bride on her friend’s part, Clarissa 
had proceeded to divulge Miss Sumner’s barefaced 
habit of “sitting up half the night” with Mr. Brocas 
in the smoking-room, entirely unchaperoned. 

Mrs. Audley declared herself far from being sur¬ 
prised, barefaced conduct in that quarter being just 
what might be expected. 

She then described Miss Sumner’s behaviour in 
reference to Mr. Chevronel at the theatre, adding 
the fullest particulars as to that person’s abominable 
character and hopeless disreputability. 

“ One is known,” she concluded, " by one’s 
friends : and he is evidently just the sort of intimate 
she chooses.” 

** That ,” observed Clarissa slowly, " was not the 
first occasion on which she ruined herself in 
the eyes of decent people by intimacy with that 
creature.” 

" Anyone could see that it wa& not the first 
occasion of their meeting as intimate friends. It 
was clearly an established friendship.” 

” Yes: but you probably do not know what 
happened in New York . . 

And Clarissa in a lengthy recital gave her version 
of what had happened in New York. It did not 
go much beyond the facts, and not at all beyond 
them as told to herself. 

“ They had to leave New York,” she concluded: 
” Mr. Brocas had to take her away. People who 
had invited her rescinded their invitations. 

“ And New York is not straight-laced,” cried 
Mrs. Audley, who knew as much about New York 
as she knew about Pekin. " She could go as far 
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there as anywhere without closing the doors of 
Society against her." 

‘‘ Society ” in Mrs. Audley’s mouth was spelled 
with the largest possible capital S. 

“ I shouldn’t have told you,” Clarissa protested 
virtuously, but with some slight lack of memory, 
“ only I thought you probably knew about it. It 
is quite known over here. Lady Brocas was 
told.” 

“ Why doesn't she prevent this lamentable mar¬ 
riage ? She must know the girl is utterly unfit to 
occupy her place. That dreadful man, Sir Roger, 
is on his last legs—he may die any day, and then 
this American adventuress will be Lady Brocas 
herself! ” 

“ She won’t hear of being an American! She 
affects ultra-Britishness. Poor Lady Brocas! My 
dear aunt —no one could be more correct in her ideas; 
but the girl has bewitched her . . 

“ Hypnotized her, probably. There’s a great 
deal of that going on.” 

“ Perhaps that terrible Mr. C. has hypnotized 
Miss S.! ” 

” Oh, I don't know. She has all her wits about 
her.” 

The rather unflattering implication as to Lady 
Brocas’s wits did not strike her dear niece. 

” Then,” she continued, “ my dear aunt is quite 
obsessed with the wish to see Mr. Brocas married. 
She is so eager for an heir to the title.” 

“ But Mr. Brocas need not marry such a person 
as this so-called ward of his. There are plenty of 
more suitable women.” 

** Oh, I don’t know ! ” quoth Clarissa, shaking her 
head, and adjusting a nng, the initials of whose 
weazened little stones spelt Regard. “ A man of 
his age 1 It isn’t every girl who would sell herself 
for the reversion to a baronetcy.” 

” Of course not! ” agreed Mrs. Audley, who be- 
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lieved that Miss Loftus had laboured hard in her 
time to save Mr. Brocas from a bachelor old age. 

Now these two ladies, on the night of Mr. Chev- 
ronel’s visit to Lois, were bidden to a small and early 
musical party at a house in their own square, not a 
dozen doors beyond Lady Brocas's. The " Serbian 
Serenaders ” were to perform, led by a near relation 
of a former queen of that country, more renowned 
for the tragedy of her end than for the distinction 
of her origin. To this entertainment the ladies 
walked, duly veiled as to their heads, the wind being 
sharp. They had scarcely emerged from No. 32 
when the door of 33 opened and Mr. Chevronel came 
out. To Clarissa he was not known even by sight: 
but the sight of any young man leaving that house 
at that hour would have arrested her attention: 
it was too early for a dinner guest to be leaving. 
After-dinner callers were unknown there. When 
the door closed behind him, the young man did not 
at once descend the steps, but stood under the lamp 
examining a bulging envelope. 

Mrs. Audley had instantly recognised him, and 
instantly stood still, her hand on Clarissa’s arm. 

“ Mr. Chevronel! ” she whispered. 

That the contents of the envelope consisted of a 
bundle of bank-notes Clarissa very plainly saw. 
Her sight was particularly good, and she was better 
placed than her friend. Mrs. Audley had drawn 
back behind one of the pillars of her own door, and 
pulled the veil closer about her head ; she was not 
at all anxious to be recognised. Mr. Chevronel 
waited where he was only long enough to satisfy 
himself as to the amount in his hands, and went on 
his way—in the direction the two ladies were going, 
but at a much quicker pace than was theirs when 
they followed. He was soon out of sight—sooner 
beyond ear-shot. 

** Good heavens, Clarissa I ” 

Clarissa was genuinely astounded. 
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" What can that man have been doing there! 
Your aunt does not know him ? She would never 
receive him ? " 

“ Certainly not. And Mr. Brocas is not there— 
he has gone down to Brighton, as I told you after 
I had been in before dinner. You remember ? " 

“ Perfectly. And no doubt Miss Sumner re¬ 
membered too. It is quite awful. The moment the 
poor idiot's back is turned the girl sends for the 
other man: and she must have seen him clandes¬ 
tinely—the effrontery of it I In your aunt's 
house." 

“ My aunt said she had a headache. That, I am 
sure, was why she did not make me stop to dinner." 

" Probably she went to bed! So that creature 
had the coast clear! It is the most awful thing." 

Now Clarissa knew very well that her aunt's had 
been a purely protective headache, to crush any 
expectation her niece might have indulged of being 
invited to stay on, or return: and Lady Brocas 
never went to bed before bedtime. 

But she said: 

" That would, as you so cleverly point out, leave 
the coast clear I Did you see— ? " 

"See what?" 

** What he had in his hand." 

" No. I kept my face turned away. What was 

" Money. Bank-notes. A thick roll of bank¬ 
notes.” 

" Good heavens, Clarissa 1 And the man is 
penniless. And, if he were rolling in money, would 
he take to counting it on that door-step, the moment 
the door was shut behind him ? Clarissa, there is 
only one explanation. It was the money he came 
for. Clarissa! " 

"What? What?" 

" My dear—blackmail! " 
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CHAPTER XL 

Some half-converted critics of Hubert’s marriage, 
while granting it success so far as his and his wife's 
contentment with it went, still objected two things 
to it: they were pretty sure that it was causing him 
greater expense than he could afford, and were 
certain that the change it had brought about in his 
former quiet life was injuring his health. He was, 
they declared, for ever now on the move, dragged 
hither and thither and made to keep late hours. 
He had never been strong, 4iis heart was affected, 
and he was advanced in life. He was a man to 
whom a careful and quiet life and early hours were 
essential, whereas.etc. 

These were not ill-natured critics, and it was the 
marriage they blamed, not the wife : a girl of twenty 
could hardly be expected to realise that a husband 
thirty-five years her senior could not live as she liked 
to live : especially as it was evident that Mr. Brocas 
enjoyed the change. 

He did enjoy it, though half aware that its constant 
movement suited his health less well than the mono* 
tonous but regular and quiet life he had lived for 
so many years. The fact was he seldom felt ill: 
though, if anything of the nature of worry and anxi¬ 
ety occurred, he did experience great trouble from 
his heart. The annoyance caused by the anony¬ 
mous letters with which Lois and he had, during the 
weeks preceding their marriage, been bombarded 
had made him ill, though he had kept silence on the 
subject: and when Lois had told him of her inter¬ 
view with Chevronel, and her imprudent gift to 
him, he had suffered horribly from his heart, for 
it had caused him a serious shock of dread and fore¬ 
boding. But, if unable to forget an annoyance with 
her amazing quickness, he was not wilfully given to 
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indulgence in disturbing thoughts. For a time they 
would grievously oppress him, but presently the 
effect would weaken though the cause would not 
be forgotten. He would live, as it were, prepared 
for the possibility of fresh trouble from the cause, 
but without going to meet the truth half way. 

His present life was so completely happy that of 
itself it tended to soothe anxious forebodings. 

Lady Brocas had never been addicted to unneces¬ 
sary or frequent letter-writing, and the fact that 
neither he nor Lois heard from her for some time after 
their marriage neither surprised nor disturbed him. 
But he was surprised and disturbed when he did 
receive a letter from her, written from London, about 
four months after they were married. It happened 
they were in London themselves, intending to remain 
there a few days, and his sister-in-law's letter had 
been forwarded from home. It was very brief, and 
contained nothing beyond a request that she wished 
to see him alone on an important matter. Would he 
come up ? If he wished to stay the night there 
would oe a room for him at 33. This summons 
reached him early in the afternoon, with other letters 
forwarded from home: and he was alone, for Lois 
had gone with friends of his and hers to a mcUitUc: 
their friends had a box, with one place to spare, and 
Hubert had, of course, had no objection to her 
going without him. Their hotel was only five 
minutes’ walk from Lady Brocas’s house, and he 
went round immediately. 

He found his sister-in-law at home, and alone: 
and he perceived at once that she was much disturbed. 

“ Hubert,” she said, " have you ever found me 
either a scandalmonger or a busy-body ? ” 

” Of course not.” 

" Then you will realise how repulsive my present 
task is. A very serious charge against your wife 
has come to my ears.” 

Hubert felt a horrible sensation of sickness, and 
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his heart seemed about to cease its office. Lady 
Brocas saw without surprise that he was greatly 
affected, and went on almost without giving him 
time to speak. 

“ No serious charge against her can be anything 
but a lie," was all she let him say. 

“ I trust this is a lie. It is that she has given a 
large sum of money to that scoundrel with whom 
her name was connected in New York. That she 
received him here in this house, in your absence, 
and without my knowledge, and sent him away 
with the money—a considerable sum in notes: 
he was certainly here, and was seen counting the 
money on my door-step." 

" Who saw it-? " 

“ Is that the point ? My informant saw it: and 
there was another witness with that informant. 
They were people of our own station in life: of 
respectability: can you accuse them of deliberate 
false-witness in a matter so circumstantial and so 
serious? Mind you, I know that Lois received the 
man in my house, and in secret. It was a monstrous 
thing to do." 

" It was a terrible imprudence." 

" You knew it then ? " 

" She told me the whole thing directly I returned 
from Brighton on the following morning." And 
Hubert repeated exactly what Lois had told him, 
insisting strongly on her frankness, and on her 
innate incapacity to think ill of anyone. 

" She will be thought ill of. I regret deeply that 
I ever wished the marriage." 

In any case the old woman, circumspect and 
strict herself, would have been horrified by what 
Lois had done, but it was felt as a much deeper 
outrage from having taken place under her own roof. 

“ Are you going home to-night ? " she asked 
coldly. " If not I will order a bedroom to be pre¬ 
pared for you as I said." 
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“ We are staving in London/* and he held out his 
hand in farewell. 

“ I shall go home myself early to-morrow. Do not 
bring Lois round. You will, of course, do as you 
choose about telling her that this has come to my 
knowledge.” 

** Of course. Good-bye, Hester. But please do not 
ask me again to come to you alone. If you should 
ever again wish to say anything to me about my 
wife you must say it in her presence.” 

" Very well. But I have said nothing behind her 
back that she denies.” 

Hubert went back to the hotel. Lady Brocas 
went back next morning to Brocas Castle. She had 
come to London to see her lawyers and make an 
alteration in her will highly beneficial to Lois. 
After her husband’s death she had made a will 
leaving the whole Brocas property in land and money 
to Hubert on her own death. From the time of 
his marriage, however, she had been debating a 
change which would benefit him during her own life, 
and also provide, in case of his predeceasing her, 
for his widow, as well as for any child or children 
he might leave. That change she would not now 
make. 


CHAPTER XLI 

Hubert on his return to the hotel felt too unwell 
to go out again: and went upstairs intending to 
keep quiet and, if possible, read. Presently a page 
brought up a letter for Mrs. Brocas, addressed in a 
handwriting unknown to him. As soon as Lois 
came in he directed her attention to it. 

“ I wonder who it is from,” she said carelessly, 
” I don't know the writing.” 

“ Nor do I.” 
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“ Hubert, you look ill: are you worried ? ” 

"I am not up to much. My heart has been 
bothering me.” 

“ Something is the matter. Tell me what.” 

It was horrible to tell her. She had come back in 
bright and happy mood, having enjoyed her enter¬ 
tainment and her company. 

“ Just read your letter, dear: and I will tell you 
afterwards—if necessary.” 

” Oh! ” she said, hurriedly, as soon as she had 
opened the letter and turned to its signature, “ it 
is from Mr. Chevronel! ” 

Her face had flushed painfully. 

“ Read it,” she begged him, handing him the letter. 
It was as follows : 

I must see you. It is quite essential. Don’t 
think of refusing: it will be disastrous to yourself. 
I saw you leaving your hotel this afternoon and 
know you are staying there. It is urgent that we 
meet at once. You will get this before six. There 
is a church in Wilton Road, always open, and 
quiet. Come round there between six and seven. 
If you fail do not blame me for what may happen. 

Ever grateful for your sweet kindness. 

Percy C. 

Hubert's hand shook as he held the letter and 
read: his heart was galloping, and stopping its 
beating, alternately. He gave his wife the letter 
again with no worn, but a heavy choking sigh. 

“ Nothing on earth will make me meet him,” she 
said when she had read it. “ Let him threaten 
what disaster he chooses.” 

“ Thank God you make that resolve.” 

He paused a moment and added : 

“ But I think I should go and see him.” 

“ Oh Hubert! You?” 

“ Yes. For your sake I think I ought. . . .” 
and he jumped up from the bed on which he had 
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been resting, trying, before she had come in, to read. 
But he had hardly touched the floor with his feet 
before he fell. AU colour was gone from his face, 
and his lips were blue. Lois thought he was dead, 
and a terrible, low cry burst from her, poor girl, as 
she instantly stooped to raise him. He was much 
taller than herself, and of a heavy build : alone she 
was quite powerless to lift him: and she rushed, 
distracted, to the bell. A chambermaid appeared 
almost before Lois had got back to her husoand's 
side, for the woman was in her pantry which was 
immediately opposite. She was an elderly woman, 
sensible and kind-hearted. 

“ The gentleman has fainted, ma’am: you 
haven’t any brandy ? That’d be the best thing. ’ 

“ There is a silver flask in Mr. Brocas’s dressing- 
bag, but I don't know if it has anything in it.” 

While Lois supported Hubert the woman went to 
the bag, found the flask easily and poured some of 
its contents into a glass. 

” It’s brandy right enough,” she said. “ It’s a 
thing I never take, but I know it by the smell. 
Ma’am, perhaps these things are meant to use in 
case of an attack.” 

She had found close to the flask a small box 
labelled Nitrate of Amyl, with directions that 
“ one should be broken under the nostrils of the 
patient.” The box contained small tubes, or bulbs, 
of very thin glass, each in a wrapper of muslin. 

One of these they did break under Hubert’s 
nostrils, and in a few seconds the effect appeared: 
a tinge of colour returned to his cheeks, and his eye¬ 
lids first quivered, and then opened. 

“ Now, let’s give him some of the brandy,” said 
the chambermaid, which, between them, they 
contrived to do. 

" There's a good doctor, opposite, in the Mansions,” 
the woman then proceeded to say. “ Shall I 'phone 
across for him ? ” 
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In a wonderfully short time the doctor arrived, 
but not before Hubert had recovered complete 
consciousness. His heart was still, however, troub¬ 
ling him, weakly fluttering, and occasionally seeming 
to stand still. To undress and get into bed was a 
difficulty, for every movement caused a fresh dis¬ 
turbance to the heart. The doctor examined him 
and declared that he must remain in bed, and keep 
perfectly still: wrote a prescription and gave Lois 
the address of a chemist within a minute's walk 
of the hotel. Taking her into Hubert's dressing- 
room he questioned her as to her husband’s age, 
habits, and way of life, and warned her that he must 
do very little for some time to come. 

" The blood-pressure,” he explained ," is excessive: 
the heart is overstrained. It is very important 
that Mr. Brocas should be kept free from any worry 
or annoyance.” 


CHAPTER XLII 

When, next morning, the doctor called again he 
found his patient much better, apparently in his 
normal health : and seemed much pleased, declaring 
that Mr. Brocas had wonderful recuperative power. 

“ It was a sharp attack,” he added, “ and the heart 
has evidently been gradually, and for a long time, 
suffering from overstrain.” The best advice 
he could give was that Mr. Brocas should return 
home and rest, doing as little as possible for some 
time. 

That afternoon Hubert and Lois did go home: 
and in a day or two he appeared to be as well as 
ever. 

Mr. Chevronel had waited in vain for Lois in the 
dim twilight of the church in Wilton Road, his 
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impatience and anger increasing with every moment. 
His condition was, he knew, desperate. He must 
have money, and he was past caring how he got it. 
His mother, the last frail link to any remnants of 
respectability, was now dead: and there was no 
human creature left in the world who cared what 
became of him, whether he sank out of sight, lived, 
or died. The few thousands Chandler had believed 
Lady St. Blaise to possess had been reduced to less 
than one thousand by repeated payments of her 
son's debts, and payments to himself: and on her 
death most of the eight hundred remaining had been 
claimed by her own creditors. Her youngest son re¬ 
ceived at last a little over one hundred and fifty 
pounds. Before he got it the two hundred he had 
obtained from Lois was spent. At first the posses¬ 
sion of that sum had been felt as half a disappoint¬ 
ment, half a relief. It was money in hand, and two 
hundred pounds is two hundred pounds. And that 
she had given anything was in itself, partly, a sur¬ 
prise. No one knew better than he that he had no 
claim upon her: and he was almost astonished at 
her folly in giving him money. Yet she might, 
while she was about it, have given more. He had 
told her he was penniless, and she could carry the 
value of thousands round her neck: her pearls, he 
told himself, were worth ten or fifteen thousand 
pounds. Later on he valued them at twice that sum. 
And she had given him, to start him afresh in life, 
two hundred! She was evidently selfish—and 
gave even that to get rid of him : to end an embarras¬ 
sing interview, and get him out of the house. Of 
course she was selfish—and senseless. To give 
anything admitted a claim. And was such a claim 
to be compounded for what would not pay for one 
big pearl on her three great ropes of them ? “I 
don’t think! " said Mr. Chevronel to himself. To 
give two hundred was enough to prove that she felt 
compelled to give, though not nearly enough to 
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make such a gift final. When, waiting in the church 
for Lois to come to him, he went over all this in his 
turbid mind; he possessed less than twenty pounds, 
and owed more than that at his lodging, where his 
landlady was clamorous for payment, and so insolent 
in her clamour that he knew some of the twenty 
must go to her. 

It was so vitally necessary to himself that Lois 
should come that he could not bring himself to believe 
she would not come. Yet there was no sign of her. 
That she had received his note he did not doubt. 
He had watched her into the hotel, and was sure she 
had received it. 

At first he had, while waiting, thought, with mingled 
self-congratulation and scorn, how rash and silly 
Lois had been in laving herself open, as she had done : 
as time went on he grew angrier. Towards seven 
o'clock people began to come m, in twos and threes. 
He could no longer move about, and had to sit still. 
By seven o’clock a congregation had gathered and 
there was an evening service. 

He walked round to the hotel, and stood, opposite 
to its entrance, on the other side of the street, 
always thinking, thinking: always growing more 
and more angry with the selfish nch woman some¬ 
where within, with twenty thousand, thirty thousand 
pounds' worth of pearls, such as a queen might envy, 
round her neck. A silly woman, too, and insolent, 
to disregard his summons. Was she really such a 
fool as not to know she had put^herselfjin his power ? 
Was she such a shallow calculator as to imagine 
that he would quietly accept ruin, complete ruin 
and starvation (the notion of his working never 
occurred to him) while she was dining sumptuously 
in there before going to a theatre, or perhaps dressing 
sumptuously to go out to a dinner-party, with more 
money round her neck than he had ever had in his 
whole life ? It is true, montrous as it seems, that 
when a drizzling rain began to fall he really felt 
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himself the aggrieved person, and the girl he was 
planning to blackmail the injurer. 

" She in the light, 

I in the night,” 

he quoted to himself, with angry self-pity, and with¬ 
out in the least adverting to the ethical (and true) 
application of the words to her and to him. 

Still he did not go away. If she were going out 
to dinner, she might be going alone, and she had 
gone out without her husband in the afternoon. 
Then she had had friends with her, now she might 
be going to friends; and, if without her husband, 
he could catch her, intercept her between door and 
taxi, perhaps succeed in entering the taxi with her. 

He waited till after eight o’clock. Then crossed 
to the hotel entrance and walked over to the bureau. 
The big hall was nearly empty, for everyone was 
at dinner. 

“ I left an important note for Mrs. Brocas,” he 
said to the clerk in the bureau. “ Did she receive 
it?” 

The man turned to the pigeon-hole marked with 
the number of Mr. and Mrs. Brocas's room. It was 
empty and he said, 

Yes. It was sent up.” 

” I took it up.” said a small page, “ long ago— 
before half-past five.” 

" Is Mrs. Brocas in ? ” 

“ Yes. Mr. Brocas was taken ill about six o’clock. 
The doctor came— ” 

“ And I,” quoth another page, “ went for the 
medissine” 

“ Mrs. Brocas is not leaving Mr. Brocas’s room. 
Her dinner is to go up—she 'phoned down.” 

Chevronel pondered a moment, then took out a 
card, and said 

" Will you send that up and ask if Mrs. Brocas 
will see me. It is important.” 
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The clerk looked doubtful, but said to a page, 

“ You can take it up.” 

In three or four minutes the page returned. 

“ Mrs. Brocas can’t see anyboay to-night," he 
reported. 

Chevronel turned away with a lowering face. 

“ He's a beauty," observed the clerk, watching 
the gentleman go out at the door. “ I know who 
he is too. The Honourable Percival Chevronel. 
Dts-Honourable by all accounts. 


CHAPTER XLIII 

Chevronel’s lodging was in a small house, near 
the river, in Westminster, dingy and dark. Since 
his mother's affairs had been " wound up " it had 
been his home. Never in his life had he before 
been meanly lodged. He had been used to live 
extravagantly, denying himself no comfort. But 
he could so five no longer. Of that which he had 
received from Lois some had been lost at play, in 
the hope of making it more : and some of the smaller 
sum received from his mother had been lost in the 
same way. He was no longer admitted to places 
where any sort of respectability was demanded 
of the gamesters : but he soon found’others : " luck ” 
however he did T not find. All the trinkets he had 
possessed, and t most of hisTexcellent clothing, he 
had pawned: he knew^that he was at the end of 
his tether now. 

p On leaving the hotel where Lois had refused to 
see him, he walked towards his lodging, down 
the whole length of Victoria Street, across Broad 
Sanctuary, and past the Houses of Parliament. 

At the end of Victoria Street, he should have turned 
to the right, into a maze of narrow, sometimes 
crooked, streets behind Westminster School. But 
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a morbid fancy took him to go and look at the 
river from Westminster Bridge, and thither he 
walked, brooding all the while upon the tragedy 
of what was in his mind. That the world would 
lose nothing by his leaving it, he might have known ; 
yet it seemed terrible to him to think of it—the 
world he had so pleasantly played in—without 
him. And all this vast city full of money 1 And 
he driven out of life just by sheer want of it! That 
even in wealthy London there were hundreds of 
thousands of men and women, many old, many 
sick, diseased, incapable of toil, with much less 
money than he, with none, or with a few pence— 
of that he did not think. He had no pity for 
them, no sense of brotherhood in misfortune. 

The slight drizzling rain had ceased, or was hold¬ 
ing up for a time: otherwise it is likely he would 
have gone to his lodging. The night was ugly 
and comfortless, not coH. He kept on his way, 
and presently was near the middle of the bridge. 
The clock in the great tower struck the half-hour 
after eight. 

“ Where shall I be when it strikes again ? ” ho 
asked himself. 

Then : 

“ And who will care ? Will she ? She ought 
to care. But she is selfish.” 

He would not tell himself that he had so perse¬ 
cuted her that she might reasonably be relieved 
by the knowledge that she could suffer no more 
from him. Yet that was what he meant when 
he called her selfish. 

The river looked chill, foul, and utterly pitiless* 
It would ” do his business ” inexorably, and without 
protest or regret. There would be no regret any¬ 
where—there was the rub. The only person ta 
be grieved by his death was dead herself. If there 
had been the certainty that his hurrying out of 
the world would make sore many hearts, the temp-s. 
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tation to him to do so would have been much 
greater. He was full of spite, and—it would 
spite nobody. 

Of course he was unhappy, wretched: he was 
driven and at his wits' end. Why had he not gone 
back to America with Lois's two hundred pounds ? 
He was sure he would go now, if only he had the 
money. 

He leant over the parapet and looked down upon 
the dingy noiselessly bustling water. He could 
not swim, and it would soon do his business. A 
man assured him once that drowning was quite 
painless, rather pleasant if anything, not unlike 
" going off " under the effects of opium. But the 
man had never been drowned, was alive still, and 
married to a very common, but somewhat wealthy, 
widow, who had had two previous husbands, and con¬ 
stantly assured him that he, the third, was worth 
the other two put together. She must have atro¬ 
cious taste: the fellow was loud and tiresome, fat 
and red, and nearly bald. Yet he had married a 
woman with pots of money, only too pleased to 
enrich him with it. Would that woman have 
carried thirty or forty thousand pounds' worth of 
pearls round her neck whilst the man who had 
wanted to be her husband stood on the bridge 
face to face with death—a man better-bom, incom¬ 
parably better-looking ? He imagined the noisy, 
sincere sorrow of the twice re-married widow if 9 he 
were to lose her Bill. Would Lois have any tears 
for him ? 

“ Damn her tears f" quoth Chevronel, in his 
bitter mind. “ I shouldn’t want any more water.” 
The real root of his bitterness was the disbelief in 
those tears. The clock struck the three-quarters. 
He had answered his own question as to where he 
would be when it struck again. 

It began to rain again, much more seriously than 
before. He was conscious of being hungry, and he 
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had nearly nineteen pounds in his pocket. At any 
rate he need not die hungry. 

“ Why should I let her off ? She wouldn't care,” 
he muttered to himself. 

Had there really been any choice in his mind 
between continuing his persecution of her and putting 
himself beyond the power of persecuting her ? 

Anyway he turned towards the Middlesex shore, 
and walked, much more decidedly and with quicker 
pace than he had come, towards his lodging. He 
would not now “ spare her.” Her did not mean his 
landlady. To her must be given some considerable 
proportion of his nineteen pounds. He tried her 
with five, but she would not hear of it. 

" The fact is,” she informed him curtly, “ I’d as 
lief the rooms was empty. My sister’s 'usband he 
belongs to Scotland Yard, and I've 'eard things as is 
onpleasant. Five won’t do—no, nor even seven. 
Fourteen eleven and ninepence 'apenny is what's 
between us, and nine won’t do. Ten pound now 
and the balance next week, or I’d like the rooms for 
two maiden ladies by the name of 'Awkins, as works 
amongst the pore: early risers and early goers to 
bed. The 'ouse’d be more what it's used to.” 


The ten pounds was the real point, and that she 
gained. The maiden ladies were not mythical, but 
Miss Tong had no real preference for maiden ladies : 
she was one herself. She got her ten pounds, and 
proposed a hot supper “ directly minute ” ; chops 
(they was in the pantry, trimmed and floured, ready 
for the pan. She had got them ready, feeling 
** shaw ” as the gentleman was a gentleman, and would 
not wish to cause any onpleasantness). 

“ It’s a comfortless evening, and I'll have your 
fire up again in two shakes, sir. What I says to 
my sister was * Caroline Anne, don’t tell me nothin' 
to anyone's disadvantages. There's more gents than 
one of a name, if uncommon.’ But I works 'ard 
and lives 'ard, and long credit’s beyond*my means 
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and beyond my wishes." She was as good as her 
word, both as to fire and hot supper. The small 
parlour was mean and dingy, and not immaculately 
clean (which Miss Tong attributed to “the blacks"), 
but, with a red fire, and drawn curtains, it was cer¬ 
tainly more cheerful than the cold river. Still, 
while enjoying the comfort of it, while hungry 
enough to enjoy the chops, Chevronel did not forget 
that he had not quite nine pounds left. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

Even before she had left London, on the afternoon 
of the day following her husband's attack of illness, 
Lois received three applications from Chevronel 
that she would see him. He called early in the fore¬ 
noon, and was again informed that Mrs. Brocas 
could not see anyone. But he left a brief and 
threatening note, which Lois neither answered nor 
showed to her husband. She sent down word that 
to the note there was no answer. Within an hour 
she received a telegram : 

" You are mad and blind,” it said, " to attempt 
to ignore me. It is essential and I insist on seeing 
you. Remember our last interview. You cannot 
play with me. If you attempt it I shall apply to 
Brdcas and tell him all the facts. I wish to spare 
you, but will not unless you give me instant and 
substantial help. One string of your pearls will 
do if money less convenient. Meet me at place 
mentioned yesterday before twelve.” 

From eleven o’clock he kept the doors of the church 
in sight, walking up one side of the street and down 
the other. There was always the possibility she 
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might not only refuse to come, but send someone 
less desirable in her place. No one, however, except 
a clergyman, and successive harmless-looking women, 
entered the church. 

Lois had read the telegram, and kept it, but again 
without showing it to Hubert. She was determined 
to act on the doctor’s warning as to the danger of 
worry to her husband. Hubert and she lunched 
together. After luncheon he had one or two letters 
to write, and remained downstairs, while she went 
up. A few minutes after reaching their room, 
while she was packing, the telephone bell rang, and 
she went to it. Several engagements they had 
made had, of course, been cancelled, and she ex¬ 
pected only some enquiry as to her husband’s 
health. Whether at all disguised intentionally or 
no she could not tell, but the voice she did not, 
immediately at any rate, recognise'as Chevronel’s. 

“ You defy me,” he said, “ and will rue it unless 
you see me and do as 1 demand. If you comply 
I undertake on my honour to leave England at 
once for America. Either one string of your pearls 
or money equivalent.” 

“ I shall neither see you, nor write to you, nor give 
you anything,” she answered. " As for your honour 
I know who wrote the anonymous letters to my hus¬ 
band and myself. I am dropping the receiver and 
shall leave the room.” She did as she said. The 
call bell of the telephone continued to ring while 
she was in the room, and she still heard it for a few 
moments as she passed down the corridor, but she 
took no notice of it, and would not go back. 

It somewhat surprised her to receive no further 
messages by telegram, or letter, either before leaving 
London or after reaching home. But the reason 
•he could not guess. The reason was that Chevronel 
had, within ten minutes of telephoning to her, met 
with an accident. 

For some time Lois and her husband were un- 
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molested, and Hubert soon, to all appearance at 
any rate, recovered his usual health. 

Several weeks after their return home Lois re¬ 
marked on Lady Brocas’s long silence, and asked 
if Hubert would not write to her. She had until 
then not heard of his interview with her in London. 
Unwilling as he was to revive an unpleasant subject, 
he had now to tell her of it, for she immediately 
perceived there was some special reason for his dis¬ 
inclination to write to his brother's widow. 

She heard the story without remark or interruption, 
merely saying at the end of it: 

“ So she has the hump,” and immediately dropping 
the subject. 

Perhaps while Lois had been remarking on the 
long silence of Lady Brocas that lady had been 
thinking of her: for by the afternoon post of the 
next day Hubert received a letter from her, which 
ran as follows: 

Brocas Castle, 

Thursday. 

Dear Hubert, 

I think you ought to have informed me that you 
have hopes of an heir. I have heard it, in a 
roundabout way, through friends in London who 
are Wiltshire people. 

Roger’s wife has sent me ( unknown, she pretends, 
to him) a begging letter, on the ground of hts serious 
illness. His recovery, she reports, is hopeless. 
For a long time, she says, he has been in a **failing 
way,” and since his son’s sudden death has been 
almost constantly ill. He has evidently, she 
also declares, been breaking up ever since. And 
now the end is near . She pleads heavy expenses, 
for doctors, nurses, etc., also she laments her 
daughter’s fate if the father is removed. The 
truth 1 take to be that the income allowed by me 
since Godfrey’s death was swallowed up in paying 
off debts already incurred. I have written to the 
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woman, through the lawyers, for I will have no 
personal relations with her, to say that I will 
give a certain sum now—in fact they were to send 
it, and also to state that this same income allowed 
now to Roger will be continued to his widow and 
daughter. It is quite sufficient to keep them in a 
small way as ladies if they will not be extravagant . 
To prevent their being so, Hubble & Trent have 
explained that the income will be discontinued 
if any further representations are made to them 
or to me as to special needs arising at any time . 

You yourself have, I suppose, now about two 
thousand a year. Since your marriage, you have 
by all accounts been living beyond that. That is 
not my affair, or you will say so. But I am sorry 
you do not live so quietly as you used, as it ts 
injurious to your health to be dashing about the 
country to balls and dances, shooting-parties, 
and theatricals. Of your late serious attack in 
London I have heard. 

It may not be encouraging you to a quieter life 
to give you the means of spending more, nor am I 
pleased that you should not have yourself told me 
of the news I allude to in the first paragraph of 
this letter. But, if Roger really dies, which 1 
believe is likely, you will be the head of the family, 
and I will increase your income, as you will have 
the title to support. If you are still angry with 
me, for expressing plainly my opinion of your 
wife’s conduct in the mailer of our late interview, 
you need not regard this increase of your income, 
on becoming Sir Hubert, as coming from me. 
The money will come out of the Brocas estates, 
on which I am not dependent, and there is no 
doubt that Godfrey would not have left those estates 
in my power had you been his heir. But at that 
time Roger had a son, as bad as himself, and in 
the prime of life: and Roger might himself, for 
all Godfrey knew, have lived for many years. 
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Godfrey, I am sure, as you must be, would not 
wish you, as head of the house, to be in poor 
circumstances. I propose therefore to add fifteen 
hundred a year to your income during my life 
out of the gross income coming to me from the 
Brocas estates. You are much younger than I 
am, and will certainly outlive me if you live pru¬ 
dently. To encourage you to live carefully and 
not fly about I ask you to note that the continuance 
of this addition of income depends on your own 
life as well as mine. 

Your affectionate sister-in-law, 

HESTER BROCAS. 


CHAPTER XLV 

“ She still has the hump," Lois remarked coolly on 
reading the letter from Lady Brocas: “ she sends 
no message to me." 

** Yes, she still has the hump. But she would 
not mention you at all if she were feeling quite as 
she was that day in London.” 

“ I don't care how she feels. But I am glad she 
is just enough to increase your income in spite of 
my misdeeds. I suppose she would have made it 
three thousand, instead of fifteen hundred, if there 
had been no misdeeds." 

“ Not she! She has calculated what ought to 
be given, and no amount of popularity on either of 
our parts would have made her say more. I have 
no scruple at all in taking it, for, as she says, if I 
had been next heir when Godfrey died, he would 
simply have left me the estates as next heir, subject 
to a proper jointure for her." 

" In fact tne Brocas money would have been yours, 
not hers at all." 
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" Exactly. But it is hers now. Godfrey left 
me this small property. The rest is hers for her life.” 

” So we shall have three thousand five hundred a 
year.” 

” No, we shan’t. This property brings less than 
she thinks—just over eight hundred a year: and 
what I had before was not quite another eight 
hundred. It came from investments that had been 
steadily falling in value. And during the last few 
months they have fallen almost to nothing. They 
were what is called Industrial Securities, and, tem¬ 
porarily at all events, their yield has shrunk pretty 
nearly to vanishing point.” 

“ So you have been worried ? ” 

" Yes: more and more.” 

“ And you did not tell me ? ” 

" I think worries are for men. And now I can 
tell you, because those worries are ended. We 
must not ' to support the title/ if poor Roger 
does die, enlarge our way of living, but we can live 
as we do without embarrassment or feeling extrava¬ 
gant.” 

“ You think we have been extravagant ? ” 

" A little. The truth is the actual collapse of 
those industrial investments was a very recent affair.” 

** Have we any debts ? ” 

“ Some : but none that cannot be paid out of the 
first of Hester’s annual payments.” 

” Hubert—those pearls she gave me. They 
are really worth a great deal ? ” 

" No doubt. I never thought of it. One never 
does calculate the money value of a gift.” 

“ But everyone has told me how vastly pearls 
have increased in value, and they are splendid. 
Could you not deposit them, as security, at your 
bank, and get upon them an advance that would 
enable us to pay every debt now, at once, and so 
have the income clear ?—When it comes : you see, 
the fifteen hundred is not to begin till you are Sir 
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Hubert. Sir Roger’s wife may (as Hester suspects 
herself) have exaggerated his danger.” 

” I hope she has. It is quite likely. He may be, 
as they call it, failing: and yet live a long time, 
and I hope he may. There can't be much harm in 
him now, poor creature, and anyway he is as much 
my brother as Godfrey was.” %% 

“ Then where's the use of going on being worried ? 
You will be till we owe nothing. I have often 
caught you looking broody, and said nothing, because 
I thought it was about that man. Was it about 
money ? ” 

” Perhaps. But, Lois, if you do as you say, 
you can never wear your pearls again while Hester 
lives.” 

" Why not ? We can save the sum deposited 
out of our income, and pay it off, so much every 
year.” It was no surprise to Hubert to find Lois 
shrewd and businesslike, and none to find her 
eager for his relief and comfort. She at once 
assumed that her proposal would be carried out: 
and Hubert would not thwart her: he would 
admire her much more, with her pearls laid aside 
for so honest and generous a purpose, than wearing 
them: and he knew the pleasure of generosity 
himself too well to grudge it to her. Moreover he 
knew the value of his own life to her, and was only 
too conscious of the dangerous effect of anxiety and 
worry upon his health. 

So this matter was arranged. He went to London, 
and his bank at once agreed to an overdraft, or 
advance on interest, of two thousand pounds, upon 
the security of the jewels: and all debts were 
forthwith discharged, a very considerable balance 
remaining to augment their present income till its 
increase by Lady Brocas should begin. 

On that occasion Lois did not go to London. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

For a considerable time Hubert and his wife had 
been left in peace by their tormentor Chevronel. 

When Lois had told him over the telephone that 
she would not see him, and that she knew who had 
written the series of anonymous letters, he had 
rushed out into the streets beside himself with 
rage and disappointment. He intended to go at 
once to her hotel and force himself upon her, much 
too disordered in mind for any sane calculation 
as to how such an interview might profit him. 
Across streets crowded with traffic he walked in a 
tempest of blind anger, as heedlessly as hurriedly. 
More than once he was hailed by other foot-passengers 
and warned, several times hailed fiercely by taxi- 
drivers who had nearly run over him. Finally 
an accident did occur, and those who saw it believed 
he must be killed, and half suspected he had in¬ 
tended to be killed. Killed he was not, though 
quite unconscious and much injured. Long after 
his admittance to the public hospital whither he 
was carried did he remain unconscious, and for 
many weeks he was helpless: besides a concussion 
of the brain, his right arm was badly broken, indeed 
shattered, the right leg also injured seriously. 

It is not necessary for us to follow the slow 
stages of his recovery. It concerns us only that 
for some time his brain was clouded or torpid, and 
for a very much longer time his right arm entirely 
useless. 

Long before he could use it at all his restless 
mind was busy with plans as to what he would do 
when it should be again possible for him to write. 
To leave Lois alone never occurred to him. Apart 
from the use he wished to make of her, he could not, 
and would not, bear to be cast aside by her. 
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But these plans of his varied ; and as time went 
on he inclined more and more (having failed signally 
in threats and bluster) to try the effect of appeal, 
gentle and pathetic, to what he always believed in, 
even now, her kindly feeling, her affection, for himself. 

As this scheme developed in his mind he improved 
upon it by thinking he would add to appealing 
gentleness a note of repentance. He would describe 
his real situation, and the accident that had led 
to it, declaring that he regarded it as a punishment 
for his offences against her. And this plan he 
carried out, as soon as he was at all able to write. 

Among other debts which Hubert paid on re¬ 
ceiving the sum mentioned from his bankers, was one 
to Lois herself. The two hundred pounds she had 
given to Chevronel he had never intended she 
should lose, but had never been able to hand to her, 
though many times he had in the meanwhile given 
her smaller sums which amounted, together, to more 
than it. Now he gave her the two hundred pounds 
explaining that he had never meant her to lose it. 

*' I had it," she answered, “ and gave it away. I 
never thought of eating my cake and keeping it too. 
Nor do I need it in the least. If it were simply my 
own money I should very likely wish to do some¬ 
thing with it, or part of it, that you would not ap¬ 
prove. I received this yesterday while you were away. 

And she handed him a letter. It was from 
Chevronel, written in the spirit in which he had 
decided. It admitted his misbehaviour towards 
her, described quite truly his accident, and his long 
sufferings subsequently, but added a description of 
mental sufferings which he might well have endured, 
but were in fact purely imaginary. Utterly weary 
as he was of the hospital, he said, he dreaded being 
well enough to leave it. He had nowhere to go, 
and was entirely friendless and wholly without 
means or credit. In America he had friends, and 
in England not one, and in America he could find 
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work in a theatrical company now touring the 
States, whose manager was well-disposed to him. 
It was a long letter, and well-conceived. Its tone 
throughout was humble, apologetic and hopeless. 
It was one long appeal ad miscricordiam. 

Hubert read it slowly and carefully, as much 
without prejudice as any man could have read it. 
His nature was compassionate, and his pity had never 
been confined to the worthy who deserved it. In 
all his life he had never, even to himself, accused 
anyone of hypocrisy. The better side of bad people 
he had always believed to be as real as the worse. 
That this man was penniless and without resource 
he could readily conceive. That he must be 
ashamed, to Hubert seemed inevitable. That during 
long long weeks of desolate suffering in a hospital 
he had had time, and opportunity, more than 
enough, to realise how low ne had fallen, seemed to 
Hubert nothing unlikely. Misfortune had whipped 
him, and it might have struck an intelligent man, 
of birth and education, why he had been punished. 
Yet the man had injured not Hubert himself, but 
Lois. Injuries to himself Hubert was prone to 
forgive much too readily ; injuries to her it was not 
easy to forgive, nor easy indeed to decide that they 
should be forgiven; impossible to decide that they 
should be forgotten: to remember them, if she 
were willing to forget, seemed a duty of prudence 
on her behalf. 

" I should not see him,” she said, " even if I 
could; and you know I cannot go now to London. 
All the same I would like to help him to get to 
America.” 

" Dear Lois ! Your other attempt to help him 
did, obviously, no good. He said then it was to 
take him to America. He only spent the money 
here, and never went. Would he go now ? And 
that other attempt to help him, if it did him no 
good, did you harm ” 
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" It turned Hester against me. It did not turn 
you." 

" Nothing could turn me.” 

" The rest I must put up with. Could this be 
done ? Send him one half of this money you have 
just given me—less than half, enough to take him 
to New York ; and tell him that the rest of it shall 
be paid to him there, at any address there that he 
may give ? " 

“ No. If the money were to be sent by you, or 
by anyone in your name, after what has happened, 
it would be too hazardous. But this could be done. 
My bankers could book passage, at one of the ship 
agencies for him : and the agents be instructed to 
hand him an additional, quite small, sum on his 
application for the tickets, not large enough to tempt 
him to linger over here and spend it. They could 
also inform him that whatever further sum we 
decided upon was payable to him in America, at 
such or such a house of business—their own agency, 
or bankers over there, perhaps." 

" How would he know all this was to be done, 
if his letter is left unanswered ? " 

“ The agents could write to him, under instruction 
from my bank, and inform him. He would guess 
the help came from you, but could not prove it. 
Mind, I can't advise you to help him at all." 

“ You won’t forbid me ? " 

" I have never forbidden you to do anything. 
I would, however, wish that in informing him the 
agents should say that ‘ a gentleman ’ was thus 
helping him. He would not, I think, suspect me 
of doing it. But I would do it. I should much 
rather it were really my money than yours that was 
thus spent. Indeed if you spent thus the money I 
have just repaid you I should only repay it to you 
over again." 

This plan was carried out, with results which will 
soon appear 
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CHAPTER XLVII 

Chevronel waited with feverish impatience a reply 
from Lois to his letter. Of his letter he was proud, 
and had been growing prouder ever since it had been 
written. To him it seemed irresistible, unless Lois 
were quite stony-hearted, which he did not believe 
for a moment. Even by return of post he looked 
for an answer, on the morning of the day upon which 
Lois showed the letter to her husband. Of course 
no reply came that day, nor on that following, on 
which day Hubert wrote his instructions to his 
bankers ; nor on the next day, whereon the bankers 
wrote to instruct the shipping agents, not even on 
the day after that, on which the shipping agents 
received those directions from the bankers. 

Chevronel therefore decided that Lois was resolved 
to ignore him altogether : and his belief that she was 
casting him aside, unpitied, infuriated him. His 
anger and passion against her grew hour by hour, 
till in truth he was beside himself. 

At last he received a short letter from the shipping 
agents informing him that passage to New York had 
been booked for him by** a gentleman,” and request¬ 
ing him to call at their offices, as it was useless to 
reserve accommodation for him on any ship imme¬ 
diately sailing till it were known by what date he 
could embark. Apparently he was in hospital and 
might not be able to embark in the immediate future. 
In that letter nothing was said as to there being a 
sum of money to be paid to him in England, and a 
larger sum to be handed to him in America. It was 
intended to give that information to him when he 
should call at the company’s offices. 

At first, therefore, the letter gave Chevronel 
hardly any satisfaction. He did not at the moment 
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feel anxious to go to America, and it contained no 
intimation of present help. That the “ gentleman ” 
was Lois he soon decided, as he was sure there was 
no man who would spend the cost of a passage to 
New York upon him, either anonymously or other¬ 
wise. This decision did not soften him towards 
her; she had treated his letter with scornful and 
cruel silence (he was genuinely moved as he thought 
of the picture of himself it had contained) and was 
merely trying to ship him, penniless, across the 
Atlantic to nd herself of him. 

He attempted a stroke which he thought one of 
genius. To the shipping agents he wrote saying 
that he had changed his mind as to proceeding to 
America, and directing that the amount of the 
passage money “ paid on my behalf ” should be 
“ refunded ” to himself. The agents replied that 
no money had been actually paid to them, though 
it would be paid on Mr. Chevronel’s deciding on 
what date and by what boat he would proceed to 
New York. 

By this time Chevronel had for some time been 
allowed to get up every day. His leg was cured, and 
his arm nearly so. During a part of every day he 
was allowed to go out of doors for air and exercise. 
On receiving the somewhat dry and curt reply 
from the shipping agents, he rather suddenly 
made up his mind that he would go down to Wiltshire 
and see Lois. He therefore applied for permission 
to go out, on important personal business, immed¬ 
iately after breakfast on the following day, and this 
application was sanctioned. He calculated that 
it would take about two hours to reach Brocas 
Manor from London, and naturally the same to 
return. It could very easily be done in a day, as 
trains, each way, were frequent. He had very little 
money left, and it would be necessary to go down 
third class, a fact which further embittered him 
against Lois; hitherto he had been a first-class 
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passenger, and this degradation he felt acutely, 
though he had long grown perfectly acclimatized 
to being alternately a blackmailer and a beggar. 

It was an additional annoyance to find that at 
the end of his railway journey there was a walk of 
five or six miles. It was all very well for Lois, with 
motors and carriages at her command, to live miles 
from the railway, but it made it uncommonly 
hard on him. He had always detested walking. 

As it turned out, he was not obliged to walk quite 
the whole way; for about a mile from Brocas he 
turned a comer and found himself within a few 
yards of the lady he came to seek—and her husband. 
He had been descending a fairly steep hill by a 
pretty winding lane, with a high hedge on one side: 
on the other a broad strip of turf, beyond which 
was a much higher hedge. From the top of the hill 
he had looked down upon the rich valley, wherein 
lay Brocas village, and, on its nearer verge, the park- 
lands around Brocas Manor. The house itself was 
very visible to him, and he told himself angrily 
that it was a picture of smug affluence and prosperity. 
Hubert and Lois had come out for a short walk, 
and were about to turn homewards when, round the 
comer, came the only man in the world either of 
them could see with apprehension. They saw and 
recognised him simultaneously, and exactly at the 
moment in which he saw them. Neither Lois nor 
her husband could doubt that his presence there 
was of a set purpose, and must bode a resolve on 
his part to see one or other of them. Brocas village 
lay at the foot of the downs, and this road to it led 
nowhere except up into them. 

“ Hubert,” said his wife, in a voice so unlike her 
own that he turned instantly to look at her, " I 
feel horribly ill. We must go home.” 

Her face showed a deathly pallor, and a sharp 
distress, whetherphysical or mental distress Hubert 
could not tell. Tnat he himself was as white as she 
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a third person would have noticed, but of his own 
sensation of extreme illness he had no time to think. 

“ Take my arm, dear," he begged her, as they 
turned together, and she, who had never needed 
anyone's support before, accepted his. 

They had not walked, however, two steps before 
Chevronel came up with them, on her side, and 
said sharply, “ Mrs. Brocas, I must speak to you. 
You can ignore my letter, but you cannot ignore me. 
I have come from London to see you, and see me 
you must** 

Hehadmoved a little in front of her while speaking, 
and was now standing: still. 

" Sir ! " cried Hubert, “ my wife is too unwell to—" 

“ I am speaking,” Chevronel interrupted, almost 
shouting, “ to her; not you. If I spoke to you, 
you would regret it. I should tell you—but my 
advice to you is, walk on and let me say to her what 
I came to say.” Then to Lois herself, " Tell him to 
walk on ; it will be better for him and you. You 
must hear me— ” 

** I cannot hear you, and I will not ; and I know 
my husband will stay with me,” she cried. Her 
whole frame was shaking (with fear of him, and the 
disclosures he might make to Brocas, Chevronel 
flattered himself. Her illness he thought a mere 
pretext to be left alone). 

Suddenly he pushed between her and her husband, 
and, bending over her, whispered fiercely, ” Unless 
you see me alone I shall tell him, here and now, 
all there is to tell.” 

" There is nothing she has not told me,” Hubert, 
who had heard the whisper, cried in extreme anger; 
the moment the man haa pushed in between Lois and 
himself Hubert had seized him by the shoulder, 
and now, with all his strength, he endeavoured to 
fling him away from Lois. Hubert was a very tall 
man, and more powerfully built than Chevronel; 
he succeeded in flinging him a yard or so away, but 
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Chevronel was a sound man and he was not. From 
the moment of seeing him Hubert had known well 
that the worst heart-attack he had ever known was 
upon him. 

" That's all you know about it, you blind old idiot," 
shouted Chevronel, furious at Hubert’s interference, 
and at his laying hands on him. “ I could tell you—" 

But the sentence was never finished. While the 
words were on his lips he saw his adversary sway, and, 
with one sharp exclamation of horror or of anguish, 
fall to the ground and lie there quite motionless. 

" He has fainted ! " Lois cried out, sinking on her 
knees beside her husband. “ He has heart disease, 
and you have brought it on. . . . " 

Chevronel came and knelt beside her and raised 
her husband’s head, gently enough, upon his arm, 
examining the unconscious face earnestly. 

'* He has not fainted," he said, as if almost in¬ 
voluntarily. But Lois gave no answer. She had, 
for the first time in her life, fainted herself. 

Down the hill, by which Chevronel had so lately 
come to the place, a motor-car was drawing near; 
and the driver, seeing the group in the middle of the 
road, slowed down, and presently stopped. Its 
solitary occupant got out and came forward. 

Hastily and in few words Chevronel told him 
that Mr. Brocas had been taken suddenly ill and Mrs. 
Brocas had fainted. 

“ I am their doctor,” said the gentleman, “ and 
was going to Brocas Manor to see him.” He knelt 
down and examined Mr. Brocas, and immediately, 
turning to Chevronel, formed with his lips the word 
" Dead." 

* * * * * 

In the Times of the following morning appeared 
among the deaths this notice: 

" On Wednesday, the 15 th inst., at 33 Mount 

Pleasant (' Hillcrest'), West Norwood, Sir Roger 

Brocas, 10th Baronet, in his seventieth year. 
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And two days later appeared the two notices 
following, one among the deaths and one among 
the births:— 

“ On Thursday, the 16 th inst., at Brocas, 
Wilts (suddenly). Sir Hubert Brocas, 11th Baronet, 
in his fifty-sixth year.” 

“ On Thursday, the 16 th inst., at Brocas Manor, 
Wilts, Lois, Lady Brocas (prematurely), of a son, 
nine hours after the death of his father. Sir 
Hubert Brocas, 11th Baronet." 

In the body of the paper the Times adverted 
to the melancholy coincidence that within twelve 
months three baronets, all brothers, had succeeded 
to the ancient Brocas title, which had not previously 
been voided by death for over half a century; Sir 
Hubert, the last of the three to die, having held his 
honours exactly twenty-four hours, and dying, 
only seven months after his marriage, a few hours 
before the birth of his son, the present baronet, 
thus bom " in the purple," whose birth, prematurely, 
had of course been due to the catastrophe of Sir 
Hubert’s sudden death in the presence of his wife. 
That Sir Hubert had long suffered from heart- 
disease made his death, no doubt, less surprising, 
though it could not mitigate the melancholy of these 
dcumstances. 

Less than a week later, the same paper adverted 
to this paragraph in another, in which it observed: 
“ A few days ago we remarked on the melancholy 
coincidence of the deaths within one year of Sir 
Godfrey, Sir Roger, and Sir Hubert Brocas, three 
brothers, of whom the last died very suddenly, 
of heart disease, on the day following the decease 
of Sir Roger. We have now to lament the death of 
the infant Sir Hubert Brocas, 12th Baronet, and 
last, for the ancient title now becomes extinct. He 
survived his birth only six days, and his baptism 
by a few hours." 
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Part V 

CHAPTER XLVIII 

On the same day, exactly a week after Hubert’s 
death, he and the son he had never seen were laid 
in the same grave. Lois insisted that the tiny 
baby should rest in his father’s arms. But when 
they took him from her own she felt that she had 
lost everything. From the first there had seemed 
little hope that he could live, but to that hope she 
had clung desperately. In him was centred all her 
passionate adoration of babies, and in him all the 
agony of her love for his father. That love had 
indeed become anguish. It was not a memory but 
an intolerable wound. 

She had long ago been surprised to know how 
truly she did love him; yet she had not known— 
never till he had gone had she known—how much 
greater her love had been than she had realised. 
And she had never told him. Words of love had 
never been possible to her. She had told him she 
wanted to marry him, but never, then or afterwards, 
had she told him that she loved him. 

" Ah, God ! ” she moaned. “ Tell him for me.” 

She had never been soft of speech. She tried 
to recall one occasion when she had spoken tenderly 
to him, and could not. And of his death she ac¬ 
cused herself. He would have lived, perhaps 
another thirty years, but for her. The shock, that 
had killed hun, was her doing. That man would 
never have come near him, would have been outside 
his life, altogether, but for her. And, as she was 
guilty of her husband’s death, so was she guilty of 
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their son's: for the child’s birth before his time 
was caused by his father's sudden death before her 
eyes. 

Wearily, wearily did these accusations beat 
against her sick brain, beat far more cruelly against 
her desolate heart. She, who had never accepted 
blame, who had always been obstinate in holding 
herself right, attempted no defence against them. 
She lay shuddering and appalled at the extent of the 
mischief she had caused. In her misery she was 
not merely selfish: it was not her own anguish 
that she shrank from, though it was unbearable; 
pain and sorrow were ghastly to her who had run 
blindly after pleasure and laughter and delight: 
but the horror that tormented her was of the harm 
she had done. She remembered only with bitter¬ 
ness how often Hubert had told her that she had 
made his life happy beyond anything he could 
have dreamed—that happiness should have been 
his for long, long years, and would have grown 
and grown; but after a few months of it, by her 
fault, it had been brought to a horrible, unnecessary 
end : and with it their son’s share of human happi¬ 
ness had been foredoomed. He also had his right 
to life and happiness, and he had been robbed, by 
his mother, of his chance. 

Wayward as my awkward portrait may have 
shown her, and unreasonable, yet had she always been 
strong in reason, hard to sway or move except by 
what her reason told her was the truth: and the 
sting of her self-accusations now lay in the reason 
that pitilessly urged them. They were not simply 
morbid broodings bom of a sick heart and a sick 
body. 

Vet the sickness of her body made their burden 
heavier. She had never been ill till now. To be 
helpless through illness dumbfounded her. Of 
there being any danger to her own life she took no 
reckoning. It was the long, long life in front of her 
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from which she shrank aghast. She would get well, 
and she was twenty-one years and one month old. 
Life stretched before her inimitably, and she had 
no Hubert to rest it upon. No one else knew it, 
but she knew, that from the day she had seen him 
first her life had been in absolute trust confided to 
his care. He would make it happy for her. Nothing 
she had ever done, counter to his wishes, had to 
herself (till now) seemed any contradiction of this 
complete confidence in him. life, she knew very 
well, was not over: it was not much more than 
beginning; and, at the beginning of it, she had 
brought crashing down upon herself its end. 

Hubert she had always taken for granted would 
five on till she was herself an old woman: beyond 
that she had never chosen to calculate. An old 
woman would need no plans: her life would lie 
behind; and for the rest of it the second Hubert, 
her son and Hubert’s, would take care. 

The second Hubert had come—and gone, to over¬ 
take his father. She was quite alone, with life to 
face. 

Presently she would be well and young and strong, 
and downstairs, and out of doors ; then Life would 
meet her inexorably, saying, " Here I am. Face 
me.” 

She was quite right. She was not going to die. 
She would recover, and her constitution of steel 
assert itself. She would have health, and youth, 
and beauty ; and have to five. 

She was right in other things. Her life could never 
be the same again: never be at all like that which 
her widowhood had abruptly ended. She would 
not always be a recent widow, and the husband 
taken from her had been old enough to be her father. 
Nature herself might whisper that someone more 
fit, sharing youth with her, might in a few years 
take Hubert’s place, and take it more naturally. 

She made no reparatory vows of never suffering 
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anyone to take Hubert's place. No one could take 
it. There could never be another Hubert. Once 
well and strong again she could not be a recluse. 
If the boy had stayed with her, she could have 
stayed with him, down there at Brocas, her life 
bent over his cradle: but without the child or his 
father she knew that she could not bear Brocas, and 
nothing but Brocas, year in, year out, alone. She 
must be among people. Yet she was certain that 
she could not go back to the pleasures of social 
life that had delighted her, alone, either. And she 
was right still, knowing herself as no one knew her. 

Many, far from unkindly, critics, in the midst of 
their sincere and heart-felt pity, told themselves 
and each other that with her youth, and radiant, 
social, cheerful nature, she might suffer sharply, 
but would not suffer long. The very circumstance, 
they thought, of her losing the baby would send her 
back to society; there would, without him, be no 
chance of her shutting herself up to be perpetually, 
in him, reminded of her husband and her loss. 

“ He adored her,” they said, “ and she was 
wonderfully fond of him. All the same it was a 
strange marriage. Her attraction is amazing, and 
she will meet someone better suited to her. AH her 
fondness for her old man could not keep her from 
what she loved best—dances, amusements of every 
kind. Brocas without him or her baby will be 
insufferable, and we shall see her everywhere (after 
a reasonable time), and her early sorrows will make 
her all the more interesting. Poor girl, she was never 
made for gloom.” 

Nor was she. Nevertheless these prophets, wise 
and reasonable, were largely wrong. Her old life 
could never be rethreaded, like a burst necklace, 
and worn again the same. Too many of its links 
had fallen beyond her reach into the Great River 
that flows about this worlds 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

The doctor who had brought Lois and her dead hus¬ 
band home was very kmd. He was clever, and 
devoted to his calling, and would have been kind 
to any patient in such tragic need of his help and 
skill. But, beyond this and all the special circum¬ 
stances that deeply moved him in her case, was a 
genuine appreciation of herself. He had often 
seen her and Hubert together, and been greatly 
impressed by both: not more by her husband's 
devotion to her than by hers to him. Her terrible 
grief at his death surprised him not at all. Her 
dumb anguish at the loss of her baby only raised her 
in his opinion without surprising him either. He had 
seen young, worldly mothers as little troubled as 
might be at such losses : and Lady Brocas, he knew, 
was called worldly, pleasure-loving, and light enough; 
but he recognised m her an almost strange passion 
of mother-love. 

No one came to her, so that he himself felt called 
upon to be useful to her, where he could, in such 
affairs of business as even a small property is apt 
to involve. 

It soon turned out that beyond that small estate 
she had very little. 

The older Lady Brocas, her husband’s sister-in- 
law, wrote, but stiffly, a meagre letter of formal 
condolence, without affection or warmth. In 
Hubert's grave she was not disposed to bury the 
hatchet she had been armed withal against his wife 
since her own last interview with himself. His 
death dissolved, she considered, the only link there 
had been between his widow and the family. 

His marriage had been a mistake, and but for it 
Hubert would have lived on quietly, probably for 
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many years, and might after all have married 
someone more suitable, some “domestic" stay-at- 
home woman on the prudent side of thirty : a 
woman who would not have dragged him about 
England, pleasure-seeking, or occasioned him shocks. 
That some special shock had occasioned his death 
she surmised, and probably it had been some 
lamentable episode connected with “ that man." 

That the family honours were extinct was, she 
assured herself, Lois’s fault. The child was bom 
out of due time because of the tragedy of his father’s 
death, and his father would probably have been 
alive and well if Lois had behaved with discretion 
and dignity. With the death of her husband and 
her child Lady Brocas was disposed to consider 
Lois as having dropped out of the family. The 
addition to his income that she had volunteered to 
give to Hubert when he should succeed to the title 
she had no intention of giving to his widow now. 
Two thousand a year, which she believed her to 
possess, was more than she needed and much more 
than she deserved. The letter of condolence, chilly 
as it was, was not written by her own hand, and was 
as follows: 

Brocas Castle, 

Wednesday, 22nd. 

Dear Madam, 

Lady Brocas, I regret to say, has scalded her 
hand, and is unable to use tier pen. She asks 
me to convey to you in her name her condolence on 
the double bereavement you have sustained. The 
death of her brother-in-law shocked her the more 
from her having recently seen him in his usual 
health: though that state of health necessitated 
a calmer life than he had recently been able to lead. 
The shock to yourself must necessarily be much 
greater, as being present at the lamentable occur¬ 
rence. Yours faithfully, 

LUCINDA CROSH. 
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Lois, when she received this document, was quite 
unable to write letters. When able to do so she did 
not think it deserved any letter in reply, but des¬ 
patched a printed card of acknowledgment of kind 
condolences, addressing it not unnaturally to Miss 
Crosh. ~ 

** So she ignores me altogether," Lady Brocas 
commented resentfully; not the less resentfully 
because she was ashamed of the letter she had made 
Miss Crosh write, and arhamed of having made 
Miss Crosh write it to save herself a difficulty. To 
take no notice at all of Hubert’s death she had felt 
was impossible, yet if she wrote herself to his widow 
she did not know how to begin a letter: by her 
Christian name she was indisposed to address her: 
as * Dear Lady Brocas ’ she felt it impossible to 
address her—as it was to write a letter of condolence 
in the third person. Her hand was indeed slightly 
scalded : but not so severely as to prevent her writing 
had she chosen to remove the bandages in which 
she kept it swathed. 


CHAPTER L 

For several months the dowager of Brocas Castle 
heard little or nothing of her namesake at Brocas 
Manor. Lois was reported to be living very quietly 
at home. 

Then a definite statement reached the old woman 
which singularly disgusted her: Lois was preaching 
in London! 

For religion Sir Godfrey’s widow had a convention¬ 
al respect, as a part of respectability: but it was 
very tar from respectable, as she thought, for a girl 
of barely one-and-twenty, who had never been re- 
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ligious, and had just lost husband and child, not 
blamelessly, to rush into publicity as a ranter on 
some London platform. 

Many people, as ignorant as the grim old widow 
of what Lois was really doing, had much the same 
feeling about it. 

Dr. Roden, when Lois reached convalescence, 
had much decreased the frequency of his visits: 
presently, as professional visits, he relinquished them 
altogether: but occasionally he would go over to 
see her in reference to some question of business on 
which she had asked his advice. He did not fail 
to observe that, though recovered in health, the 
poor girl was very little restored in spirits: and 
he thought her lonely life almost dangerous to her. 

“ Lady Brocas,” he said at last, " you ought to 
go away. Why not travel ? ” 

Lois shook her head. 

With Hubert she had so often talked of travelling: 
it had been so favourite a theme of theirs that the 
idea of attempting it without him was quite unbear¬ 
able. But to say so would have been wholly unlike 
her. 

“ I could not afford it,” she said, truly enough. 
" I could never travel cheaply.” 

" You really ought to go away.” 

Lois was fully determined that the house Hubert 
and she had loved should not be sold, though her 
means of living there were very narrow. Nothing 
in the house should be sold. Neither would she go 
away and shut the place up. Hubert's old servants 
should not lose their home because it had come to 
belong to her. She had always liked them, and their 
faithful love for their dead master had greatly 
deepened her affectionate regard for them. Their 
sympathy for herself she had found a real comfort; 
its reality, its unobtrusive warmth, and respectful¬ 
ness, touched and soothed her: and that it was 
a part of their tribute to their master made her 
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value it more not less. She knew that they felt 
it as all they could now do for him. 

“ I wish/' she said, “ I could do something: but 
nothing that would take me right away to live 
anywhere but here.” 

Dr. Roden was aware that she had unhesitatingly 
refused a very large price offered for the small 
estate, and then a most profitable offer from the same 
person to become her tenant. He thought her 
clever enough to do anything, but what to advise 
her to do was not clear. Yet it would be a great 
thing if an occupation and interest could be found. 

While seriously cogitating something to propose, 
his mind was wanderingly recurring to a book he 
had been reading that morning over his solitary 
breakfast, the life of an American lady, well known 
everywhere as the foundress of a now popular 
religious body. He had taken the book up as a 
psychological study, and had been considerably 
disappointed to find how meagre and shallow was 
the psychology it illustrated. 

“ If,” he said, laughing whimsically, “ it were a 
fortune you wanted to make, I should say your best 
chance would be to found a new religion.*’ 

" I have always been so religious! ” Lois answered, 
with a slighting laugh at herself. 

” That would be against your chances if it were 
one of the old religions you had to found, that were 
founded long ago : but to found a new one, suitable 
to the present day, I should say it would be an 
asset. A real deep faith of your own would almost 
be as fatal as a sense of humour. You couldn’t even 
start: you would know that the thing had been 
too well done already.” 

The doctor was no longer thinking of an occupation 
for Lois, but making talk to engage her mind for 
the moment. His own mind was full of whimsical 
fancies, and it amused him to develop them in 
vagrant paradox. And Lois, listening, was content 
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to do no more than follow the queer vagaries of his 
talk. But Lois's mind had no natural bent towards 
the whimsical or towards paradox. When the 
doctor had gone it was not the echo of his (mips and 
sarcasms that echoed in her recollection. They did 
not recur afterwards. What recurred was an idea 
suggested by his opening remark : and on that idea 
she pondered often for many weeks. 

She had said sarcastically, in retort to his sugges¬ 
tion that she might found a religion, " I have always 
been so religious! " Religion as it had come her 
way had never attracted or interested her. At 
Van Buren, when she and her aunt had attended 
public worship, it had been at a singularly ugly, raw 
chapel, where the preacher (and preaching was the 
staple of the exercises) was neither pleasing in him¬ 
self nor absorbing as an exponent of faith. His 
doctrine, which had never held Lois interested for 
five minutes, was an invertebrate exposition of 
Calvinism “ Sicklied o’er with a pale cast of know¬ 
ledge " : a Calvinism thinly dipped in a weak solution 
of Modernism. Lois had always hated going to 
chapel, and went only to please her aunt; her aunt, 
she knew very well, was not good because chapel 
made her so, but because the worst chapel could not 
spoil her. 

At Brocas, Lois, of course, went with Hubert to 
church, and was less intolerably bored, but bored 
still. The old building delighted her ; and if there 
had been no clergyman in it she would have liked 
to spend half an hour in it—free to walk about, 
admire, and discuss. The Anglican service was 
not repulsive, like the windy alternations of didactic 
prayer and preaching at Van Buren, but it failed to 
attract her. And the preaching bored her here 
also, though not for so long at a time. The vicar 
was an old man, who, if he had had any, would 
have gnashed his teeth at Ritualism, of which he 
was constantly being reminded by the innovations 
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reported from a neighbouring parish. His dis¬ 
courses turned chiefly on polemical themes, and were 
so often laboured attempts to deny that the Church 
had any such functions as High Anglicanism ascribed 
to her that Lois, if she troubled herself to attend, 
would wonder what was the use of a Church at all. 
Why should the “sheep" not wander in pastures 
of their own growing if it were so vital they should 
each choose the grass that his own palate approved ? 
Not that Lois argued the matter with any interest. 
The whole subject was outside her life. Religion, 
apparently, was a concern of trifles; tedious, but 
conducive to surprising rancour. Of rancour she 
was, herself, incapable, though irritably susceptible 
to tedium. 

Her own faith was simple, if rudimentary. God 
was wise, and eternally occupied in doing good: 
men and women mostly foolish, and largely occupied 
(like herself) in making lamentable mistakes. 

The doctor's remark concerning the founder^ of 
the old religions put it into Lois’s head to read in 
the encyclopaedias she found in her house such 
articles as “ Religion,” " Buddhism," “ Islam," 
“ Mahomet," “ Gotama," “ Gnostics," etc. 

Of Gnosticism she could make neither head nor 
tail. The articles on Mahomet and Islam sent her 
to that on Judaism : and she could perceive little 
difference between Judaism and Islam : it was the 
same faith, and the same spirit; Mahomet had 
added nothing to Judaism: he was, so far as she 
understood it, a mere Old Testament Dissenter, 
who happened to be a greater general than Joshua, 
though a narrower legislator than Moses. With 
so little originality Mahomet's enormous success 
at first puzzled her (it could hardly be entirely due 
to his lack of humour, though she remembered 
Dr. Roden’s gibe as to the usefulness of that asset. 
She had been hearing the Old Testament read all 
her life, and could recall no instance of humour 
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among the Old Testament lawgivers and prophets). 
Then it struck her that the explanation lay in the 
Arabian’s wide difference from the Hebrews in his 
scheme of eternal rewards and punishments. His 
heaven was sensual, like himseli and his hearers, 
and very comprehensible: his hell vague, though 
alarming. The Hebrew heaven was so vague as to 
be almost nothing, and was seldom mentioned. 
Neither Judaism nor Islam attracted her: both 
were truculent, intolerant, hafsh ; Islam most human 
when least noble. 

Buddhism she found much nobler, and its founder 
more sublime than either Mahomet or Moses. 
About Mahomet she saw nothing sublime: as pre¬ 
sented in her encyclopaedia-pictures he was half 
epileptic, half charlatan. Moses was grand, sincere, 
the majestic foster-father of a people, of whom he 
was in life-long labour, by whom he was spiritually 
martyred time and again. But he was only national. 
Outside that people, between whom and God he 
stood, he saw no children of God, and the narrow 
slip of land that was to be their inheritance was the 
only room in God's house of earth. And his legisla¬ 
tion was austere to cruelty ; God's sceptre on earth 
was a rod, for ever raised to strike His own, or a 
sword for ever drawn to slay all outside Jewry, 
where He recognised no children. Buddha held 
devout silence concerning the unutterable Name: 
but his teaching, Lois thought, was a perpetual 
implication of God. At all events his eyes rested 
on men as God’s must. His “ Noble Way " was 
really noble: and as simple as the Divine Nature 
itself. He was, she gathered, a listener rather than 
a speaker. For one word he said there had been 
years of solitary silence, waiting silence, attentive, 
reverent; his message, when it came at last, was 
itself almost silence, in its softness, restraint: no 
trumpet-blast, clarion-cry; a whisper, overheard 
in the tree of his long waiting, an echo of leaves, 
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as humble as their talk, “ Have no desires. Desire 
is the root whence every misfortune, every fault, 
has grown. Thine own self is a part. An atom. 
From the Great Self thou didst come. The way 
back, thy way. The barriers on the way, assertions 
of thy atom-self. The assertions, each a Desire. 
All Desire vanquished, the way open: and the 
atom regains Existence in the Great Self, by escape : 
escape from the little self, which is fragment, separa¬ 
tion.” 

Such books as she could find on the founders of 
Islam and Buddhism she read, with some others 
containing presentments of Buddhism by Europeans, 
for European readers. These she found uninterest¬ 
ing : the delicacy of the old Buddhism was missing 
in the new, and all its subtle charm. 

From Dr. Roden Lois borrowed his life of the 
foimdress of Christian Science, and found in it no 
explanation of Mrs. Eddy’s amazing success. If 
she could found a religion, who could not ? Yet there 
must be an explanation. No large body of people, 
she imagined, could ever be attracted by what had 
no attraction. Pondering the character of this 
foimdress, she could see in her no depth of spiritu¬ 
ality, but it was obvious that she had been shrewd : 
shrewd enough to perceive that her contemporaries 
were neurotic beyond the people of any former time: 
and for neurotics Christian Science proposed a cure, 
and a cure that might be all that was needed in the 
myriad cases where such cure must depend on the 
will. 
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CHAPTER LI 

“ The Foundress ” was a nickname very early 
given to Lois, not by those who went to hear her, 
but by some of those who had no intention of doing 
so. Its intention was sarcastic : and was supposed 
to derive its poignancy from the extreme contrast 
between what was known of her, as a social butterfly, 
and her amazing r 6 lt as a religious teacher. 

By almost all who did go and hear her the nick¬ 
name, or its intention at any rate, was resented as 
spiteful and unfair. They protested that she had 
no intention of founding anything: and pretended 
to no revelation, nor even to any authority to teach. 
She did not, they said, assume any teaching function. 
She merely spoke. 

“ What then does she say ? ” 

“ What she has felt.” 

“ Have her feelings, then, been so exceptional 
that it concerns the world to be informed of them ? ” 

“ She informs the world of nothing. She is not 
concerned with the world. She makes no appeal to 
it, to the "Public.” She does not advertise—not 
even the times or places of her speaking. So far 
from pretending to exceptional experience, it is 
because what she has experienced many experience, 
most, perhaps nearly all, that she knows what to 
say.” 

“ It doesn't sound original.” 

“ I don’t believe she is original. I am sure she 
does not try to be. She is Lois. You should go and 
hear her. You would certainly not scoff at her— 
unless your scoffs would be a compliment.” 

“ I shall certainly not go and hear her.” 

“ Then do not belittle her.” 
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“ I don’t. She does that herself. It is a petty 
rdle, the converted mondaine preaching pietism.” 

“ She does not preach at all.” 

" What does she do ? ” 

" I can't describe it. You can only see what it 
is by seeing it.” 

It was quite true that Lois never advertised. 
There were paragraphs about her in many news¬ 
papers, but none of her contributing, and none 
contributed with her knowledge. There were no 
photographs, though she was constantly being asked 
for them for publication. Certain fnends of hers 
would ask her to come to their houses, and beg 
permission to invite other friends to meet her, to 
whom she would speak. Then some of those others 
would beg her to come to their houses also, in the same 
way, ana for the same purpose. One enthusiast 
proposed taking a public hall from whose platform 
she might address a large audience, but Lois declined 
that oner. 

It would be hard, perhaps impossible, to say in 
what lay the secret of her instant success. No doubt 
it was partly a fashion. No doubt it could hardly 
have gone on indefinitely, when it had ceased to be 
novel, and had ceased to be a fashion. Undoubtedly 
her success was due greatly to her personal attrac¬ 
tion. Her beauty had acquired a new quality: 
the old radiance was not lost, but changed, by the 
events that had fallen upon her. Her original, 
somewhat hard and metallic, magnetism had not 
been forfeited, but succeeded by a sympathy that 
could not speak, but shone, and was its heir. 
Oddly enough she had never been called vain, even 
by those who had noted her delight in dress, and in 
looking well: of her own beauty she had never 
seemed to be thinking. Now, more than ever, was 
it her charm never to seem thinking of herself at 
all, even while speaking of things which were per¬ 
sonal experiences. Her thought was clearly of the 
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other sharers in those experiences, and of those to 
whom she addressed herself. 
r Though she could not sing, her voice added 
immeasurably to her power of attraction. It had 
a singular quality of directness and sincerity, it 
was peculiarly audible, without being raised, even 
to hearers (as some of her hearers were) who were 
rather old and a little deaf. The ring of pathos 
in it was new to it, as sorrow was to her life, and as 
real as her sorrows. That it was never “used,” as 
an actor uses the intonations of varying emotion, 
was so certain as to be unremarked. Of affectation 
Lois had always been incapable, of even the little 
affectations sanctioned by custom as a part of 
civility. 

Her dress seemed simple: it was black, but not 
heavy, either in texture or effect. In these days 
it did not vary much. And, as it did not appear the 
effect of study, it was not much studied by her 
sympathetic observers. It was just a minor, quite 
subordinate, part of her own personality. 

Those in whose houses she was asked to speak 
had large rooms, and she could address a fairly 
numerous audience without its seeming a crowd. 
In several of the largest houses there were ball¬ 
rooms, where the audience could be really con¬ 
siderable. In one or two there were rooms built 
specially for concerts or theatricals, and Lois would 
in such cases consent to speak from the stage or 
platform : but it was far less agreeable to her, 
and really suited worse her method of address. 
On such platforms she never spoke standing, but 
seated at the very front of the stage, in a low 
chair. 

On the first occasion those who came to meet her 
were all persons who had themselves sustained 
heavy bereavement: their report brought others, 
in similar case, and some who were merely sym¬ 
pathetic friends of theirs. Even on the first occasion 
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there were men as well as women : and the number 
of men grew as time went on. No doubt some 
came out of curiosity, others because Lois was 
much spoken of in society. But the genuine hearers 
were, to the end, the majority. In no sense were 
these meetings religious “ services ” : there was 
neither hymn-singing nor prayer-making. They 
began and ended informally, and there was a com¬ 
plete simplicity and absence of ceremonial peculiarly 
unsuggestive of any ritual intention. 

Lois did not appear shy, though she was at times 
shy and even timid : her grave and simple earnest¬ 
ness covered both. 


CHAPTER LII 

Lois was not living in London. She came up 
whenever she had to speak, but she rarely spoke 
twice in a week, and seldom remained more than 
a night in London. But her time was pretty full : 
for not only did many who had heard her wish to 
see her, but many others wrote to her, telling their 
sorrows and earnestly thanking her for the comfort 
she had given them. Every such letter Lois 
answered, though letter writing had never been 
agreeable to her; and her correspondence became 
increasingly heavy. 

On one of the first occasions of her speaking her 
attention was attracted to a lady, sitting rather 
near to herself, whose sad face was turned to her, 
with even specially absorbed interest. She appeared 
to be very young, and was of Lois’s own height 
and build, with a quantity of beautiful hair of 
exactly Lois's own colour. She was pretty, though 
already faded, and had an expression of innocent 
trouble that touched Lois in something the same way 
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as a look of pain on a child’s face would have touched 
her. It was an immature face, and its being faded 
had a pitiful incongruity: a quite young tree, 
blighted by exposure to chill winds, might seem to 
have something in common with this poor girl— 
a tree planted in a sunny spot sheltered from north 
and easterly gales by older trees that had been cut 
down, leaving it unprotected. The young creature 
was unmistakably both diffident and shy, and, when 
Lois had finished speaking, she did not, as many 
did, come up to her and thank her. All the same 
Lois knew she wished earnestly to speak to her: 
and when most of the others had gone away she went 
over and sat down close by her. 

" I hope," she said simply, " you don't mind 
my speaking to you. The truth is I thought you 
wished it." 

“ Yes, I did. It is very kind of you to come over 
to me. I have had so much trouble. . . " 

" I was afraid so." 

" Terrible trouble. It is just your own troubles 
that enable you to help by speaking as you do. 
You have helped me: and I knew you would like 
to think you had helped." 

“ It makes me thankful. That was all I had in 
mind when I thought I would try to do what I’m 
doing. To help a little. I thought it might help 
a little those who are sad, simply to draw them 
together, and, by speaking of my own sorrows, 
help them to speak of theirs. 

" May I speak of mine ? " 

“ Indeed, yes. If it would not hurt ." 

“ Mine are squalid sorrows : nothing very un¬ 
common, nor heroic at all. Just miserable mis¬ 
fortune. My father and mother were ever so good, 
but very quiet people, who didn’t think quietness 
dull: besides they were poor and we had to live 
very quietly. As a child I didn't mind, I was 
always very happy But, a year or so after my 
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father's death, I began to crave for amusements— 
it had been so sad for the last twelve months. And 
also I wanted to earn more money—for we could 
only just rub along. To cut it all short, I became 
an actress : only in a small way : and it grieved my 
poor mother sadly. She would much rather have 
been poorer even than we were than that I should 
earn money as an actress. But 1 was weak and 
obstinate: and I did what I chose. Of course I 
did not earn much ; I was not clever enough to be 
more than a third-rate actress, nor pretty enough, 
though I was much prettier then than now: and 
pretty enough then to make a man marry me. It 
was odd that he did : much less odd than that he 
soon grew tired of me. I don’t want to talk evil 
of him—he was so beautiful I had thought he must 
be good, tho’ I knew he was fast and dissipated: 
but, Lady Brocas, he was bad, really bad, and soon 
became cruel, partly I think because he wanted me 
to divorce him. Indeed he forced me to. He had 
married me under an assumed name, and it was 
under that name the divorce proceedings were 
carried out. We had one baby, a little son, who is 
only four years old now. My dear mother had 
warned me, over and over again, against having 
anything to do with the man I married, and it 
broke her heart that I did marry him. But she 
never altered in kindness, and it was to her I went 
back after the divorce. She never reproached me : 
but it broke her heart that my life was spoilt and 
done for. A few months ago she died. What my 
father had was chiefly a pension : with the rest he 
had bought her a small annuity, and we lived on 
that: for my mother entreated me to give up the 
stage—and indeed I had made a poor thing of it. 
What I live by now, my little Percy and I, is by 
the typewriting I do. I thought the man that had 
been my husband was in America, but one day he 
came to our tiny flat and said he was just out of 
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hospital after a terrible accident in the streets. A 
gentleman had offered to pay his passage back to 
America, but would do no more for him than that. 
Percy said it was very ungrateful, as he had done 
a lot for the gentleman. Would I help him ? He 
wanted money to buy clothes, and to keep him for 
a few days before embarking, and so on. I had 
scarcely any money: but I had a little miniature 
he had always said was good, and I let him have it 
to pawn, on condition he let me have the pawn- 
ticket, in case I could earn enough to get it back. 
He promised : but he did not keep his word. He 
wrote and said the people would only advance a 
very little on it: and he had had to sell it out and 
out—for ten pounds. I daresay you will think it 
mean of me, but I had followed him without his 
knowing, and seen him go to a certain shop which 
was not a pawn shop at all. When he came out he 
jumped into a taxi and went off. I went, after 
getting his note, to that shop, just on the chance 
that it was there he had sold it: and it was. They 
had given him fifty pounds for the miniature. 
That was four months ago—two months after Mama 
died. It was unkind of him, for he knew I loved 
the miniature which was of my dear mother’s 
mother. It is a flat, common story . . . but that's 
all of it." 

Such as the story was, it had gained nothing by 
the manner of telling. The teller was ashamed of it, 
and ashamed of being unable to tell it better: she 
knew she was prosy, and ashamed of being tedious, 
but could not stop herself, and droned on and on, 
never taking her eyes off her hearer’s pitying face. 
Had the face been less kindly and patient, she could 
not have told her tale at all. 

“ Would 
after some 
sympathy. 


you mind telling me," Lois asked her, 
gentle words of true compassion and 
,Y what your name is?" 
myself by my name as I was married 
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As I told you it was not his real name, tho* I thought 
so when we married. I call myself Mrs. Garth. 
His real name is Chevronel." 

** I think you are tired out, . . . " Lois said 
quietly. 

“ Ah, I’m afraid I have tired you,” the poor girl 
interrupted. 

** Oh! I didn’t mean that you were tired by 
telling me of your sorrows. I meant by the sorrows 
themselves, and by work, and—London. I live 
in a very quiet, beautiful, country-place: and I 
am quite alone. Next week I come up here to Lon¬ 
don again, to speak. That will be to-morrow week. 
I want you to come back with me, and bring your 
little boy with you. I love tiny children, and thank 
God they love me too. It will do you good, and 
me also. And if you like you can help me a little 
with my correspondence. ’ ’ 


CHAPTER LIII 

It was quite true that it did Lois good to have Mrs. 
Garth and her little son under her roof She was 
essentially kindly-natured, and it was not merely 
the relief from loneliness that did her good, but 
seeing how great the benefit to her guests was. 
The child was absurdly like his mother, and as 
gentle, but merry by nature: and in the pleasant 
country surroundings his lively nature soon began 
to show itself, as his health became more robust. 

Dr. Roden had at once told Lois that there was 
really nothing amiss with the child except insufficient 
air, exercise, and food. “ And," he added, " too 
much of his poor little mother: sighs and tears 
are unhealthy breathing and drinking for babies. 
She would soon have sighed and wept his small 
constitution all away." 
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The doctor never “ took " to Mrs. Garth, but he 
admired Lois all the more for what she was doing 
for her, as he could not bring himself to believe that 
there was anything in her protegie which could 
possibly interest her. At first he thought that Mrs. 
Garth would never be anything but a wet blanket, 
but he had to admit that Lois was doing wonders 
in cheering her and bringing out latent and unsus¬ 
pected light. The truth was that the poor young 
woman was not at all dismal by nature, but only 
unhappy in circumstances, and oppressed by grief, 
and by a feeling that her own weak obstinacy had 
spoiled her own life and hastened her dearly loved 
mother into a sad grave. 

“ I hope you won't keep her long," the doctor 
had unkindly said. 

“ Yes, I shall." And later on Lois had told him 
that, if only for her own sake, she intended to keep 
Mrs. Garth, and Perky, as they called the baby, 
indefinitely. 

Meanwhile, Lois continued to go, about twice in 
every fortnight, to London to “ speak " : and the 
radius of the help she seemed to give was steadily 
widening. Those who disapproved of her continued 
to call her “The Foundress" ; while those who knew 
what she really did declared that she was trying 
to found nothing. 

It was not only among people of her own station 
that she did good : for quite early she was asked 
by a wealthy and kindly lady, who worked quietly 
and almost unnoticed among the poor, if she would 
speak to certain sorrowful creatures whose story 
was known to herself; and these she gathered together 
in her own house. Oddly enough Lois felt it easier 
to talk to them than to those of her own class: 
and her “ way " with them was rarely excellent. 
Her tenderness was never mawkish or patronising: 
they saw in her a sympathy that was never didactic 
or " superior,” always simple, direct, and unposed. 
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Some of these sorrowful creatures had deserved 
trouble, had “asked for it,” and had got it. That 
made no difference to Lois. Weren’t her own 
troubles of her own making ? "What mattered to 
her was that the sorrows were real, not that they 
might never have come had those who now suffered 
been wise and worthy. 

Some of her first audience of this sort asked her 
frankly if she would come and speak in their own 
poor homes. Fewer could hear her at a time, but 
they would listen to her more at eas< there than in 
a big room of a big opulent house. They clearly 
understood that Lois would not only do as they 
asked, but do it with more comfort than she had 
in meeting them in a fine aristocratic house. 

" Only,” she said, ” I should like to come, wherever 
you ask me, alone. I don’t want even my great 
friend here, who has given me the opportunity of 
meeting you here, to come with me.” 

And alone she went: often and continually oftener, 
never without reason to feel that she had been 
helpful to somebody. 

Among those who made up this different class of 
audience it was inevitable that there should be some 
who needed material help: and Lois was not the 
person to ignore the need, or excuse herself from 
giving it because the original object of her coming 
had been only to comfort sore hearts and minds. 
She was not rich enough to be useful in this way 
without denying herself, and she did deny herself, 
finding, to her own surprise, that nothing had done 
so much to lighten her own burden of sorrow and 
pain as this self-denial. 

When Dr. Roden had made his gibing remark 
that she might make a fortune by founding a new 
religion, he had had nothing in his mind but a quip. 
Yet it had, he was shrewd enough to perceive, been 
the occasion of a different idea of her own on which 
she had acted, to her own great benefit, as he also 
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saw. But the last effect of her adoption of that 
idea would be any material profit to herself. It 
was causing her expense, and nothing at all in the 
way of remuneration to balance that expense. 
Lois was generally believed to be well off, and of 
her own financial affairs she spoke to no one. Any¬ 
thing like a “ collection ” at the informal gatherings 
where she spoke would have seemed incongruous 
to everybody, and to herself would have been in¬ 
tolerable. If she could be of any help or use it must 
be her own offering to Hubert's memory. 

Not long after she had begun to accept the in¬ 
vitations from poor hearers, to speak to them in 
their own places, a thing happened which she herself 
interpreted as a reward. On one of these occasions, 
heartful of the scene from which she came, she 
was making her way through a mean street, crowded 
with poor folk, to a station, when the slight drizzle 
already falling almost suddenly became a heavy 
downpour of cold rain. A pace or two ahead of 
her two Little Sisters of the Foor were walking, and 
she saw them turn in at what was evidently the 
door of a church. No doubt they entered to “make 
a visit ”—to pray : but Lois followed to seek shelter. 

It was almost dark in the church, though still 
light outside: no service was going on, and there 
were less than half a dozen persons in it, praying 
here and there. On one altar a tall, rather thick 
candle was burning, put up by someone as an 
ex-voio, though Lois knew nothing about that. 
Except the dull glimmer of a red lamp in the thick 
dusk of the sanctuary this was the only point of 
light, and Lois went towards it—partly because, 
kneeling on the step of the altar whereon the candle 
burned, was a young shabby child. Almost as 
Lois sat down, in a seat facing the altar, the little 
girl finished her prayer, got up, crossing herself 
as she^did so, turned towards the main altar, bent 
one knee, and then, turning again, went away down 
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the aisle. It was only for a moment Lois saw the 
small weazened face, oddly innocent and oddly 
experienced: but a moment was enough for Lois: 
such children always touched her. She could hardly 
see them without a smart of the eyes, a lump in the 
throat. 

Rising from her seat she made, half involuntarily, 
a very slight sound, audible however in that noiseless 

E lace, and the little girl turned, and came softly 
ack. 

“ Ma'am ? " she whispered enquiringly. 

Lois had had no sort of plan in calling the child, 
and was half ashamed. 

“ Did you want anything ? " the little creature 
asked, wonderingly. The fight of the big candle 
fell on the lady's face, and the child thought her 
“ lovally." 

“ Did you want anything ? " Lois asked gently, 
feeling stupid beyond measure. 

“ What do you mean, please ? ” 

“ You were praying—did you want something 
special ? " 

The child nodded gravely. 

" What ? Will you tell me ? " 

No one, who had never heard Lois speak to a wee 
child, could imagine how tender and coaxing her 
lovely face could be. 

The little old-womanly baby gulped and said 
reluctantly: 

“ I came to ask St. Joseph . . 

She turned her sad little eyes upward to the great 
statue over the altar, and Lois followed them: 
the foster-father of Christ was shown, as a man of 
near three-score, holding the Little Child Who 
leads us all in his arms. 

“ Ask him what ? Do tell me, do." 

“ Mother," the child whispered, “ is dead: she 
died day afore yusterday. Father's in quod—and 
I’m the eldest. I don’t know what to do." 
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It seemed more a gulp than a sob that shook the 
meagre little body: at all events there were no 
tears. 

" So you asked St. Joseph ? ” whispered Lois. 

" Yus.” 

“ His answer is, take me home with you.” 


CHAPTER LIV 

And so began another charge that Lois took upon 
herself: though neither with it, nor others, can we 
linger. 

But on the night of the day following her visit 
to the church that thing happened mentioned in 
the last chapter as a “ reward.” 

Lois, unlike many of us, when she slept, slept 
dreamlessly: and therefore her dreaming on that 
night was the more memorable. At first her dream 
was simply of the dim, dusky church she had 
visited, with its point of light upon St. Joseph’s 
altar: and the statue, too high above the altar to 
be fully lighted by that single candle. Then, 
slowly, the figure changed: the man holding the 
infant to his breast was no longer the saint, nor the 
babe the Christ-child. It was Hubert, and the 
baby, with one tiny, tiny arm at his neck was his 
own baby—and hers. The wee face was hidden in 
his father’s beard. Her husband’s was bent upon 
her, smilingly, and with loving gratitude. Presently 
he, with one hand, softly turned their baby’s face, 
softly bent it downward, so that it was turned on 
hers, and it smiled upon her, happily, lovingly. 
In life she had never seen the wan, troubled little 
face smile. 

“ Give him to me,” the poor mother whispered 
(in her dream), “ just for a moment.” 
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“ Soon," Hubert answered. “ You must reach 
up for him." 

And she awoke. 

So far as she could recollect that was the one and 
only dream of her life. 

,r Reach up for him." 

That, for what might remain to her of life, she 
would take for standard : to reach up. 

She was already much, much changed : not only 
by the shadows that had fallen on her, but by the 
light. No human being, she least of all, could have 
turned, as she had done, to comfort sorrow, and be 
uncomforted. No one could ponder religions as 
she had done and ignore the greatest: could read of 
founders, and be unchallenged by the most perfect 
figure that has ever passed among men. At first 
she had perhaps thought of the doctor’s quippish 
suggestion. If Mrs. Eddy could found a religion 
might not she ? So at first she would study Mahomet 
and Buddha, Kong Fu, and Moses, but Christ she 
would not study—and that was her reverence: 
from others she might (perhaps) borrow ; from Him 
she could only steal ; and she could not—would 
not. 

Yet it was hard, studying religions, to keep off 
that holy ground that was His: everywhere she 
found allusions to Him, and comparisons of other 
teaching with His: and one day she, who hated 
poetry, took up from among the books Hubert 
oftenest read the dim volume of the Hound of 
Heaven, and found it marked and marked by 
Hubert’s pencil: and at the end, in Hubert’s hand, 
this: Thou hast caught me: catch her, so much 
worthier of Thy chase, and a date, the date of his 
death: the last word he had ever written. Then 
she read and read the marvellous abashed poem. 
And from the poem she went to the four-plied story 
of the Poor Man of Nazareth, and read it straight 
on end, and re-read straight on, not piecemeal 
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as it is mostly read. And once, reading, she paused 
and whispered, not with her lips, but in her troubled 
heart: “ Be kind to me, too, as to this other woman,” 
and instantly a Voice, audible not to her ears but 
to her listening spirit, answered, “Can you teach 
me kindness ? Do you think my pity waits for your 
asking ? I pity before any of you know you need 
it. My love is not measured by your coldness. . 

It was not possible, for such a one as Lois, to be 
herself so compassionate to others, and not become 
aware of an Infinite compassion, whence her own was 
borrowed. Her own great pity for any who might 
be in dark shadow like herself was the first shaft 
of light that came to her, and she had soon to see 
that it must itself witness to a greater light, and 
sooner or later look up and search for the source 
whence it shone down. 

Among the many things which had gone to make 
up her great sorrow there was one that had weighed 
upon her with its own special heaviness—the 
memory of her silence towards her husband. She 
had told him she wished to be his wife, but she had 
never told him how she loved him—simply because 
she would not, so to say, disarrange ner habits. 
She could not imagine herself speaking of love, 
and she would not try. When he was gone beyond 
telling, she wished she had tried. 

Between them there had been no farewell: at 
the moment of severance nothing passed between 
them—Ah! if she had been able to say, and had 
said, " You know how I have loved you,” and he 
could have answered, " I know.” 

But he died with a calumny against her in his 
ears: an assurance that horrible things might be 
told him about her. Had that last horrible libel 
shaken him ? Over and over again Lois told herself. 
No. She knew his trust and loyalty too well. So 
she passionately asseverated to herself: but, ah, 
if she could have known. 
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Now she did know. It was only a dream in which 
she had seen his face: not for a moment did she 
think it a vision : but it was the only dream she had 
ever had, and she believed God had sent it. Only 
a dream-message, but a message. She had cried 
out in her first anguish bidding God tell him how 
she had loved him : and God had given her message 
in His unutterable pity. And the dream was His 
assurance of its delivery, and the answering message 
to her own. Hubert's face was as full of love and 
trust as of happiness, and he had brought their 
child to show her. She had asked him to let her 
have the child in her own arms again, and he had 
told her, “ Soon. You must reach up for him." 
It was not a refusal, but a promise. She should 
have her baby again soon. Only she must reach 
up. Hubert had not drawn back, but vanished. 


CHAPTER LV 

Lois would not send her guests, the young widowed 
wife and her child, away. She would keep them 
altogether. Her home should be theirs. But if 
she thus made herself, so to say, guardian of them, 
she must make provision for them : it would be 
cruel to teach them to lean on her, and then, if any¬ 
thing should happen to herself, let them find them¬ 
selves without resource and homeless. This resolu¬ 
tion necessitated the making of a sort of will, which 
she did in Dr. Roden's presence on a sheet of note- 
paper, and got him to witness. It contained pro¬ 
vision for her servants, for Mrs. Garth, and for 
Mrs. Garth's little boy. 

" All the same," declared the doctor, as he signed 
his name, " the servants will be dead, and she married 
again, long before you are dead.” 

Lois did not believe Mrs. Garth would ever marry 
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while her divorced husband lived, and he was a 
voting man. As she was to go on living at Brocas, 
Mrs. Garth said it would be necessary for her to 
go to London, dispose of, or pack up, her simple 
effects and give up the little flat. 

“ Very well, I have to go up on Monday, and must 
stay two nights," Lois answered, “ for I have to 
speak at Mrs. Harley’s, and at two places in the 
East End. We can go up together, and I don’t 
see why we shouldn’t return together, too." 

And so it was arranged. As both ladies were going 
they took little “Perky" with them, who strongly 
objected to being left behind. On the first of the 
two nights all three were to sleep at the flat: on 
the second Lois had promised to sleep at Mrs. 
Harley’s : but she would call at the flat on Tuesday 
evening about five o’clock. They reached London 
in the forenoon of Monday, and Lois went immedi¬ 
ately down to the East End, where, besides having to 
speak, she wished to see the little girl and her tiny 
sister (whom she called “St. Joseph’s children") in 
the home she had found for them. A young woman, 
who was constant at her “ meetings," had lost her 
own two children, within three weeks of each other, 


by influenza, and it was that sorrow that had first 
brought her to hear Lois. She was well-to-do, 
having a hard-working husband, and had readily 
consented to take the poor children. Lois gave her 
a substantial sum to buy clothing for them, and 
insisted on leaving with her a further sum for 
“contingencies," though the good woman declared it 
was unnecessary. After her talk many of the audi¬ 
ence wished to speak to Lois, and it was dusk 
before she got back to Mrs. Garth’s flat, where she 
found Perky all alone. His mother, he said, had 
been busy packing till a few minutes ago, and then 
had gone out to get what was necessary for supper. 
He declared he was sleepy: would Lois take him in 
her arms and let him go to sleep there. 
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" I'm sleepy, too/' she answered. “ We'll have 
a nap together till your Mummy comes in." 

She took the tiny boy up in her arms, and sat 
down in a low, round-backed, padded chair, shabby 
but not uncomfortable. 

" I'm told, w’ap me up," Perky complained, 
already half asleep. 

On the table, within arm's reach, was a thin but 
ample scarf of black gauzy material belonging to 
his mother, and Lois took this, covered the baby 
up with it, and drew the ends about her own neck 
and shoulders. 

In three minutes she and the child were both 
asleep ; her last thought was of her own baby and 
of his father’s promise, “ Soon. . ." 

It was veiy dim in the little room, which was on 
the ground floor, though high up in the western 
sky there was light. 


CHAPTER LVI 

When Mrs. Garth’s divorced husband had sold her 
miniature he thought he would go to those shipping 
agents and declare his willingness to proceed to 
America. It was in the late afternoon of the day 
on which he had seen Hubert Brocas die: for the 
present he thought it would be well to be away from 
England. At the shipping office he found that a 
certain moderate sum was at his disposal, in addition 
to the ticket paid for on his account, and that a 
larger sum, over a hundred pounds, would be paid 
to him on application in New York. But he did 
not therefore restore to his wife the money he had 
obtained for her miniature. He would not, if he 
had retained any glimmer of affection for her, have 
dreamt of doing that; and he hated her, chiefly 
because he had injured and ill-treated her 
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On the morrow a liner was sailing from Liverpool 
and by that ship he decided to cross the Atlantic. 
During the railway journey to Liverpool he carefully 
searched the papers for notices of Hubert Brocas's 
death, and found many, but in none was there 
any hint of his own connection with the event. 
Lois, he concluded, had chosen to keep his name 
out of the affair. Doggedly he clung to his convic¬ 
tion that she was fond of him. Well, he would go 
to America and get the money awaiting him there : 
with what he had, it would be nearly two hundred 
pounds. If no notice appeared of his own presence 
when Brocas died, he would know Lois had kept 
his name out of the affair. So the man was “ Sir 
Hubert ” ! If he had succeeded to the family title 
though only by a day’s survival of his brother, 
he had succeeded to the family estates, too. That 
they were huge he had always understood. Lois 
must be a very rich widow—and by how short 
a period of endurance she had earned that pleasant 
position! At twenty, or one-and-twenty, she had 
all her life before her. Probably she would like 
to go back to America: England was unsuited 
to her—too conventional, and staid, and tedious. 
For the present he, Chevronel, had better keep out 
of her way : it might be well to make her miss him, 
especially as she would be living a deadly life of 
seclusion. But later— 

Constantly during the voyage was he brooding 
on this theme. Once, while sitting in a deck chair, 
apparently asleep, he heard two men, who occupied 
the seats on his right hand, talking of her. They 
spoke of the tragedy of her husband’s death (of 
her baby's birth and death of course they knew 
nothing), and with some compassion. 

“ But her nature is gay, and she is pretty tough,” 
one of them remarked, “ she will get over it as soon 
as any girl could.” 

” Perhaps she’ll marry Archie Carstairs,” said 
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the other. “ He’s badly smitten. And she cer¬ 
tainly likes him." 

" No, she won’t. She has a code of her own, and 
is as immovable as a rock where she takes up a line. 
She'd chance a scamp, but she would never marry 
a divorced man whose wife was alive." 

" What makes you think so ? " 

“ Because she told me. We were talking of 
Essa and Millicent Gask: she said Essa deserved 
to make a silk purse out of a sow's ear with Hughie 
Martlet, and praised her pluck in marrying a fellow 
with so much against him : but she said Milly was 
marrying another woman's husband, and all the 
talking on earth wouldn't alter it. Lois Brocas 
would never budge from a line she took up, not 
if the Lord Chancellor and the Archangel Gabriel 
called together to tell her she was overstrict. 
She’d never marry Archie Carstairs if he was the 
only man who’d ask her." 

“ Plenty will ask her. And you think she draws 
a line at divorced men." 

“ I know." 

This talk was singularly unpleasant hearing for 
Chevronel. 

As soon as the two men’s talk shifted to another 
subject he got up and paced the deck. For a long 
while he had hated his wife, but now his rancour 
against her deepened to stronger malevolence, 
because she stood in his way: for, monstrous as 
such a scheme was, he was doggedly resolved to 
marry Lois. She was, he told himself, the only 
woman he had ever cared for, and she understood him. 
So she did, only too well, though she had taken 
long enough about it: but her understanding of 
him was not what he thought it to be. That it was 
she to whom he was indebted for the money he was 
going to America to claim he was sure, and, as we 
know, he was so far right: but he took that as proof 
that she had forgiven his faults against her. In 
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spite of her husband, evidently, she had determined 
to help him : and now she was free altogether from 
her husband’s control: free to spend her own money 
in her own way, and to please herself. For his, 
Chevronel’s, sake she had braved her husband and 
his friends. Now she was free: and he would be 
free, but for that cursed whey-faced, puling, whim¬ 
pering woman. He made no attempt to disbelieve 
what he had overheard that fellow say: Lois was 
certainly a crank : it would be just like her to have 
some odd reserve of conscience: and he knew her 
to be obstinate, knew too that she would be only in 
character praising one girl for marrying a fellow 
no one had a good word for, and utterly condemning 
another for “ simply marrying another woman’s 
husband.” He could hear her saying it. He re¬ 
membered now an instance in proof. When they 
had first met, at that dance in New York, she had 
remarked upon the excellent dancing of a very 
good-looking man slightly known to himself. “ Oh, 
he had told her, “ that is Gilbert Turner : it’s odd— 
the girl he is dancing with he is going to marry next 
week: and the girl you can see just beyond them 
was his wife. She divorced him a month or two 
ago. She had an appalling temper: he’ll get on 
better with his new wife.” “ Only she won't be his 
wife,” Lois had retorted. 


CHAPTER LVII 

Chevronel spent much of his time during the 
voyage playing poker, and he had continuous 
good luck, so that he landed at New York with 
plenty of money in his pocket: which, of course, 
did not prevent his calling for the sum awaiting 
him at the address indicated by the shipping 
agents in London. 
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It is unnecessary for us to concern ourselves 
with his doings while he remained in America. He 
won more money at cards, and on the turf, and was 
in easier circumstances than he had known for some 
time. But he never ceased brooding. He was 
really passionately desirous to marry Lois for her 
own sake ! and he was entirely convinced that she 
cared for him, and that she would be happy as his 
wife—as she was rich. She was made for wealth, 
and would be happy with no one in poverty. To do 
him justice, he believed her to be good—in her own 
way. As long as her old husband lived he had 
never imagined her capable of being anything but 
a loyal wife. But that monstrous marriage had 
ended, and she was free. Of his own misdeeds 
towards her he thought little: he did not believe 
she would bear malice on account of them: so far 
he judged her rightly. It was not in her to bear 
malice. And he thought her helping him, in spite 
of them, proved she had condoned and forgotten 
them. That she had refused to see him in London 
meant nothing : her husband had been at her side, 
and he had prevented her. Now she was free— 
so was he free—except for that wretched woman 
who had always been the enemy of his comfort and 
pleasure. This was the ever recurrent tenor of all 
his brooding. Lois, he became ever more and more 
convinced, would be too proud to marry “ another 
woman’s husband.” She would not consider herself, 
so married, a wife at all. 

Even over there in America he heard that she 
was devoting herself to good works. That would 
be a phase of early widowhood—partly an escape 
from the intolerable ennui of seclusion m the coun¬ 
try. But it would not be likely to make her more 
disposed to marry “ another woman’s husband.” 
It happened, after he had been some months in 
America, that he won a very considerable sum upon 
the turf, and he determined to do a thing singularly 
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notel in his experience. He sent back to Lois four 
hundred pounds, the two hundred she had given 
him first, and what she had given anonymously 
afterwards. 

*'Dear Lady Brocas” he wrote. “I have 
. earned enough to repay what you lent me. No 
debt ever hurt me more: though I was proud of 
it too, as it proved your goodness and kind feeling 
towards me. I have had time to go over, often, 
in memory our whole friendship, to which you 
have always been faithful, and I much a sinner. 
You have never known the madness of friendless 
destitution: I hope never to know it again. 
In your sorrow I have suffered. It was that 
great calamity that awoke me from my nightmare 
of evil. I felt that my silence was the best respect I 
could show you. Perhaps pity for the living is 
the best monument to the dead: and you, in your 
memory of one to whom you were all that was 
right, may compassionate the shame of one who 
behaved, in his misery of madness, so much amiss 
to you. 

Yours regretfully, 

P. C.” 

This letter Loir duly received, but did not answer: 
indeed it bore no address. The money it contained 
she placed in a bank to the account of Mrs. Garth, 
whom she informed of having done so, saying it 
was for little Percy's education: and stating that 
it was money she could not keep, though without 
giving any reason. 

It need hardly be said that the sender of that 
money did not leave himself without any. At the 
moment he had plenty: though his steady run of 
hick almost immediately afterwards began to fail 
him and never recurred. Still he had enough, 
dwindle as it must, to keep him till he thought in 
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time he should return to England. At last he did 
return, arriving at Liverpool on the night before 
Lois and her guests went up to London to drspose 
of Mrs. Garth's flat. On that occasion Lois, as we 
have seen, went, on reaching London, down to the 
East End : Mrs. Garth and her tiny son went to the 
flat which was in Padaington. On reaching it 
Mrs. Garth found in the letter box a telegram from 
her husband saying that he must see her, and re¬ 
quiring her to meet him at Victoria Station at five 
o'clock, near the Station entrance to the Grosvenor 
Hotel. He was himself at that place by half-past 
four, and immediately bought two tickets for a 
roadside station rather more than half way to 
Brighton; he knew the place, and that about a 
mile from the village there was a large wood, in a 
very lonely situation: rather more than a mile 
beyond it was a station on another line, from which 
station he intended to return to London. 

But he waited in vain for his wife's coming. 
She leant so much upon Lois now that she would 
not take such a step without her approval: and Lois 
had hoped to get back to the tiny flat by five o'clock. 
Her lateness was caused by the number of women 
who wished to speak to her after her talk. 

To poor Mrs. Garth it was a disturbance to find 
that her husband was in London and anxious to 
see her. Since she had been taken in hand by 
Lois she had been at peace, free from sordid need, 
and nearer to quiet happiness than she had been 
since her unlucky marriage. But she felt sure 
that Lois would hasten their return to Brocas, and 
that, safe under her protection there, her husband 
could not molest her: he had no legal hold upon 
her, and in Lois's strength she felt almost strong 
herself. The fact that she was very busy saved 
her from some morbid trepidation. In addition to 
the packing she had to see a furniture broker and 
the landlord of her fiat. 
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Her husband waited in vain for her, and her 
disobedience to his summons only deepened hii 
vindictive anger against her. To wait for some¬ 
one who does not come is irritating to placable 
tempers, and to a temper morbidly inflamed must 
pile up irritation and anger. 

By half-past five he had been at Victoria an 
hour, and he did not consider that only during 
half of that time was his wife overdue, had she 
even intended to obey his summons. He was now 
in a state of angry impatience that was no longer 
bearable, and he suddenly resolved to go and prove 
to her that it was not for her to choose whether she 
would see him or not. Before six o'clock he was at 
the door of her flat; a minute later he was standing 
just within the little sitting-room, where the light 
was very dim, but not so dim as to prevent his 
seeing her, seated in a low chair, her head and neck 
slightly bent forward, sleeping noiselessly. The 
upper part of her neck was uncovered by the top 
of the chair, and was not more than eight feet 
from where he stood. Nevertheless he stepped 
nearer, as he drew from his pocket a revolver, 
and, calculating accurately where the heart should 
be, held it within a few inches of her back before he 
fired. At that moment a huge, rattling lorry went 
rumbling by, and the noise of the report was incon¬ 
siderable in any case : in the street a pack of children 
were laughing and shouting, and the murderer 
assured himself that the sound of the shot could 
be heard by no one but himself. The position of 
the girl in the chair prevented her from even falling 
forward ; he was sure she must be dead ; neverthe¬ 
less he fired again, with hardly a moment’s interval 
between the shots. Then, slipping the weapon 
back into his pocket, he was about to hasten away, 
but a silly idea struck him, and he pulled it out 
again, resolved to thrust it into the dead woman’s 
hand. But her hands were hidden in the large, 
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gauzy, black scarf that covered her breast; in a 
moment he had removed it, and in a moment he had 
seen that the dead face bent forward was not his 
wife's: even in that dim light he could see that; 
and see that it was a face he would have recognised 
anywhere. The dead arms still clasped to the dead 
breast a baby head, his own child's: the bullet 
that had pierced her heart had killed him too. 
Neither woman nor child had uttered any moan. 
They had passed from life to Life without pain or 
horror: from the time Lois had fallen asleep, 

smilingly whispering to herself “ Soon . . " 
she knew nothing till she had her own baby in her 
arms again : and its father, and her own Father, 
had welcomed her home. 

Her murderer saw and knew her face, and could 
not believe in its presence there. He had never had 
any knowledge of her and his wife being in the 
least acquainted. The devil must have put her 
there, in nis wife’s place, with his son in her arms. . . 
for a moment or two he was beyond fear for him¬ 
self, and he even struck a match. There was no 
doubt at all . . . How well he knew that face, and 
the sumptuous rings upon her beautiful, strong 
hand. . .Her wound he could not see, but the 
child’s he could see. The match flared out and he 
turned to go. A boy outside in the street was yelling 
" Horrible murder this afternoon. Horrible murder 
in a flat.” 

He was too thoroughly dazed to be really con¬ 
scious that it could not be his crime: he could 
neither think nor argue. 

He passed out of the tiny flat, the hand in his 
pocket clutching the weapon there, unwittingly. 
Four stone steps led down from the outer hall to 
the street. On the pavement, opposite them, 
stood a street lamp, now alight. His wife, her arms 
full of parcels, turned to mount the steps, was coming 
towards him : close to her was a little group of 
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people greedily buying evening papers from the 
boy who had been yelling of the horrible murder 
in a flat. Afterwards he wondered why he did not 
shoot her too, and him»elf as well. But at the 
moment he did not even think of it. 

He passed her, turning to the left as he went 
down the steps, she having come from the right. 
She caught her breath, but did not stop on her way, 
and he ignored her altogether. She was less than 
nothing to him. He was not thinking of her : he 
had not the smallest compunction for her, just about 
to find her baby dead in her poor room. He had 
never meant to kill the child, though willing to leave 
it motherless. But he was not thinking of the 
child. He was thinking of Lois, whom he had 
always felt doggedly certain that he would marry, 
whom he had pushed up out of his own reach for ever. 
He had sent her back to her husband : his act had 
severed them (for how short a time!) and now his 
act had sent her to rejoin him. 

• And to her husband he had sent her back with his 
own baby in her arms : she had died with her arms 
round his son as thev had never been round himself. 
Her last kisses had been given to the child, and she 
had never kissed him. A fumbling, dull jealousy 
of the boy bothered him. How stupid it was ! He 
had no shame for the crime he had intended, and of 
which he was in truth guilty, no horror of it: he was 
only crazed by the irreparable harm he had done 
himself by the crime he had never meant, and of 
which he was in truth guiltless. He was not ashamed, 
only beside himself. He was not now thinking of the 
wealth he had meant to marry, but only of the 
woman: and he, fool that he was, felt sure he 
might have married her, only he had sent her away 
He was not pitying her, only himself. 

But it was monstrous ! Impossible ! How could 
it be Lois ? She could not have been there. 

Suddenly he laughed, long and sharp: and a 
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man a few paces from him started and turned to 
look. 

But the crazed fellow only grinned and turned 
his back. Whoever it was it could not have been 
Lois. It was delusion. She could not possibly 
have been there. He would go and see. 


The End 
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